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PREFACE TO THE FOUETEENTH' EDITION. 



The publication of the fourteentli edition of the present work 
renders it superfluous to enter into an elaborate justification of 
those views and methods which distinguish it fix)ni previous 
works on the same subject. The improvements which I have 
striven to introduce have "met with the c<j>rdial approbation of many 
thoughtful writers, and Ae gradually being adopted by other 
Jabourers in the same field. In fact, I have never yet met with a 
serious attempt to controvert any of the principles that are set 
forth in this work. The results which I steadily aimed to secure 
were exactness in definition, and thoroughness in investigating 
the grammatical force of words, and their structure in sentences. 
That learners advance more rapidly when these points are care- 
fully attended to, I know by long and wide experience both as a 
teacher and as an examiner. 

In grammar, as in every other science, the accuracy of the 
definitions is of vital importance.' They must be such that there 
shall be no ambiguity in their terms, and that they shall be «on- 
vertihle ; that is, that the description given as a definition of the 
thing defined shall apply to it, and to nothing else ; so that the 
definition remains true when read conversely. To say that ** a 
square is a plane rectilinear figure with four equal sides," would 
not be to give a definition, because it is not true that '* a (i.e. any) 
plane rectilinear figure with four equal sides is a square." No 
doubt, it is often diflBcult to give perfectly accurate grammatical 
definitions, and still more difficult for a pupil to understand 
them thoroughly j but difficulties are not surmounted by being 
evaded : and the clumsy, slipshod attempts at definition, with 
which most of the school grammars in current use abound, are 
worse than useless. 

One of the first distinctions that a learner must get thoroughly 
familiar with is that between a substantive and an adjective, — ^be- 
tween a word that can be the subject of a sentence, or be governed 
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by a verb or preposition, and a word that cannot. I hare there- 
fore, in the first instance, introduced the learner to a considerable 
linmber of the so-called pronouns, nnder the head of (M^jectivea, 
Tliese latter I have distributed into the three classes of Qualita- 
tive, QuantitatiTe, and Demonstratiye Adjectiyes. It is very per- 
plexing to a beginner to have his notions of an adjective derived 
from the Qualitative class exclusively, and then to be left to dea^ 
with the rest as he best can. Indeed, many writers of grammars 
have perplexed themselves as much as their pupils, and have put 
such words as all, many, &c., and even the numerals, into the 
class of pronouns. It appears to me a most unfortunate misuse 
of terms, when, instead of keeping to the simple and exhaustive 
classification of nouns and adjectives^ the latter are called nouns 
adjective. The Latin grammars o£fend most pertinaciously in 
this respect. The grammatical affinities of words are greatly 
obscured by this error. An adjective is not a name. Moreover, 
it will be seen from the classification of notions and their verbal 
representatives, which is given in the course of the present work, 
that the adjective and the verb are more closely related to each 
other, than the adjective and the noun, since they both express 
attributive notions. 

The scheme of tenses which I have adopted agrees in its 
main fbature^ with the classification of all the best modem gram- 
marians. It is simpler, more exact, and in every way better 
|han such awkward, ambiguous, and unmeaning terms as plu- 
verfeet, prior perfect, progressive forms first future, second future^ 
with which most English grammars abound. 

The adverb is a part of speech which has suffered much ill 
usage at the hands of grammarians. Its domain has been very 
improperly restricted, and many words which are genuine adverbs 
in their relation to verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs, have been 
set down as mere conjunctionsr In the classification which I have 
adopted, I have merely endeavoured to apply carefully the ac- 
knowledged truth, that a word which indicates any of the condi- 
tions of time, place, manner, degree, cause, or circumstance under 
which an attributive notion is connected with an object of thought, 
is an adverb. Seme will perhaps demur at first to the truth of 
the statement that such words as than, as, therefore, &c. are 
adverbs. Before they finally reject it, however, they should 
examine and compare what is said in §§ 260| 264, 266^ 267| 292, 
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408, with the examples of the analysis of compound and elliptical 
sentences. It is important to observe that in continuous speech 
ihtmghts may be connected with each other by the simple 
sequence, or juxtaposition of sentences, without the existence of 
any formal bond of connection. In this way demonstratiye 
words of various kinds may r$fer the mind back to something 
previously mentioned, although there is no structural connection 
between the sentence in which they occur and the preceding sen- 
tence. The relative pronoun is rightly called a connective word, 
but the pronoun he carries the mind back to some antecedent 
name, quite as much as the relative does. Yet no grammarian 
would class he amongst the c(mnective words. Who is a connec- 
tive word not through its relative force, but through the structural 
connection which it establishes between two clauses. Through 
want of attention to this distinction many merely demonstrative 
adverbs have been set down by grammarians as conjunctions. 
Becker offends as much as any in this respect Further remarks 
on this point will be found in §§ 408, &o. of the ptesent work. 

In treating of Co.ujunctions I have adopted the classification 
indicated by Becker, rejecting many of the details, which, for 
reasons indicated above, appeared to me to mar the whole scheme. 
In a note on § 286, enough has been said* to justify the disuse 
of the stupid old names, copulative conjunctions and di^unctive 
conjunctions, the former of which involves an unmeaning tau- 
tology, while the latter is simply self-contradictory. The division 
into co-^>rdinative and suhordinative conjunctions has at least the 
advantage of being based upon a well-established classification of 
compound sentences, of exhibiting structural distinctions which 
the old-fashioned division obliterates, and of presenting the only 
distinction which really has a grammatical import. It is one of 
the merits of the new Public School Latin Primer, that it adopts 
this simplified division of conjunctions. Let us hope that that 
venerable old impostor, the Disjunctive Conjunction, will soon be 
extant only in a fossil state. If its modern counterfeit, the 
Adversative Conjunction, shares the same fate, I shall be well 
satisfied. 

The syntactical portion of the present work derives many of its 
leading features from the principles developed by Becker in his 
German Grammar. The publication of that work may well be 
regarded as an epoch in the history of grammatical scienoe« Ltak 
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leading doctrines are incontrovertiblj sound and pliilo8opliical« 
though the same unqualified praise is by no means to be bestowed 
on the details of their development. The latter abound in capri- 
cious distinctions and arbitrary generalizations. 

Iif this edition I have introduced a classification of words based 
upon that of Becker,. but with some important alterations. His 
treatment of Relational words appears to me to import into the 
subject considerations utterly foreign to grammar^ and to make a 
number of very questionable metaphysical distinctions override 
the most obvious grammatical affinities. The whole question 
cannot be discussed here, but the more I examine the matter, the 
more decisively I reject a classification which throws together 
auxiliary verbs, articles, pronouns, numerals, prepositions, con- 
junctions, and adverbs, and treats them as relational words, 
denoting partly the relation of some notion to the speaker, and 
partly tiie relation of one notion to another, while verbs, substan- 
tives and adjectives, are (rightly enough) set down as words 
that express some notion. It is an utter mistake in grammar 
to make the collateral signification of a word override its gram^ 
matical functions. The declension and syntactical structure of 
hontis * good,' and metis * my,' show that the latter belongs (gram- 
matically) to the same class of words as the former. To make the 
non-grammatical consideration that mens involves in its meaning 
a reference to the speaker, which bonus does not, the ground for 
assigning the former the class of notional words, and the latter to 
the class of relational words, is subversive of all sound principles 
of classification. It seems obvious enough too, that the relation 
to the speaker, which is involved in meus, is part of the notion 
expressed by the word. 

Becker distinguishes three relations in which words stand to 
each other:—!. The Predicative j 2. The Attributive; 3. The 
Objective. About the first two of these there is no difficulty. In 
place of the third I have introduced two separate relations, — the 
Objective Relation and the Adverbial Relation, Practically this 
makes but little difierence, for Becker subdivides Objects into 
Objects that cmnplete the predicate (to which the term olfject is 
commonly applied in grammar), and objects that determine or 
individualize the general meaning of the verb or adjective, with- 
out completing it, with reference to which he uses the term 
adverbial relation. "Mj objection to Becker's classification is 
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directed mainlj to his endeayour to bring both these under the 
ooe head of Object, That term ha^ such a very definite and 
intelligible sense in grammar, that it aj^ears to me a most 
arbitrary and imnatnrad use of it, to say that the pUice, the manner, 
nay eTon the caiise of an action, is an object of the action. I also 
object to the distinction that he draws by his nse of the term 
completing relation. In such sentences as " He strikes the ball," 
*<He mns across the meadow," the verb strikes expresses the 
action referred to at least as completely as the Terb runs ; and 
the phrase across the meadow completes the notion in the latter 
case, quite as much as baU does in the former. This consideration 
will become still more obvious when we consider that the original 
force of the accusative case was to denote motion to an object. 

The mode in which I have treated the terms predicate and 
copula (§ 347) agrees with that of Dr. Kennedy in his Latin 
Grammar (§ 101), though it was not borrowed from him, as, at 
the time when my grammar first appeared, I knew Dr. Kennedy's 
Latin Grammar only by name, and was quite unaware of the 
mode in which he treats the subject. The omission of the verb 
sum as a copula has also the weighty sanction of Madvig (Lat. 
Gr., S 209). It is also rejected by Mr. Roby (Lat. Gr., § 143) 
and the authors of the Public School Latin Primer, The obstinate 
vitality of grammatical errors is something wonderful. Gram- 
mars of repute (both English and Latin) will be found in which 
the learner is taught that the predicate of a sentence may be a 
verb, an adjective, or another substantive, as though an adjective 
could by any possibility be the equivalent of a verb. One 
advantage that wil]» follow from the adoption of the view here 
taken will be that we shall get rid of a difficulty, which, if not 
quietly ignored (as is often the case in systems of grammatical 
analysis), is sure to lead to an anomaly. If, in the sentence Me is 
rich, rich is the predicate, and is the copula, why, in the sentence 
He becomes rich, should we not call be^mes the copula ? The 
notion of becoming has quite as good a right to be considered 
copulative as the notion of being. T.2e difficulty is removed, and 
the anomaly obviated, when we regard neither be nor become as 
a copula, but treat them both as verbs of incomplete predication 
(see § 392). And now ensues another advantage from discarding 
Becker's use of the term completion of the predicate, as applied to 
the object of a transitive verb. We can apply it, or some equiva- 
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lent term, in the case of verbs which really do express only an 
incomplete notion. To avoid confusion, I have adopted the term 
complemeni instead of completion. 

In the present edition the alphabetical system of English has 
been discussed at greater length. The sections in which the 
Pronouns are treated of are arranged in a way which will render 
the subject easier to the learner; and some important additions 
have been madevin this portion of the work. In the conjugation 
of the verb an alteration has been made in the tenses of the 
Subjunctive Mood. Eorms which before had been classed as 
future tenses are treated as secondary forms of the past tenses 
of the subjunctive. This makes them the equivalents in name, 
as well as in force, of the tenses which to a considerable extent 
they have supplanted. On comparing them with the tenses still 
classed as futures, an important difference in the forms for the 
second and third persons will be observed. The view taken of 
gerunds and participles (§§ 197 — 202, 212) is, in the main, that 
of all the best authorities. Some modifications in the sections 
on Analysis are explained and justified in the notes. As regards 
the mode in which subordinate clauses are bracketed and denoted, 
although it is by no means essential to the analysis of a sentence, 
I can affirm from experience that it fk attended with great 
advantage, and that pupils of ordinary intelligence master it 
without difficulty. 

For some improvements introduced into this edition I am 
indebted to suggestions derived from Mr. Abbott's excellent 
**Shakspearian Grammar;" from Mr, Morris's "Specimens of 
Early English ; " and from the scholarly work on the English 
Language by Dr. Ernest Adams, a book winch should be in the 
hands of all students who desire to investigate the sources, 
structure, and affinities of our language more deeply than is 
attempted in the present work, 

I have to thank some friends for criticisms which have 
enabled me to correct one or two oversights. I also take this 
^opportunity of expressing my sense (by no means a grateful one) 
6f the liberal manner in which subsequent writers and compilers 
(to whose attention I would commend the etymology of the term 
applied to them) have availed themselves, sometimes with and 
sometimes without acknowledgment, of the contents of the 
present work. 

Denmark Hill, July, 1870. Cu P. Mason. 
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Ths TariouB lan^ages spoken by mankind admit of being 
grouped together m certain great famUiea^ the members of each 
of wnich m.ve certain characteristics and elements in common, 
by which they are distinguished in a very marked manner from 
the members of other families. One of these families of lan- 
guages has been called the Indo-European, or Aryan family. It 
includes the Sanscrit, Persian, Slavonian, Latin, Greek, Keltic, 
and Teutonic languages. The Teutonic branch of this family is 
divided into two principal stocks, the Scandinaviaa and the 
German ; and the German stock is again subdivided into High 
German languages (spoken in the mountainous districts of the 
south of Germany) and Low Grerman languages (spoken in the 
northern lowlands of Germany). English l^longs to the Low 
German branch of the Teutonic stock, and is a£n to Frisian, 
Dutch, Flemish, Platt-Deutsch, and Mceso-Gothic. 

The inhabitants of Gaul and Britain, when those countries 
were invaded by the Romans, were of Keltic race, and spoke 
various dialects of the Keltic group of languages. 

The conquered Gauls adopted the Latin language, and the 
Franks and Normans, who at a later time established themselves 
in the country, adopted the language of the people they con. 
quered. Thus it came about that French is for the most part a 
corrupted form of Latin. 

The Keltic inhabitants of Britain did not adopt the Latin 
language, but retained their own Keltic dialects. One of these 
is still spoken by the Keltic inhabitants of Wales. 

English is the language brought into England by the Saxons and 
Angles, who in the fifth century conquered and dispossessed the 
British or Keltic inhabitants, and drove the remnants of them into 
the remote mountainous corners of the island. especiHlly Wales 
and CornwalL They were a Teutonic race, coming from the low- 
land region in the north-western part of Germany. The name 
Angle appears to have belonged at nrst only to one division of these 

B 
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Teutonic invaders ; but in course of time, though long before 
the Norman conquest, it was extended over the rest, and the 
entire body of the Teutonic inhabitants of our country called 
themselves and their lan^iage English, and their country England 
(Angle-land). In speaking of themselves they also employed the 
compound term Anglo-Saxon. Euglish thus became the 2)redomi- 
nant language in our island from the Firth of Forth* to the 
English Channel, and has continued so for more than thirteen 
centuries. During this time, it has, of course, undergone many 
changes. It has adopted many new words from other languages, 
and its forms have been altered to some extent ; bnt it has lasted 
in unbroken continuity from its introduction until now. 

Modem English is only a somewhat altered form of the language 
which was brought into England by the Saxons and Angles, 
and which in its early form, before the changes consequent upon 
the Normaa conquest, is commonly called Anglo-Saxon, The 
grammatical framework of modern Rngliah is still purely Anglo- 
iSaxon. 

As regards its form, Anglo-Saxon (or early English) differed 
from later English in this respect, that it had a much greater 
number of grammatical inflexions. Thus nouns had four cases, 
and there were different declensions (as in Latin) ; adjectives 
were declined, and had three genders ; pronouns had more forms, 
and some had a dual number, as well as a singular and plural ; 
the verbs had more variety in their personal terminations. The 
greater part of these inflexions were dropped in the course of the 
three centuries following the Norman Conquest, the grammatical 
functions of several of them being now served by separate words^ 
such as prepositions and auxiliary verbs. This change is what is 
meant when it is said that Anglo-Saxon (or ancient English) was 
an inflexional language, and that modern English is an analytical 
language. 

The greater part of the foreign words that have been incor- 
porated into English, and are now part and parcel of the language, 
may be divided into the following classes : — 

1. Words of Keltic origin, — The Anglo-Saxons adopted a few 
Keltic words from such Britons as they kept among them as 
slaves or wives. These words consist chieny of geographical 
names, such as Avon, Don, Mendip, Wight, Kent, Durham, &c. ; 
and words relating to common household matters, such as basket, 
clout, gown, button, darn, gruel, mattock, mop, rug, wire, &c. 
These are still in common use. Others are provincial words, or 
are found only in the older literature, and are now obsolete. 



* Lowland Scotch is a geuuiue Anglian dialect. 
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2. Words of Scandinavian origin. — Men of Scandinavian race 
(Picts, Norsemen, and Danes) made repeated incursions into this 
inland daring several centuries, and established themselves along 
the eastern coast. In consequence of this a good many Scandi- 
navian words made their way into common use, and Danish or 
•Scandinavian forms appear in many names of places in the dis- 
tricts occupied by the Scandinavian invaders, such as by ('town,' 
as in Grimsby) ; Scaw (* wood,' as in Sea wf ell) ; force (* waterfall,' 
as Stockgill Force) ; fiolm (* island ' as in Langholm) ; nea* (* head- 
land,' as in Furness) ; ey \* island,' as in Orkney), &c. 

3. Words of Latin origin, and Oreek Words introduced 
through Latin. — Of these we have now immense numbers in 
£ngli8h, the words of classical origin being considerably more 
than twice as numerous as those of Teutonic origin, there being 
about 29,000 of the former to abont 13,000 of the latter. These 
words came in at various periods, and under various circum- 
stances. 

a. A few Latin words, connected with names of places, have 
come down to us from the time of the Homan occupation of 
Britain ; as in Chester {castra), Gloucester, Stratford {strata), 
Lincoln [colonia), Fossbury {fossa). 

b» A good many words of classical origin were introduced 
between the settlement of the Saxons and the Norman Conquest 
by the ecclesiastics who brought Christianity into England. These 
words are mostly ecclesiastical terms, ^nd names of social institu- 
tions and natural objects previously unknown to the English. 
These words came direct from the Latin, or from Greek through 
Latin. 

c. A much larger number of words of Latin origin came to us 
through Normiin- French, the acquired language of the Norman 
conquerors of England. After the Conquest, this was of course 
the language of the Norman nobles and their retainers throughout 
England. To a more limited extent it had been introduced as 
the language of the court of Edward the Confessor. Most of the 
words in our language which relate to feudal institutions, to war, 
law, and the chase, were introduced in this way. English, 
however, never ceased to be the language of the mass of the native 
population, though an important change in it was at least 
accelerated, if not first conmienced, by the influence of the 
Norman-French, which was established side by side with it. 
The numerous grammatical inflections of the older English began 
to be disused, and in the course of the three centuries that 
followed the Conquest were reduced to little more than their 
present number. 

d. The revival of the study of the classical languages in the 
sixteenth century led to the introduction of an immense number 
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of Latin and Greek words, which were taken direct from the 
original languages. Many of these importations have since been 
discarded. It oftei) happens that the si^me classical word has 
given rise to two words in English, one comine to ns through 
TTorman-French, the other taken direct from Latin. In such 
caKos, the former is the shorter and more corrupted form. Com- 
pare, for example, minster and monastery^ bishop and episcopal, 
hotel and hospital, reason and raiionaL 

4. Words of Miscellaneous origin. — ^The extensive intercourse 
maintained durine the last three hundred years with all pa^ of 
the world naturaUy led to the introduction of words from most 
languages of importance, relating to natural productions, works 
of art, or social institutions, wHih which this intercourse first 
made us acquainted. 

Thus it has come about that the two chief constituents of 
modem English are Anglo-Saxon and Latin, mixed with a small 
proportion of words of miscellaneous origin. Most of the Teu- 
tonic elements of English were introduced by the Saxons and 
Angles. But the Scandinavian races are also Teutonic, and a 
goc^ many words of Teutonic origin were introduced into English 
by the Danes and Norsemen, who established themselves on the 
eastern coast of oip* island. 

As a general rule (admitting, of course, of numerous exceptions) 
it will be found that words relating to common natural objects, 
to home life, to agriculture, and to common trades and processes, 
are usually of Saxon origin. Words relating to the higher func- 
tions of social life — religion, law, government, and war, '^ to the 
less obvious processes of the mind, and to matters connected with 
art, science, and philosophy, are commonly of classical (mostly of 
Latin) origin. Most words of three or more syllables, and a large 
number of those of two, are of classical origin. The Saxon element 
predominates (though very far from exclusively) in words of one 
or two syllables. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



GENERAL EEMAEKS. 

1 When we wish to express what is passing in our minds, 
we talk, or else write down certain marks or signs, wliich 
people have agreed shall stand for the sounds which we 
utter when we talk. 

2 That which we speak with our voice, or write down to 
represent what we speak, is called speech or language, 

3 (Srammar (ifrom the Greek gramma^ * letter*) is the science 
which treats about speech or language. 

4 All people do not utter the same soonds, or write the same signs to 
express what they think. There are different languages or tongues 
made use of by different nations, as the English language, the French 
language, the Latin language, &c. ; and since these differ widely from 
each other, it is necessary to have a separate grammar for each of 
them. These separate grammars, however, agree in many respects, and 
are all parts of , the geperal science of grammar. 

5 Speech or language is made up of words. A word is a 
significant combination of articulate sounds. A collection 
of words arranged so as to convey some complete sense, is 
called a sentence (Latin aententiay ' a thought or opinion') ; 
as, **The boy learns his lesson;" */The cat has caught a 
mouse." 

6 The words of which a sentence is made up are of different 
sorts. Thus in the sentence, **The bird flies swiftly," 
bird is the name of an animal ; tJie points out which bird is 
meant; fli-es expresses an action, which it is asserted that the 
bird performs ; swiftly denotes the manner in which thA^ 
action is performed. The different sorts of words which a 
language contains are called Parts of Speech. 

7 Spoken words are made up of different sounds, and 
written words are made up of different signs, called letters 
(Lat. litera), which are used to represent the different 
sounds of which spoken words are composed. 



6 OBTHOUIE^HT. 

d When, in writing a word, letters are used whicli are not 
sounded in speaking, those letters are said to be rwUe. 
Thus in the word knot, the k is mute ; in the word awCf the 
e is mute. 

9 That part of grammar which treats of the letters of which 
words are composed, and of the proper mode of writing 
and spelling words, is called Orthography (from the Grees 
ortlios, * right,* and grapho^ * I write'). 

10 That part of grammar which treats of separate words, or 
of the parts of speech separately, showing the mode in 
which they are formed and the changes which they 
undergo, is called Etymology (from the Greek etymoa, 
* true, and logo&y * account.' 

11 That part of grammar which treats of the mode in which 
words are combined so as to form sentences, and sentences 
combined with one another, is called Syntax (from the 
Greek 6yn, * together,' and taxia, ' arrangement'). 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

12 The elementary sounds of the English language are repre- 
sented by means of twenty- six letters, each of which is 
written in two forms, differing both in shape and in size ; 
the large letters being called Capitals, or Capital Letters.* 
These letters are the following : — 

A, a: B, b: C, c: J), d: E, e: F, f : G, g: H, h: I, i: 
J, j : K, k : L, 1 : M, m : N, n : O, o : P, p : Q, q : R, r : 
S, s: T, t: U, u: V, v: W, w: X, x: Y, y: Z, z. 

13 The whole collection of letters is called the Alphabet. Alpha and 
Beta are the oames of the first two letters of the Greek alphabet. The 
English Alphabet, with the exception of the letter u;, is taken from that 
used by the Romans, who, however, employed the letters k, y, and a 
only in writing foreign (especially Greek) words, and sounded v like 
our ic. The Latin Alphabet, in its turn, was derived from the Greek, 
and that again from the Phcenician. 

14 The letters a, e, », o, and ti, are called Vowels (Latin vocalii). They 
can be fully sounded by themselves. 

The remaining letters are called Consonants (Latin, con, ' together,' 
sonans^ 'sounding'). They cannot be fully sounded without having a 
vowel either before or after them. 



* Capital letters are used at the beginning of proper names, for the nominative 
case singular of the personal pronoun of the first person, and for any noun, adjec* 
tive, or pronoun, used in speaking of the Divine Being. They may also be used 
at the beginning of a common noun, when it is used in a special or technical 
pcnse, as Mood, Voice, Penon, Adjectives derived from proper nouns are also 
written with capitals. 
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15 There are thirteen simple vowel sounds in English: the soands of a is 
iaU^ father, fate, fat; the soandf* of « in mW and mete; the sound of t in 
pin ; the soands of o in note and not ^ the sounds of u in rule^ pull, fur^ 
and but. These soundrare expressed in many various ways. 

The letter a represents four simple vowel sounds, as in facteyfaU^Jatt 
fat. 

The letter e represents three simple vowel sounds, as in mite^ pit, hent. 

The letter t represents one simple vowel sound, as in pit ; and one 
diphthongal sound, as in hite. 

The letter o represents three simple vowel sounds, as in poke, pot Jot, 

The letter u represents four simple vowel sounds, as in riSiAe^ pullf 
fun, fur. 

The sound of a in fate is also represented by the written diphthongs 
at {braid), ay ($ay), ea igreat)^ ei (neigh), ey {prey), ao (ffool), au (gauge). 

The sound of a in fall is the same as that of o in fot, and is also 
represented by the written diphthongs au {fraud), aw (claw), oa (broad), 
ou [ought). 

The sound of a in far is also represented by e (if followed by r) in 
such words as clerk, Derby, Berkshire (when pronounced Darby, Bark' 
$hire), and by the written diphthongs au (aunt), ua (guard), ea (heart). 

The sound of « in fat is also represented by ua (guarantee), and ai 
{plaid). 

The sound of e in mete is also represented by the written diphthongs 
ea (teat), ee (feet), eo (people), ie (chief), ei (receive), ey (key), ae (<ether), oe 
(Pheenician), ay (quay), i (marine). 

The s^und of « in pet is also represented by a (many), ai (said), ay 
{says), u {bury), ea (tread), ue (guest), ie (friend), ei {heifer), eo {Leonard, 
Oeoffrey), 

The sound of e in herd is also represented by t (bird), u {eurse), y 
{myrrh), ea (earth). 

The sound of t in pit is also represented by y (sylltUfU), u (&twy), e 
{pretty), ui (bitild), ie (sieve). 

The sound of t in bite is also represented by y {thy), ey (eye), ei (height), 
ie (dies), ny (buy), ui {guide). 

The sound of o in poke is also represented by oa (coat), oe (toe), ou (soul), 
ow (tow), eu) ^ew), ow (owe), oo (door). 

The sound of o in pot is also represented by a (what). 

The sound of o in for is also represented by a in fall, 8cc. (See above.) 

The sound of u in rude is also represented by o (move), oo (rood, good), 
ew (flew), ue (blue), ui (fruit), ou (through), oe (shoe) ; u in fvll = oo in good. 

The sound of u in fun is also represented by o {love), oe (does), oo 
(Jlood)fOu (rough). 

The sound of u in fur is also represented by e, i, y, u, ea. (See above). 

16 Diphthongs are of two kinds, spoken or sonant diphthongs and written 
diphthongs. The former are cumbinations of two vowel sounds. There 
are four of them — 

1. t, an in bite. (See above.) This sound is made up of the a in 
father, and the e in nute. 

2. oi, as in hoiet. This diphthong is also written oy (boy), and 
uoy (bw>y). It is made up of the sound of a in faU and e in mete. 

8. eu (as in eulogy). This diphthong is also expressed in writing by 
a» (mtUe), ew or ewe (few, ewe), eau (beauty), ui {*uit),ue (hue), yu (yule,, 

4. ou (as in noun). This is also expressed in writing by ow (now). 

The other written diphthongs, as has already been seen, represent 
•impJe vowel sounds. 
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17 Tike letten tr And y are commonly called umi-vowris. When they am 
followed by a vowel sound in the same syllable their sound approachef 
that of a consonant, as in trin, twin, you, yonder. When a vowel pr&- 
eedei them in the same syllable they combine with the preceding 
vowel to form a diphthong ; as awe^ how^ dray^ hey^ buy, /* is a pure 
vowel whenever it is followed by a consonant (as in Yttria). 

18 The letters I, m, n, and r, are called Liquids. They can be partially 
sounded by themselves. /, «, x, and s are called Sibilants (from 
the Latin sibilare, * to hiss'). The other consoiiants are called Mutes. 
When sounded after a vowel, they stop the passage of the breath more 
completely than the liquids and sibilants do. Of the mutes, fr, p, /, 
and V are called labiaU or lip'letter$ (from the Latin labium^ ' a lip ') ; 
dy if th (for which in Anglo- Saxon there were two symbols, iS for the 
sound at the beginning of ihintf and J> for the sound at the beginning 
of thin^ are called dentaU or Ueth-lellers (from the Latin deru^ 'tooth'); 
and g^ kj hard e, and ch (as in loch) are called gutturaU or throai-letten 
(Latin guttnr, * throat '). 

19 The Mutes are also classified, not according to the oi^an by which 
they are pronounced, but according to certain differences in the mode 
in which the consonantal sound is pronounced. P, <, and k (6r hard c), 
are called thin or $harp mutes; b, d, g are called middle or /lot mutes ; /, 
and V, th in thin, and th in thine, ch in loch, and gh in lough are called 
aspirated mutes. The aspirates may themselves be divided into sharp 
aspirates (/, th in thin, eh), and JlcU aspirates (v, th in thine, gh). The 
sibilants s and s bear the same relation to each other as p and b, s being 
a sharp sibilant, m a flat sibilant. 

SM) A syllable (Greek syllabe, ' a taking together ') is a single vowel, or a 

collection of letters pronounced together, and containing only one 
vowel sound. 

21 A word which consists of a single syllable is called a Monosyllable 
(Oreek tnonos, ' single '), such as man, hone, hut, 

A word which consists of two syllables is called a Disyllabic ; »s folly, 
learning. 

A word that consists of three syllables is called a Trisyllable, as 
vanity, loveliness. 

A word that consists of more than three syllables is called a Poly- 
syllable (Greek polys, ' many '), as si7igularity.'f 

22 When a syllable beginning with a vowel is added to a monosyllable, 
or a word accented on the last syllable, ending in a single consonant 
preceded by a single vowel, the final consonant is doubled. As tttn, 
sinner; thin, thinner; rob, robber; sit, sitting; begin, beginning; expel^ 



settled. 
The methods' adopted iu mo^t spelling-books are extremely arbitrary, not to say 
stupid. Two very absurd rules commoiily laid down are, that '* it two consonantA 
come together between vowels, they should be divided,'* and that "each separate 
syllable should, as far as possible, begin with a consonant." In accordance with 
these rules, one of the commonest hi>cUing-books gives us the following divisions ; 
— thirs-ty, trta-tise, righ-teoua, poi-gnant, Ite-nign, eeUpse, a-tunnt, bur-gher, cou-iter, 
fr(m4ier, guar-dian. Such divisions have neither reason nor convenience to justify 
them ; they are simply ridiculous. It is impossible to lay down any rules^ of 
universal application, but the principle to be kept in view should be to divide 
words so that the syUcMc division may, as far as possible, coincide with the etymo- 
logical division, as in right-tous, front-ier, an-oint, guard-ian, burgh- er. So cap-tt-al 
-<uot ea-pi-tal), sqft-en (not sof-ienX &o. 
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gxpeOed; confer^ eonferretU But if, in a word of more than one syllable, 
the accent does not fall on the last syllable, the final consonant is not 
doubled ; as cffer, offend; diffevy different; visit ^ vieiting. The letters I 
and », however, are generally doubled, as travetf traveller; revel, reveller; 
marvel^ marvelloue ; hoetu^ hacHuing, There are also some other words 
in which the rule is violated, as toonhipper. The reason for this doubling 
of the consoDant is that the qoantity or length of Uie preceding voMrel 
may be preserved. A doubled consonant usually shows that the pre- 
ceding vowel is short. Compare running and tuning^ sinning and dining^ 
wumning and waning. But this is not always the case, as we see in 
rolling^ strolling, squalling. 

23 When a syllable (not beginning with i) is added to a word ending In 
y preceded by a consonant, the y is changed into i; as happy ^ happily ^ 
happier ; pity, pitiless. When the final y is preceded by a vowel, it is not 
changed. Conversely when ing is added to a word ending in i«, the • is 
changed into y; as die^ dying; lie, lying. In monosyllables y is not 
changed before a consonant; as dryness, shyly, 

fU Mute e at the end of a word is generally omitted when a syllable tha^. 

begins with a vowel is added; tui force, forcible; love, loving; but the e is 
retained if it is required to preserve the pronunciation of the consonant, 
as change^ changeable. 

25 Mute e preceded by a consonant at the end of a word is generally 
retained when a syllable that begins with a consonant is added, if the 
vowel sound of the last syllable of the word is long, as pale^ paleness ; 
but if the vowel sound of the last syllable is short, the e is commonly 
dropped, as in judgment^ lodgment. It is retained, however, if necessary 
to preserve the pronunciation of the consonant that precedes it; as in 
infringetnent. Mute e is commonly employed to show that the preceding 
vowel is long, as may be seen on comparing rob andro6e, shin and shine^ 
ban and bane, run and rune^ men and tcene. 

Mute e at the end of a word, and preceded by a vowel, is sometimes 
omitted when a syllable is added, as true, truly ; duSy duly; sometimes it 
is retained, as «ye, eyeless ; true^ trueness; 6/ue, btueness. 

26 The English orthographical system has many imperfections. Thus 
the same vowel sound is often represented in different ways, as in the 
modes indicated above for expressing the simple vowel sounds and 
diphthongs. On the other hand, the same letter or diphthong often 
represents very different vowel sounds. Compare cut^ pate, call, father; 
read, spread; broad, coach; goes, does, shoesy foetid; eull^ full, yule. Again, 
some consonants have not always the same sound. Compare give, gin, 
gill (a measure), gill (of a fish); cent, can; dough, cough; arch, 
archangel; his, this; thin, thine. The same sound is sometimes repre- 
sented by different consonants. Compare addsy adxe ; crutch, such ; faee^ 
base; jury, gaol; know, no; plum, plumb; knowledge, privilege; fillip, 
Philip; picked, Pict, Simple sounds are sometimes expressed by two 
letters, as by ck in duck ; ch in loch ; and most of the written diphthongs. 
Complex sounds are sometimes expressed by single letters, as by t and 
tt in mine and muse; s in sure; j in Just, Hard c, 9, x, and, perhaps, w 
and y, are superfluous letters ; their sounds may be represented by other 
letters. If we include w and y as separate sounds, and the nasal ng, we 
shall have forty*one elementary sounds in English. Wh is pronounced 
like hw, and is not a separate sound. Consonants are otten not pro* 
nounced, as in through, plough, Imell, know T before ch is not radical, 
but is used simply to show that ch has the sibilant and not the guttural 
sound, as in stit^ {from stick). 
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ETYMOLOGY. 



[N.6. In conjanction with the section on Etymology it would be well 
for the learner to study the first few paragraphs of that on Syntax.] 



PAETS OF SPEECH. 

27 The words of wliich the English language is composed are 
distributed into eight parts of speech. These are: 1. Noun. 
2. Adjectiye. 3. Pronoun. 4. Verb. 5. Adyerb. 6. Pre- 
position. 7. Conjunction. 8. Interjection. 



NOUN. 

28 The word Nwm means name (Latin, ncrmen). 

A noun is a word used as the naine of anything that we 
speak about. 

29 The greater part of nouns may be divided into two classes 
— Common Nouns and Proper Nouns. 

30 A Common Noun is a word that may be used as the name 
of each thing out of some class of things of the same sort, 
as horsey many stone, city; or of any portion of a quantity of 
stuff of the same sort, as irony wheaty water, A common 
noun distinguishes the things belonging to some class from 
eyerything which does not belong to that class. Thus the 
word horse distinguishes the animal so called from all other 
sorts of things, but does not distinguish one horse from 
another. 

31 A Proper Noun is a word used as the name of some par- 
ticular person, animal, place, or thing, as John, London, 
Bucephalus, Excalibur. The word proper (Latin proprius) 
means omn. A proper name is a person's or thing*s own 
name. 

Common nouns are significant. They not only denote, or mark out, 
the objects to which they are applied, but also connote^ or mark at the 
same time, the whole combination of attributes, the possession of which 
makes the thing signified a member of the class it belongs to. 

Proper nouns, as such, are not significant. Even if the name, con- 
sidered merely as a word, has a meaning, it is not applied to the object 
which it denotes in consequence of that meaning. Margaret means 
pearl, but it is not implied that a person called Margaret has pearly 
qualities. ^ / 

A proper noun serves to distinguish that for which it stands not 
only from things of a different sort, but also from other things of the 
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same sort Thus the name Cicero distinguishes the person who bore 
it| not only from a horse or a town, but from other men who did not 
bear that name. 

Proper nouns are written with a capital letter at the beginning. 
82 Proper noun^ are sometimes used like common nouns, when they 

denote classes or collections of persons ; as, the Howards, the Ceesars, 
the Alps; or when they represent the characteristics that marked some 
individual, as, if we say of a poet, '* He was the Homer of his age." 

On the other hand, some common nouns are occasionally used as the 
name, not of each individual in a class, but of the class at a whole. 
When we say, " Man is mortal,'' we mean all mankind. 

33 A noun which in the singular number stands for a col- 
lection or number of things, is called a Oollectiye Noun : as 
herdf parUamentf council^ mtdtitudet mob, 

34 A noun which denotes a quality or attribute, is called an 
Abstract Noun : as hardness^ prudence, jtistice. An abstract 
noun always pre-supposes the existence of an adjectiTe 
from which it is derived. 

35 There is a class of nouns which are sometimes confounded 
with abstract nouns. These are General Namps^ such as 
colour^ smell, space, time, life, death, &c. These, in the 
exact sense in which they are used, do not admit of plurals ; 
they are significant or connotative general names. 

Abstract nouns are sometimes used in the concrete sense, that is, 
standing for that which possesses the quality which they denote. Thus 
nobility frequently means the whole body of persons of noble birth ; 
youth, the whole class of young people, and so on. 

36 Nouns admit of the three variations of Gender, Number, 
and Case. 

Gander. 

37 Living beings are divided into two classes or sexes, the 
male sex and the female sex, the individuals in the one sex 
corresponding to those in the other. Things without life 
are not of either sex. Thus all things are arranged in 
three classes — things of the male sex, things of the female 
sex, and things of neither sex. 

38 In like manner, nouns (and pronouns) are divided into 
three classes or sorts (called Genders), which correspond to 
the three classes of things just mentioned. These are the 
Masculine Gender, the Feminine Gender, and the Neuter 
Gender. Q^ender comes from the Latin gentM, *a kind or 
sort.* 

The name of anjrthing of the male sex is called a mascu- 
line noun, or a noun of the masculine gender. 

The name of anything of the female sex is called a femi« 
nine noun, or a noun of the feminine gender. 
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The name of anything of neither sex is called a neuter 
noun, or a noun of the neuter gender. 

Man, king, father, horse, cock, bull, James, Henry, are 
masculine nouns. 

Woman, queen, mother, mare, hen, cow, Mary, Jane, are 
feminine nouns. 

Stone, tree, house, London, are neuter nouns. 

S9 Genders are classes of nouns fand pronouns) which cor- 
respond to the three classes or things of the male sex, 
things of the female sex, and things of neither sex.* 

It is also customary to use the word gender in an abstract 
sense, and to speax of it as an attribute of nouns and 
pronouns. In this abstract sense gender may be de&aed 
to be a distinction in the form or use of nouns and pro- 
nouns, by virtue of which they stand respectively for 
things of the male sex, things of the female sex, and things 
of neither sex. 

40 Things without life are often penonified^ or spoken of as if they were 
living beings, and therefore either of the male or of the female sex. In 
this case the nouns which stand for them are treated as being of the 
masculine or feminine gender. 

Thus, the Sun, Time, Summer, Death, <fec., are looked upon as male 
persons, and their names are accordingly masculine. 

The Moon, the Earth, Virtue, Night, a ship, countries — such as 
Europe, England, and many other things, are spoken of as though 
they were female persons, and their names are accordingly of the 
feminine gender. 

41 The names of animals sometimes do not indicate their sex, 
as sAeep, bird, parent. Such nouns are said to be of 
common gender. 

4*2 8ex is a distinction between things^ not between names. Oender is a 

distinction between names, not between things. It is, therefore, wrong 
to speak of the masculine sex^ or the male gender: to speak of a man as 
a masculine being, or to talk of things being of the masculine or feminine 
gender. Things may be of the male or female sex, but only words can 
be of the masculine, feminine, or neuter gender, 

43 The distinctions of gender in masculine and feminine 
nouns which stand for pairs of males and females, are made 
in three ways. 
First Mode, — Quite different words are used : as — 

Masculine. Feihinine. Masculine; Feminine. 

Bachelor maid or spinster Boy girl 

Boar sow Brother sister 

* It is only in English, however, that this simple cla8sificati'>n is observed. In 
Latin, Greek, and most modem languages, the names of many things which do 
not belong either to the male or to the female sec, are either masculme or femi- 
nine. In French and Italian there is no neuter gender at all. In Anglo-Saxon, the 
genders were to a great extent arbitrary, as in Latio. 
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Masculine. 


Femiuino. 


MftSOOUlM. 


FemininAi 


Bud^' 


doe 


King 
Lord 


queen 


BoU 


cow 


lady 


Bullock or ) 
steer / 


heifer 


Man 


woman 


Monk 


nun 


Cock 


hen 


Nephew 


niece 


Colt 


filly 


Papa 


mamma 


Dog 


bitch 


Bam 


ewe 


Drake 


duck 


Sir 


madam 


Earl 


countess 


Sire 


dame 


Father 


mother 


Sloven 


slut 


Gander 


goose 


Son 


daughter 


Gentleman 


lady 


Stag 


hind 


Hart 


roe 


Untile 


aunt 


Horse 


mare 


Wizard 


witch 


Husband ^ 


wife 






14 Second Mode, — Diflferent terminations are 


used: — • 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Abbot 


abbess 


Heir 


heiress 


Actor 


actress 


Heritor 


heretrix 


Administrator 


administratrix 


Hero 


heroine 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


Hunter 


huntress 


Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Host 


hostess 


Arbiter 


arbitress 


Instructor 


instructress 


Author 


authoress 


Jew 


Jewess 
lass 


Baron 


baroness 


Lad 


Beau 


belle 


Landgrave 


laAdgravine 


Benefactor 


benefactress 


Lion 


lioness 


Caterer 


cateress 


Marquis I 


marchioness 


Chanter 


chantress 


Master 


mistress 


Count 


countess 


Mayor 


mayoress 


Czar 


czarina 


Kegro 


Degress 


Dauphin 


dauphiness 


Patron 


patroness 


Deacon 


deaconess 


Peer 


peeress 


Director 


directrix 


Poet 


poetess 


Duke 


duchess 


Priest 


priestess 


Emperor 


empress 


Prince 


princess 


Enchanter 


enchantress 


Prior 


prioress 


Executor 


executrix 


Prophet 


prophetess 


Founder 


foundress 


Protector 


protectress 


Fox 


vixen "f 


Shepherd 


shepherdess 


Giant 


giantess 


Songster § 


songstress 


God 


goddess 


Sorcerer 


sorceress 


Governor 


governess 


Sultan 


sultana 



* Those feminines which end in -€u and 'ine came to us through French ; -est is 
derived from the Latin -ix ; those in -trix are direct imx>ortation8 from Latin. 

t Vixen (Anglo-Saxon flxenj lilce the Gterman Fttcbsinn) has the vowel modified. 

} Tlie mediffival Latin form of the word was marchio. 

§ Tne termination -iter was originally /eminine. Tbis use of it is preserved in 
spinster. In aesLm-stress and song-<<reM we have two feminine endings combine<L 
one of Saxon origin (-ster), the other French (ess). Many words in -ster now usud 
as masculine, or as pioper names, were originally feminine, and denoted occupa- 
tions ordinarily carried on by women; as, Baxter (from bake), Webster (from 
veavCt toeben), maltster, tapster (a barmaid ; the bar-man was formerly called 
taper). In brtdeffr<HM>^ groom is a corruption of goom (a. s. gums, * man '). 
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Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Masculine. Feminine. 


Tesutor 


testatrix 


Viscount Tisoountess 


Tiger 
Traitor 


tigress 
traitress 


Votary Totaress 
Widower widow • 


Tutx)r 


tatoress 




46 Third Mode, — ^Masculine and feminine words are prefixed 


to nouns of 


common gender. 






Masculine. 


Feminine. 




Cock-sparrow 
Bnll-calf 


hen-sparrow 
cow-calf 




He-goat 
Man-serrant 


she-goat 
maid-serrant 



The prefix must he either a noun or a pronoun. Such comhinations 
as male child and fenuUe child do not come under this head, hecause the 
words male and female are ac^ectives, and do not form compounds with 
the nouns that follow them. 



'Number, 

46 Number (Latin numerua) is a variation in the form of 
nouns (and pronouns), by means of wliich we show whether 
we are speaking of one of the things for which the noun 
(or pronoun) stands, or of more than one. 

There are two numbers, the Singular and the Plural. 

That form of the noun which is used when we speak of 
one of the things for which the noun stands is csdled the 
singular numhery as ahipy horse. 

That form which is used when we speak of more than one 
of the things for which the noun stands is called the plural 
numhert as ships, horses, 

47 As it is simpler to think and speak of one thing than to think and 
speak of several things at once, the singular is the original form of the 
noun. The plural form is derived from the singular by making sone 
change in it. The process of making this change is called inflection, 

48 The plural is derived from the singular in the following 
ways : — 

First Mode. — ^By simply adding the letter «, as hooh, books; 
table, tables; mother, mothers. 

After a sharp mute the $ has its sharp sound ; after a flat mute, a 
liquid, or a vowel, the $ has the sound of the flat sibilant s. This 
suffix has arisen from dropping the vowel of the proper syllabic termina- 
tion et (A. s. as). The influence of Norman-French, in which s or a; was 
the common plural termination, led to the graduid disuse of the other 
modes of forming the plural 



* Widow was formerly masculine as well as feminine. In Anglo-Saxon widuvm 
Was the masculine form, and widuwe the feminine. W^ was neuter, aa Weib still 
Is in Gtirman. 
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49 Second Mode, — By adding es to the tdngular. This ter- 
mination is added after the consonants a^ sh, ch (soft), x, 
and z; as gasy gases; laahf lashes; witch, tvttches; box, 
hoxes; topaz, topazes; after most words ending in the 
vowel 0, as hero, heroes; potato, potatoes; cargo, cargoes; 
and after the letter y, when it is preceded by a consonant. 
When es ia added, the y is changed into t, as lady, ladies.* 
"When the y is preceded by a vowel, s only is added, and the 
y is not changed into i, as valley, valleys, 

N.B. Qu counts as a consonant; hence the plural of 
toiiloquy is soliloquies, 

do Some words ending in o have » only added to form the plural, as 

cantqt, quartos, grottos, mottot, solos. After lo, s only is added. 

51 Many nouns ending in / or /« have the / softened into r when the 
plural is formed. The plaral in this case always ends in ves. Thns : 
loirf, loaveg; U<tf, leaves; knife, knives; beef, beeves; life, lives. j- But 
this change is not made in nouns which end in ff, iV, and oof, with 
the exception of ste^ff, the plaral of which is staves, and thi^, plural 
thieve*. Some other nouns also keep the/, 9A fife, fifes; strife, strifes. 

52 Third Mode, — ^By adding en, as ox, oxen; brother, brethren; 
child, children,X 

The word kine (the plaral of cow), also belongs to this class. There 
has been a change of the Towel sound besides the addition of the en. 
Welkin, the eloud-eovered sky, is considered by some to be a plaral of 
this class (German die Wolken, ' the clouds '). 

53 Fourth Mode. — By changing the vowel sound of the word, 
as tooth, teeth; mouse, mice; fool, feet; goose, geese, 

54 Many Tjatin and Oreek nouns are used in English without any 
change of form. The plurals of these words should be made in the 
same way as in the languages from which they are taken. The follow- 
ing rules must be attended to in forming the plurals of such words : — 

1. The termination a (in the singular) should be changed into <b, as 
formula, plural formuUe. 

2. The termination us should generally be changed into i, as tumulus, 
pL tumuli; radius, pi. radii. 

3. The termination urn or on should be changed into a, as animalculum, 
pL animulcula; effluvium, pi. effluvia; phenomenon, ^\. phenomena. 

4. The termination sis should generally be changed into see; as 
. ahfdysis, pi. analyses ; basis, pi. bases ; axis, pi. axes. 

5. Tlie termination ix or ex should be changed into ices ; as radix, pi. 
radices; appendix, pi. appendices. 

* In words of this kind it is more accurate to say that ie has been changed in 
the singular into y .- a^ the old English way of spelling the words in the siugulai 
was ladie^ glorie, iie. In proper names the y is usually retained in the pluraL 

f In An((ii>-Sax<>n, /at the end of a word was sounded like v. 

X In br^ren there is a modificatiun <>f the vowel besides the addition of en. 
Children ia a double plural, er bein)< an ancient plural termination. The third and 
fourth modes are retitricted to a few nouua of tiaxun origm. 



Sing. 
Genus 
Hiatus 
Series 


Plut. 
genera 
hiatus 
series 


Species 
Superficies 


species 
superficies 
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0. The following forms should also be attended to t— 

Sing. Plnr. 

Seraph (Heb.) seraphim 

Bandit (Ital.) banditti 

Beau (Fr.) beai^x 

Madame mesdames 
Mister {i.e. Master) messieurs 

Cherub (Heb.) cherubim Miasma (Gr.) miasmata 

But if a foreign word has passed into common use, the plural may be 
formed in the usual English fashion. Thus we say, cherubs^ ttraphM, 
banditt. 

55 Some nouns have two forms for the plural, which differ in meaning. 
The word die has two plurals: dtee (^stamps for coining), and d&ce 

(small cubes used for gaming). 

Penny has two plurals ; penniee (a number of separate ooins)^ and 
pence (used when we speak of a sum of money reckoned in that coin). 

Oeniua, used in the sense of a man of great natural ability, has the 
plural geniiuei. When used to denote a certain kind of supematura) 
beings, its plural is genii. 

The plural brothere is now used chiefly to express the ordinary family 
relationship. Brethren is used in a more metaphorical sense, to denote 
members of the same community. 

Cloth has two plurals, clothe and cloihee (gsrments). 

Shot takes a plural form only when it means tiie discharge of a 
missile. 

The nouns deer, eheep^ fi»h (meaning the race of fishes), ehot (as grap^ 
ehot), cannon f are the same in the plural as in the singular. 

56 Names of materials or natural productions, such as wheat, eugar^ 
ttmberj may be used in the plural number when different Tarieties of 
the article are spoken of; as raw tugart, French wines, 

57 Names of sciences ending in ice (as mechanics) are plural as regards 
their form and origin (being derived from the Greek neuter plural, as 
ta poUtika, politics), but are frequently used as if they were of the 
singular number. 

58 It is a mistake to use a plural of the word folk, as it is a noun of 
multitude, and means eeveral persons. We shoiUd write, folk say, not 
folks say, 

59 The words riches and alms are not really plural nouns, but are 
generally used as if they were in the plural number. News is plural 
in form, but is used as if of the singular number. There is no sufficient 
reason why means should ever be treated as if it were of the singular 
number, though seTcral good writers use such expressions as a means. 
We now use the singular pea and the plural peas ; but pease (Lat. pisum) 
was singular in old English, and had a collective sense. 

(K) Abstract nouns, from the nature of the idea which they denote, da 
not generally admit of the plural number. But when they are used to 
denote varieties or different instances of the quality referred to, they may 
have plurals, as affinities, negligences. On the other hand, some nouns 
have no singulsr, as scissors, bellows, breeches, tongs, annals, dregs, «a- 
. trails, hustings, measles, billiards, oats, &c. The things which they repre- 
sent are double or multiform. The singular wage is a provincial form. 
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The plnnl does not always inTolve exactly a repetition ot the idea 
conveyed by the singular, as eompasSf compoMes ; matin, meUint ,- %'espet , 
vespen; pain, pains; cdm, eom§; iron, irons; pair, pairs. 

Some nouns are nsed as plural in sense, though the sign of plurality 
is not added to them, as " Ten sail of the line' were seen off the coast ;" 
" Two thousand men were slain ;" ** He shot three brace of birds ;" " I 
bought four pair of gloTes ;" " A three foot rule." 

01 In compound nouns like father-in-law the mark of plurality is 

attached to the principal word in the compound, fathers-in-law. It is 
disputed whether the plural of Miss Smith should be " The Miss 
Smiths," or ** The Misses Smith." The latter is correct, though now 
regarded as rather pedantic. The former is commonly used, and 
must now be regarded as a well-established form. Tt is, perhaps, 
right, on the supposition that " Miss- Smith " is to be regarded as 
a compound name. 



Case. 

52 Things of which we speak by means of nouns stand in 
yarious relations to other things, and to actions and attri- 
butes*. Consequently, when these relations are expressed 
in language, nouns haye yarious relations to other words 
in the sentences in which they are employed. In the 
sentence, "The horse eats the man's hay," horse stands 
for that which does the action described by the yerb ; ?iay 
stands for that upon which the action is performed ; man^s 
is used to indicate to whom the hay belongs. The words 
horse and hay haye each a certain connexion with the verb 
ecUSf and ma/n*8 has a certain connexion with the noun hay. 
Some languages haye several different terminations which 
nouns are made to assume, to indicate the yarious relations 
in which they stand to other words. These different forms 
of the noun are called cases. The word case (Lat. castis) 
means /aMirtg, The ancient G-reek grammarians took a 
fancy to represent that form of a noun in which ifc is used 
when it is the subject of a sentence, by an upright line, 
and compared the other forms to lines falling or sloping 
off from this upright line at different angles. Hence a 
collection of the yarious forms which a noun might assume 
was called the declension or sloping down of the nouu. 
What we caU.the Nominative Case was called the upright 
case, 

B3 Case may be defined to be ** the form in which a noun or 
pronoun is used, in order to show the relation in which it 
stands to some other word in the sentence." 
The process of forming the different cases of a noun is 
called inflection^ ' 
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In English there are now * three cases, the NominatiTe 
Case, the Possessiye Case, and the Objectiye Case, t 

In some of the pronouns these three eases are all di£ferent ; in nouns 
ihe nominative and objectiTe cases are alike. 

S6 The nominatiye case is that form in which a noon (or 
pronoun) is used when it is the subject of a yerb ; that is, 
when it stands for that about whidi something is said by 
means of a yerb. In the sentence, ** Men build houses, 
the uoun men stands for that about which something is 
said by means of the yerb build. The noun men, therefore, 
is in the nominatiye case, because it is the subject of tko 
yerb build. In the sentence, '* The boy was stnick by his 
brother," the noun boy stands for that about which some- 
thing is said by means of the yerb vhm atrucky and therefore 
the noun boy is in the nominatiye case, because it is the 
subject of the yerb luas struck. If the yerb of the sentence 
be m the actiye yoice, the subject of the yerb stands for 
the doer of the action described by the yerb. If the yerb 
be in the passiye yoice, the subiect of the yerb stands for the 
object of the action described oy the yerb. In eitiier case 
the subject stands for that about which something is said by 
means of the yerb. 

66 The noon in the nominative case ia the answer to the question made 



* English was andently a much more inflected languaae than it is now. When 
it was in its An^lo-Saxon stage, nouns and pronouns had five cases, answering to 
the NomicHtive. Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Ablative of Latin, the dative 
aiid ablative being alike in the declensions of nouns. There were also three sepa* 
rate declcniona of nouns (see Appendix). In modem English (as in French) &e 
U6e of case-cudings has to a great extent been replaced by we use of prepoeitiona. 
The function of a preposition was originally to give greater definiteuess to the 
somewhat vague idea expre^8ed by a case-ending. Tbus, in Greek the genitive 
case denoted Jrom, the dative at, the accusative to. The preposition irapa con- 
veyed the idea of alcngnde o/, and so the genitive inreceded by wapd meant >Voh» 
the fide qf somethiug ; the dative preceded by wapa meant cU tlte aide of sometfadng; 
the accnsative with wapd meant to the tide of something. Similar^ in Latin tCe 
ftccus tive case marked motion to some object. If motion to the insuU of the thing 
was to be expressed, the vague notion expresf«ed by the accusative was defined by 
prefixing the preposition in: if motion to the outride only was implied, ad was 
prefixed. The uhc of all prepositions originated in this way. They did not ffovem 
cas<;s, t «.. require certain cases to be used after them, but were prefixed to cases 
t^ give greater definitenesH to the idea already expressed by the ecue itself. It will 
easily be seen how, in covirse of time, the case^^nding in the word that followed a 
prepoRitioii would become superfluous, when prepositions were uniformly em- 
ployed before the same cases. As an accusative always came after ool, and an 
ablative after d«, it became needless to put any case-ending at all ; the pnmosition 
Itself beoune all-important and suflicient But though in modem I^guah and 
Frexch a preposition followed by a noun is the nibrtitute for a case, it ia wrong to 
call that combination itself a ease. If a prepot^ition and noun tOKOthor make a 
ea*e, it follows necessarily that there are as many oases as there are prepoeitiona. 

t Nrmivative cme" frum the Latin nomino, ' I name;' potsesrive^ from the Latia 
jMa ideo, ' I po&sess ; ' objeetitt, frum the Latin otijieio, * I throw towarda.' 
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by patting who or w?iai before the verb. Thus in the preceding sentences : 
" Who build houtei ? Ans. Men." " Who was struck ? Ans. Tfie boy,' * 

67 The possessive case is that form in which a noun (oi pro- 
noun) is used in order to show that something belongs to 
the person or thin^ for which it stands. Thus, in the 
sentence, **I saw John's book," the noun John* a is in the 
possessive case, to denote that John possesses something 
(namely, a book). John*8, then, is tho possessive case of 
the noun John, 

68 The noun in the possessive case is iii the attributive rela- 
tion to the noun which stands for that which is possessed. 

69 As what is possessed must be a person or a thing of some 
kind, a noun in the possessive case can only be in the 
attributive relation to a noun,\ 

70 The possessive case in the singular number, and in those 
plurals which end in any other letter than «, is formed by 
adding the letter s with an apostrophe before it (thus, *8) to 
the nominative case; as, John*8, merCs, geese* a. In those 
plurals which end in a the possessive case is indicated in 
writing by placing the apostrophe after the «, as, **tho 
birds* feathers." 

71 Sometimes the possessive case in the singular number of 
nouns that end in 8 or ce is merely marked by placing an 
apostrophe affcer the word; as, u^neaa* aon. But this 
practice is now nearly obsolete, except in a few common 
instances; as, **for conscience^ sake," '*for goodness' sake." 

72 In the case of a complex name, the termination of the possessive case 
is bnl^ affixed to the last of the names; as, "Julias- Cflesar's death;" 
" John Thomas Smith's father." It is even usual to carry out the same 
principle when one thing is possessed by several persons; as, "John. 
Willutm, and Mary's uncle;" that is, tlie uncle of John, William, and 
Mary. This practice, however, cannot be defended on grammatical 
principles. In compound nouns like father-in-law the mark of the 
possessive case is attached to the last word of the compound : father-in* 
law's. The plural is formed on a different principle (see § 61 ). 



* Such expressions as, " The noun boy Is the nominative e<ue to the verb," are 
incorrect. Case is equivalent to form. Mow a noun is not aform, nor would thera 
be any sense in talkhig of the nominative form to a verb. The case of a noim is not 
its rc^tion to a verb, but the form which indicates that relation. Of course this 
f^damental distinction between a noun and the form of a noun is not affected 
by the accident that in English the nominative aud accusative cases of nonns are 
alike. Tae hicorrectness of the mode of speaking xbove referred to is rendered 
evident in an amusing manner by the mistake which beginners in Latin frequently 
make, of explaining the accusative case which precedes an infinitive mood by 
saying that Uie noun in the accusative is the nominative to the verb. 

t lids noun is somethnes omitted. Thus we say, " He went to the baker's,*' 
».«„ to the baker's shop. "A picture of my father's" means "a picture of my 
father's pictures," or **one of ray father's pictures." "A picture of my father," 
on the other hand, means " a painted r«pret>entatioii of my futhi»r." &ce, hv.w- 
ever, f 108, note- ^ 
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73 The apostrophe * in the poMessWe cage singnlai marks that a vowel 

has been lost. The termination was anciently (in Anglo-Saxon ) e< -f 
(as in Wednesday f t.«. Wodenetday), afterwards i$. It is therefore an 
unmeaning process to put the apostrophe after Uie plural s (as birdsX 
because no vowel has been dropped there. In scch possessives as 
Thomas's the vowel is sounded m speaking, but omitted in writing. 
This genitive or possessive termination, es or '*«, was not affixed to 
feminine nouns in Anglo-Saxon or old English. We still say Lady'day 
and not Lady's'day. (See Morris, Spee.f p. xix.) 

7 i The meaning of the possessiye case i^ sometiines expressed 
by means of tae preposition of, with the objectiye case after 
It. Thus, for "My father's mue,'* we may say, **The 
house of my father." But the possessiye case must not be 
substituted for the preposition o/, unless poMession is im- 
plied by it. This use of of is not found in Anglo-Saxon. 

There are some expressions in which the force of the of almost dis- 
appears, as when we say " the city of Paris," " a brute of a fellow." But 
in these instances the of seems rather to have a partitive sense. Pari$ 
is of wider signification than eiiy^ the term dty being applied to Pari* 
in one of its aspects ; man^ or a man^ is a wider term tiian brute, as 
applied to a man. 

In old English there is a use of the possessive case which has now 
disappeared, and which corresponds to what is called the objective 
genitive in Latin (as amor peeunia, " the love of money "). Thus in the 
English version of the Bible, Thy fear is used for the fear of Thee, In 
Sbakspeare his taking off means the taking off of him. 

The possessive inflection '«may be used for nouns that denote persons, 
animals, or things that are personified, as "John's book;" "Uie cat's 
tail ; " " reason's voice," Also when the noun is commonly preceded 
by the definite article, as " the sun's light ;" " the earth's surface ;" " the 
lightning's glare." Also in some idiomatical phrases, as with the word 
sake, " For his oath's sake ; " " For thy name's sake ; " "A day's journey." 
Poetry admits this possessive much more frequently than prose. 

75 The objectiye case is that form in which a noun or pro- 
noun is used when it stands for the object of the action 
spoken of in some yerb, or when it comes after a preposi- 
tion. In the sentence, *'The stone struck the boy, the 
act of striking is spoken of as being directed to a certain 
object, namely, hoy. The word hoy, which stands for the 
object of the action, is called the ohjed of the verb, and is in 

"^ The plur&l books has just as Afood a right to an apostrophe as the possessive 
sixifra'Kr, a vowel having been omitted The Anglo-Saxon termination was -as. 

t It U almost incredible how many persons have been induced to adopt the silly 
notion that the *s of the posnestiive case is an abbreviation for his, so that (A« king^e 
croum is tht king his crown. The word his is itself the possessive case of he: so that, 
m this principle, hisKbe-f hi8sshe+be+hi8=he + he4'he<4-his, and so on a<t 
tn/!/(t/um. Horeover. Mary's bonntt must be explained to mean, Mary his bonnet. 
Tae m stnke is so stunid, and shows such blank ignorance of the principles n( 
gramtnafieal forms, that one wonders how the notion oniild ever have oiiginatel. 
some (as Ben Jonson) suppose that the alteration of the posaessive terminatioa 
•€$ into -ie, and its pronunolAtion as a diMtinot syllable, led to the »"t»t'^Vft, 
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the objectiye case. In the sentence, *' John was riding in a 
coach/' the noun coachj which comes after the preposition 
tn, is in the objective case. 

The objective case is often used, like the Latin dative, to 
denote the indirect object of a verb, that is to say, it stands 
for some person or thing indirectly affected by the action, 
but not the direct object of it ; as, ** Tell me a tale ; " ** Eob 
7ne the exchequer." 

76 When a noun in the objeciiTe case is the object of a verb, the noun in 
the obiective case answers to the question formed by putting whom or 
what before the verb and its subject. As in the example given above, 
" Whom or what did the stone strike ?" Ans. " The boy." 

77 In nouns the objective case is the same in form as the nominative. 
The nonn which is the subject of the verb, and therefore in the nomina* 
tive case, is generally put before the verb (in assertions, not in ques> 
tions): the noun which is the object of the verb is generally put after 
the verb. These rules, however, are by no means invariable. The 
former is frequently disregarded in poetry, or when an adverb or 
adverbial phrase is used before the verb and its subject; as, ''On 
rushed the foe ;" " ^y the wayside sat an old man." The second rule 

' is also sometimes neglected for the sake of emphasis : as in such a 
sentence as M The two brothers, were equally guilty; John he punislied, 
but William he forgave." 

78 Strictly speaking, it ought to be said that nouM in English have only 
two cases or forms ; one (Buch as man^ dog) for which a new name would 
have to be invented, used indifferently for ^e subject and for the object 
of verbs ; the other, the possessive case. But, as pronouns have three 
eases, and in other languages it is very common for the nominative and 
accusative cases to be alike, it does not seem worth while to alter the 
commonly received arrangement In Anglo-Saxon there were five cases, 
answering to the Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Ablative 
of Latin. In nouns the dative and ablative were the same in form, in 
adjectives they had different terminations. 

79 The following are examples of the declension of nouns in 
English :~ 

Singular. PluraL 

Nominative Case .... Man Men. 

Possessive Case Man's Men's. 

Objeetive Case Man Men. 

Nominative Case .... Father Fathers. 

Potwessive Case Father's Fathere*. 

Objective Case Father Fathexs. 
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ADJECTIVE. 

80 When we think or speak of anything, we frequently haye 
in mind not only the thing itself, out some quality or 
attrihute Ihat it possesses, or some feust or circumstance 
respecting it. We may think of a rose, and at the same 
time have in our minds the idea that it is red, and so speak 
(^ it as a red roee. We may be speaking about a child, 
and at the same time connect with it the idea that it is a 
child just spoken of or pointed to, and so speak of it as 
this child. We may speak of some birds, and at the same 
tin\e indicate that there are three of them, and so speak of 
them a» three birds. The w(Mrds that are used in this way 
with nouns are called Adjectives.* 

SI Definition, An adjective is a word used with a noun to 
denote some quality, attribute, or fact, which we connect 
in thought with that for which the noun stands, so that the 
adjective and noun toother form a compound description 
of tiiat which we have m our thoughts, f 

83 In the phrase a whiti hone, the word whitt is an adjeetiTe. It denotes 
a certain quality of the horse. 

In the sentence, / »aw two fMn, the word turo is an adjeotive. It 
points out a fact respecting the men, that they were two in number!, 

In the sentence, / love thit ehUd] the word thU is an adjective. It 
' points out, with regard to the child spr>ken of, the fact that it answers 
to a certain designation made either by words or by pointing. ' 

83 When placed beside the noun to which it refers, an 
adjective is said to be used attrihuiivdy ; as ** a red ball;^* 
**a bird flying through the air." When an adjective is 
placed a^r some part of the verb be (or some other verb 
of incomplete predication, such as became), without having 
the substantive to which it relates expressed with it, it is 
said to be used predicatively ; as, ''the ball is red," ''the 
bird was flying.** 



* Latin cuijectivtu, *' capable of being annexed or attached to nocnething," firom 
eu^fect^u, *' annexed or added to something." 

t It is a mistake to call an adjective the lutme of a qnaUly oi aitilbute. Before 
we can name anything, it must be made a separate object of thought, and the 
ncnae of anything that we onn thinic or speak about is a noun. Whiteness is the 
naiM of a certain quality, and is a «Mmn. White denotes the quality, but does not 

name it. 

Beware of the absurdity of saying that "an adjective denotes the quality of a 
noun." A noun is a nawie. When we speak of a reef roee^ the adjective red does uot 
denote a quality of the name rose, but of the thing for which the name stands. 
The blunder is very obvious, but is nevertbaleas ooromitted in most EngUsli 
Gramman. 
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84 As an adjective is not the name of any thing, nor a word used as the 

substitute for a name, an adjective can never be used as the subject of 
a sentence, as the object of a verb, or governed by a preposition. 

Sd Adjectiyes may be distributed into the following classes : 
— Qualitative Adjectives, Quantitative Adjectives, and 
Demonstrative or determinative Adjectives. 

S6 1. Qualitative AdjecttveSy i,e. adjectives whicli denote some 
quality or attrilmte (from the Latin qualia^ *■ of which sort '), 
as virtuouSy highy white, beautiful, atich* sam^y only.f 
The verbal adjectives called Participles belong to this class. 

87 2. Quantitative AdJectiveSy t.c, adjectives which denote how 
much or how many of that for which the noim stands we 
have in our thoughts (from the Latin quantua, * how 
great '). This class includes — 
o. The Cardinal Numeral Adjectives, one, two, threey &c. 
(The words hundredy thouaandy milliony like pair and dozeuy 
are nouns. They may be used with the indefinite article 
before them.) 

b. The Indefinite Article an or a. 

c. The words aW,J ariy, iomey halfy many, feWy little y lesa^ 
ieasty enoughy muchy morCy mosty bothy aeveraly whole, no 
(= not any)y non£. 

Example. * All men are mortal.' * He rode all day long.' * He 
sleeps all night.' ' He travelled all the next day.' ' Some men prefer 
this.' ' Give me some wine ' ' We had a half holiday.' * Wait half an 
hour.' * Few persons will believe that.' ' He has but little wealth, and 
less wisdom.' ' He has not given me the least trouble.' ' I have had 
enough wine.' ' Give him money enough.' ' I have much pleasure in 
doing this.' ' He has more sense than his neighbour.' ' Most persons 
admire valour.' * He had both eyes put out.' * They are both in fault. 
* He has eaten a whole apple.' ' JVlake no noise.' ' They have no more 
hope,' i.e.y not any mure hope. * Give none offence.' * Give none 
occasion to the adversary.' 

* Some Grammars contain a very silly rule (invented by L. MurrayX that guch 
eannot be used when thei*e is another adjective joined attributively with the novin. 
Such phrases as auch vnttched prejudices, such despic<ihU characters, are perfectly 
legitimate. 

When Mvxk is used with a noun which is preceded bv the indefinite article, the 
article comes between the adjective and the noun ; as, suxk an event, suck a sad 
ttory. 

t Only is always either an adjective used attributively, or an adverb. In ** There 
are only four persons present ; " " He is only pretending," only U an adverb. 
In " He only was saved ; " "My only son," only is an attributive adjective. Only 
is never by any chance used instead of a noun. It is therefore absurd to cad it a 
prcwun. 

t The words all, half, little, less, least, miich, more, most, enongh, are also used as 
adverbs; as *'all round the world ;" **half afraid: " "I am but little encouraged 
by that;" ** "he \b lest careful than his brother;" "ho is tbe least ambitious man 
toat I know ; " he is much more studious than he used to be ; " " he is mou anxvms 
to cuooeod; " "he is tott tfnoiv^" 
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88 Some of these words are also used as substautiyes : — 

Few. 'I have a few^ shillings.' [The phrase a many is equally 
iegitiraate, but is obsolete.] , 

Little, Uts^ least; as, ' Little was said.' * Less will not saffice.' * Least 
said, soonest mended.' * Give me a little of that.' 

Enough. * Enough is as good as a feast.' 

Muchy morey most. * Maoh has been said, bat more remains to be told.* 

Whole. ' He spent the whole of the day in playing.' 

None. ' None are altogether without hope.' 

89 LittUy lessy and lecut, when they are need before a nonn and are them- 
selves preceded by an article, nre qualitative adjectiTes ; as, ' a little 
boy.' Th^ comparative of little, in this sense, when it is used attribu- 
tively, is often written lesser; as ' the lesser evil of the two.' 

Least, in the qualitative sense, is nearly obsolete, except in one or two 
phrases ; as, * Not in the least degree.' 

90 Many may be used with a noun in the singular,t provided the inde- 
finite article be placed before the noon ; as, * Many a man has lost hia 
life by these means.' 

91 Ally noy none, some, enough, may denote either number or quantity; aa 
'all men,' *all the way,' 'some pens,' 'some beer,' 'no money,' 'no 
friends,' &c. When all denotes quantity, the definite article is commonly 
placed between it and the noun. 

92 The use of none before a noun is now old-fashioned. It differs ^m 
no as mine differs from my: {.e., no is used when the noun which it 
relates to is expressed, and none when the noun is not expressed ; as^ 
' I have no horse, and my neighbour has none* 

93 The quantitative numeral one is often used substantively, meanifig 
a single individual of some kind already mentioned. When thus used, 
it may even have a plural. * Give me another pen, this is a bad one;* 
or, ' these are bad ones' 

94 Both has the effect of directing the attention to each of two things 
spoken of, while at the same time the two are spoken of together. The 
assertion therefore is made, grammatically speaking, of the two things 
together, while in sense it is made of each separately. 

95 3. Demonstratitre or Definitive Adjectives (Latin demcnstrOy 
* I point out*) are adjectives which point out which thing 
or things we are speaking of, out of the class of things 
denoted by a conunon noun. — To this class belong 

ff. The Definite Article the, 

6. The so-called Adjective Pronouns, or Pronominal 
Adjectives, comprising the following classes :— 

1. The Demonstrative Pronouns thia^ thisse, that, those, 

* Few used as an adjective involves a negation of there bein^ many. " He h a 
few frienda" A few, when few is used substantively, involves a negation that 
there are none: it implies somey hut not many. 

t So muUus and plarimus in Latin. " Plorimus in Junonia honorem aptnu 
dicet equis Argos."— iforace. 
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2. The Belatiye and Interrogative Pronotui which. 

3. The Relative and Interrogative Pronoun what 

4. The Distributive PronouAs each, every,* either, neiiher, 
other, 

6. The Relative and Interrogative Pronoun whetJier, 

6. The Indefinite Pronouns any, other, another.^ 

7. The Possessive Pronouns Jiers, ours, yours, theirs, own, 

8. The Eefleotive Pronoun self. 

c. The Ordinal Numerals, first, second, third, &c. 

96 A word is known to be an adjective when it can be pat before a nonn 
so as to denote some attribute or fact respecting that for «rhich the 
noun stands. W?uit and which are adjectives, for we can say, what nuin ? 
which child J W?io is not an adjective, for we cannot say, who man 1 or 
urAoih woman t 

97 In speaking we do not always express all that we have in 
our thoughts, when what is expressed shows clearly enough 
what is to be understood as meant, though not expressed. 
One result of this is, that adjectives are very often used 
without having the nouns to which they relate expressed. 
Thus, ** The good are happy ; " t.c. good people. ** Blessed 
are the7»6cA;;'* t.e. meek persons. So in a singular sense 
we say " the grand," " the terrible." ** This is good, but 
that is better;" i.e. this thing is good, but that thing is 
better. ** He has this character in common with his neigh- 
bours." **/w general he avoids such mistakes;" **He 
recommended this in particular;** ^*At least; " **At random;** 
** In futvre.** 

98 This is especially the case with the quantitative and 
demonstrative adjectives. Thus, "Many (persons) are 
called, but few (persons) are chosen;" "All (men, or 
persons) heard, and some obeyed;" "/know that;*' **i 
heard whatX you said." (See § 88.) 

99 In such cases as these the adjective is said to be used sub- 
stantively, that is, 9.S though it were itself a substantive ; 

• Every is frequently classed among the pronouns in English Grammars, although 
under no circumstances is it ever used instead of a nouii. Any is sometimes an 
•dverb. 

f When other is used substantively it may have a plural : ** Others may believe 
tbatubut I do not.** 

X When whaz and tohieh^ that and thU, are used substantively, they are only of 
the neuter gender, unless they are connected by the verb is wito a eubstantive, as 
•* Wbich is the kingt" . " This is he," " That is the man." These and those may be 
of any gender. 

When qualitative adjectives are used in tbis way they generally refer to some 
noun in tiie plural which is imderstood, and are always preceded by the definite 
article : as, " The generous are loved." They may be used also witbout referenci 
to a plural noun, to express a general idea, as, the Sublime, the BeatUifiU. 
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the real explanation being, that the fiubstantiTe to which 
the adjective belongs is only not acpreaaed, 

100 In one or two instances, however, some adjectives are used so com- 

?letel7 as substantives, that thev have the ordinary inflections of nouns, 
'bis is the case with the words one, other (see §§ 93, 95). Even either 
and neither have a possessive case formed from them by some writers. 
Bat the authority for this is questionable. 

101 There are seversl cases in which an adjective becomes, to all intents 
and purposes, a noun. Thus the words subject and individual are pro- 
perly adjectives. They are also nouns; as when we say, "A subject's 
duties ;" " The subjects of the Queen ;" ** An individual's tastes,'* or 
" Many individuals." 

102 Adjectives, in English, are not declinable words. With 
the exception of the words this and that, which have plural 
forms, these and those, and self, which has a plural sdves, 
no adjective in English indicates gender, number, or case, 
by means of inflection. 

103 Adjectives are generally said to agree in gender, number, 
and case, with the nouns which they qualify. But the rule 
is nugatory, because (with the exception mentioned above) 
adjectives do not admit of variations of form bv which 
number, case, and gender can be indicated. It is better to 
say simply that adjectives qualify the nouns with which 
they are used. In other languages the case is different. 



Comparison of Adjectives. 

104 Adjectives admit of three varieties of form, called Degrees 
of Comparison. These are the Positive Degree, the Uom- 
parative Degree, and tlie Superlative Degree. 

106 The Positive Degree of an adjective is the adjective in its 
simple form, used to point out some quality or attribute of 
that which we speak about, as *'A black cat," ^^AJhie day." 

106 When we wish to indicate that one thing,* or set of things, 
possesses the same quality or attribute as another, but that 
it possesses the said quality or attribute in a greater degree 
than the other thing or set of things, a change is made in 
the form of the simple adjective to mark this. The syllable 
er (oi r only when the adjective ends in mute c) is added ; 
as **My knife is sharper than yours;" ** John's book is 
pretty, but mine is prettier;** ** Your parents are richer 

* The word thing means generally whatever we nan think about, t.e., make a 
distinct object of thought, including penonSf as well as what we commonly 
denominate thingi. 
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than mine;" **Tliis soldier ia toZ?cr than those;" "These 
books are larger than that one." In these examples, it will 
be seen that one thing may be compared either with one 
thing or with a set of thjjigs, and tnat one set of things 
ma^ be compared either with another set of things or wi& 
a single thing. 

107 The Comparative Degree of an adjective is that form of it 
by means of which we show that one thing, or set of things, 
possesses a certain quality or attribute in a greater degree 
than another thing, or set of things. 

108 It mast not be imagined that the comparative degree expresses the 
existence of more of a certain quality in an object than the positire 
degree does. If we say, " William is a clever boy," and ** John is 
cleverer than Thomas," we are not to infer that cleverer in the second 
case implies the existence of more cleverness in John than the adjec- 
tive clever implies in the case of William. The fact may be that William 
is cleverer than John. The positive degree is nsed in the one case 
simply because William is iiot compared with any one else ; and the 
comparative degree is used in the second case because John is compared 
with Thomas. 

109 Even the use of an adjective in the positive degree often implies some 
standard of comparison ; as when we use such words as high, great, &c. 
But this results only from the meaning of the words themselves, and 
does not affect the grammatical use of the words. ' 

Some adjectives which are comparatives in origin are now used as 
positives, though they still involve the idea of relation in space or time. 
Such are fonner, latter, elder, upper, inner, &c. 

110 The Superlative Degree of an adjective is that form of it 
which shows that a certain thing, or set of things, possesses 
some quality or attribute in a greater degree than any other 
of the doss to which it belongs. It is formed by adding at or 
est to the simple adjective, or the adjective in the positive 
degree ; as, greatest, tallest y largest. Thus, of several boys in 
a group, we may say, "John is the tallest." Of the countries 
of Europe we may say, ** England is t?ie wealthiest.*' 

111 If we say, " John is taller than all the other boys in the class," we 
express the same relation as to height between John and ihe rest as if 
we say, " John is the tallest boy in the class." But in the former case, John 
IB considered apart from the other boys of the class, so that the two 
objects that we have in mind are John and t?ie other boys in the cIum. 
When the superlative degree is used, John is considered as 0710 of the 
group of boys between whom the comparison is made. 

112 When two things only are compared, it is usual and proper to employ 
the comparative degree, even ^hen the things form one group, as such 
a group only admits of the comparison of one thing with one other; as, 
" This line is the longer of the two." Nevertheless, from what has been 
said in the last paragraph, it appears that it would not be very inaccurate 
to say, ** the longest of the two." Such expressions are frequentl| 
employed by good writers. 
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jl3 Many adjectives, from the nature of the ideas which they 
express, cannot have comparative and superlatiye degrees ; 
as, rightt le/ty wrongs square^ triangular, together with m6st 
of the quantitative a^ectives, and all the demonstrative 
adjectives. Sometimes, however, adjectives are used in a 
sense which falls short of their strict meaning, and then 
they admit of degrees of comparison which would not 
otherwise be tolerable. For examjple, extreme, perfect, 
elite/. As when we say, **This specimen is more perfect 
than that;" "He died in the extremest misery;" "The 
chief eat among ten thousand." 

114 In the case of some adjectives, the degrees of comparison 
are marked by what are commonly termed irregular forms. 
These are the following : — 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


Good 


better* 


best 


Little f 


less 


least 


Much 


moret 


most 


Many 


more 


most 


Bad 


worse § 


worst 


Late 


later or latter 


latest or last 


Nigh 


nigher 


Highest or next|| 


Fore 


former 


foremost or first 


Old^ 


older or elder 


oldest or eldest 


Far 


farther 


farthest •• 


[Forth] 


farther 


furthest. 



115 Adjectives of more than two syllables, and most adjec- 
tives of two syllables, do not allow of the formation of 
comparative and superlative degrees. But the same ideas 
as are expressed by these degrees of comparisou are 
denoted by prefixing the adverbs more and most to the 
simple adjective, or adjective in the positive degree. Thus 
we say, Virtuous, more virtuous, most virtvxms; Learned 



* The positivH bet is still used in the dialect of Here*"ord8hire. Best is a Hhortened 
form of betn or btttBt. Jn Anglo-Saxon bft itself is a comparative adverb. 

+ Little is a diminutive hx)m the root lit (old English lyte). The superlative leoMt 
has lost the t of the root, like htti and latt. In Um the t is softened into » before 
the termination <«, which is found in this comparative and in loorte. Leuer is a 
double comparative. 

X In old lilnulisb we often find moe for more. 

\ In Anglo-Saxon the positive vseor means bad, 

II In Chaucer we find hext for highegt. 

IT Thet-e is an antiquated positive form, eld. Older is an ordinary adjective of liie 
comparative decree. Elder, though originally a simple oomp^rative, has now lost 
that force, and is used to denote not so much greater ag>3, as the relation of pre- 
cedence which is a consequence of being older. Bldev cannot be followed by Ihooi. 

** These forms are nqw established iu the language, but they are formed upon 
a false analogy. From the adverb forth are derived ftirther and furthest. ISut 
there being no adjective iu the positive d^free except far^ further and fwiikvi 
were corrupted inUi farther axid. farthest, and set down as derivatives from /or. 
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moTt learned, moat learned. The disyllabic adjectiyes which 
do admit of degrees of comparison are those ending in -y 
{merry f merrier^ merriest; Jtoly, holier, holiest); in ^er (as 
tefuder, tenderer, tenderest) ; and those in -lie (as able, abler, 
iihlest) ; and some others, as pleasanter, pleasantest, &c. 

116 It is a mistake to call such expressions as more virtuotu^ most splendidf 
the comparative and superlative degrees of the simple adjectives. They 
do not answer to the dt^nilion of comparative and superlative degrees ; 
and, moreover, lets virluou* and least virtttotu would have quite as good 
a right to be called degrees of comparison of virtuous, as more virtuoud 
and most virtuous. 

117 It is equally incorrect to speak of phrases like very great, very small, 
as superlative degrees or their equivalents. They do not take their 
origin from ike same kind qf eompariaon as that which gives rise to the 
superlative degree of an adjective. They are phrases of the same class 
as rather large, somewhat tedious^ excessively small, &c. They ttpring from 
the necessity for a tacit reference to some understood standard of com- 
parison even in the use of many adjectives in the positive degree. 

1 18 In Anglo>Saxon there were two superlative suffixes, -ost 
or -est and -emoifcompare the Latin -imtis in simiU-imus, 
intvmvs, &c.). There are a few superlatives in English 
ending in -7W0«< : hindmost, topmost, inmost, foremost, utter- 
^nost» Most of these are derived, not from adjectives in 
the positive degree, but from adverbs. They are not com- 
pounds of the adverb most, but double superlatives, formed 
by ^e use of both terminations -ema and -ost. In old 
fhi^lish we find formest. The older writers often use 
double comparatives and superlatives, as **more kinder," 
"most unkindest." Former appears to be a comparative 
formed from the A.s. superlative /orma. 



ABTICLE. 

119 The Articles* are often classed as a separate part of 
speech, but tiiey belong in reality to the class of adjectives. 

120 There are two Articles, the Indefinite Article an or a, and 
the Definite Article t?^e. 



* Latin curtieul%» * a Joints' a word used rather vaguely by the Latin gram« 
marianai 
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121 The indefinite article an is a Quantitatiye Adjective. It 
is the same in origin as the word one (in Scotch one). When 
placed before a noun it indicates that we are speaking of 
some one of the things for each of which the noun is a name, 
as, ' A dog bit me ; * 'I saw an old man.' 

122 The form an is used before words beginning with a yowel 
sound or mute ^, as an apple, an heir. 

An drops the n and bidcomes a before woids beginning with 
a consonant, the aspirate h, or the letter u when the sound 
of ^ is put before the u in pronunciation, as A man^ a horse^ 
a yellow ball, a useful hook, 

123 The indefinite article is sometimes equivalent to any or 
every, as ** Three times a week, t.e., every week; " **Ha&-a- 
crown a* dozen, i.e., any or every dozen;" "A hundred 
pounds a year, t.e., every year." 

124 The definite article the is a Demonstratiye Ac^ectiye. It 
is used before a noun, to define or mark the paSrticular 
individual or individuals that we are speaking of out of 
the class named by the noun. It is of the same origin as 
the demonstrative adjective that In Anglo-Saxon there 
was no definite article distinct from the demonstrative and 
relative pronoun, se, eeo, thaet (see Appendix, A., 1). The 
word the was indeclinable, ana used oftener as a relative 
pronoun than as a demonstrative. 

125 The definite article is used in English hefore significant nonns (see 
§ 31). It is used to mark out or individualize out of all the objects 
of thought that might be denoted by the significant name, that one to 
which attention is directed. It does this, first, by directing attention to 
some attributive adjunct by which the individual is distinguished from 
the I est of the class of which it is a member. Thus, when we say, the 
bUick hone, the points attention to the adjective black, by which the 
horse in question is distinguished from others of the group to which it 
belongs. When we say, the Queen of England, the points to the dis- 
tinguishing adjunct of England In the man who $tole mff puree, the 
points to the distinguishing adjective clause who etole, &c The 
omission of the common name which is restricted by the adjective or 
attributive adjunct leads to such combinations as the Thamee (for the 
river Tfiames) ; the Atlantic (for the Atlantic ocean) ; the Victory (for the 
ship y^ietory). Secondly, by indicating that out of all the possible objects 




wan 
Whea 



lieu mia iuvi> was j.i)bi> ai^tui; ui, «iuu uie a uaiuo mj ue couiouDaea wltn tne 

aiticle, expressions like 'a shilling a pound' appear to have been formed <m a 
false analogy. . 
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to whieh the significant name might be applied, we are speaking of 
that particular one with which we have some obvious connection or 
concern, as when we say, the «ttn, the moortf the Queen, the City, the etreet, 
the door, the army^ the Churchy &c. 

(B) The word the is used before significant nouns in the singular to 
show that one individual is taken as the representative of its class, as 
when we talk of tfie Uon, the eagle, or when the name does not admit of 
more than one application in the sense in which it is used, as the 
vnivene, the Deity, the ocean. 

(c) The is used before nouns in the plural to show that we are speak* 
ing of the whole of the class to which thb name belongs, as when we 
speak of the ttan, ihe English, the good, the Alpe. 

There is a corresponding use of the before an adjective when the two 
together form (not, as some say, an abttract, but) a univenal concrete 
name, as the eublime, the ridiculous, 

126 When a noun preceded by an article is qualified by an 
adjective, the aajective is generally placed between the 
article and the noun. But in the case of the adjective 
suich, or an adjective qualified by the adverbs eo and too, 
the indefinite article comes after the adjective, as, ** Such 
an event;" "So Rreat a misfortune." The same is the 
case with the dennite article and the adjective cUl, as 
" All the day." 

127 An article should only be used once before a complex 
description of one and the same object, as "He made a 
better soldier than poet." If we were to say, *• He made 
a better soldier than a poet," the latter clause would mean, 
"than a poet woidd make." "He upbraided the tjrrant 
and destroyer of his country." If we were to say, " And 
ihe destroyer," the words tyrant and destroyer would denote 
two different persons. 



PBONOXJN. 

128 A Pronoun* is a word used instead of a noun, as when 
we say, " John has come in : ^ is very tired," instead ol 
** John has come in : John is very tired. 

Pronouns are divided into two classes. Substantive Pro- 
nouns and Adjective Pronouns. 

129 Strictly speaking, no word should be called a Pronoun unless it is A 
substantive. But it is usual to include under this head certain demon- 
strative adjectives which are very often used substantively. These bear 



• Latin pronomen : pro for, nomen noun. 
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the tomewhat contradictory name of Adjective Pronouns, When , they 
are attached to sabBtantives which are expressed, as ihiM man^ each timCf 
they should be called Demonstrative Adjectives. 

130 The Substantive Pronouns are the following : — 

A. The Personal Pronouns, /, thou, we, you or ye, 

B. The Demonstrative Pronoun of the Third Person, A«, she, 
it^ they, 

C. Tie Relative and Interrogative Pronoun who. 

D. The Relative Pronoun that, * 

E. The Indefinite Pronouns one, aughi, naught, 

131 The Adjective Pronouns are the following : — 

F. The Demonstrative Pronouns ' ^Ai« (plural these), that 
(plural those), 

G. The Relative and Interrogative Pronoun which, 
H. The Relative and Interrogative Pronoun what, 
I. The Interrogative Pronoun whether, 

J, The Distributive and Indefinite Pronouns each, every, 
either, neither, any, other (plural others), some, 

K. The Possessive Pronouns mine, things, his, its [hers,* ours, 
yours, their si, 

L. The Reflective Pronoun self. 



Table of the Fronotms. 

StJBSTANTIVB. ADJECTIVE. 

132 1. PerBoncaW^^'tZt' 

\ you or ye. 

n. Demonstrative { J«'^J ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^■^^^^ 

m. Relative — who, that . . which, what. 

rV. Interrogative — ^who . . which, what, whether. 

V. Indefinite [ ^'^^^ *?f ^*' ,, 

•' ( naught .. any, other, some. 

VI. Distributive each, every, either, neither. 

Vll. Reflective self. 

\ 111. Possessive | ours, yours, theirsj; 



* It is very doubtful whether tiert, ourt, yourt, and thein should be called 
•d^tivu at alL (See fi 168.> 
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I.— Personal Pronouns 

133 Personal Pronouns are of two kinds. 1. Those of tlie 
First Person. 2. Those of the Second Person. 

134 The Pronoun which is used when a person speaks of 
himself singly, or of himself in conjunction with one or 
more others, without mentioning any names, is called the 
Personal Pronoun of the Pirst Person. It is declinable, 
and has the following forms : — 

■^ Singular. PluraL 

Nominative Case ... I We 

Possessive Case .... Mine* or My Our 
Objective Case .... Me Us. 

The Nominative Case / is always written with a Capita] 
letter. 

135 The Pronoun which is used when we speak of the person 
or persons spoken to, is called the Personal Pronoun of the 
Second Person. It is declinable, and has the following 
forms : — 

Singular. FlaraL 

Nominative Case . Thou You or Ye 

Possessive Case . . Thine* or Thy Yom* 
Objective Case . . Thee You or Ye.t 

The plural forms of this pronoun (except ye) are commonly 
used when speaking to a single person. 

136 The plural forms of the pronouns of the first and second persons are 
not etymologically derived from the singular forms. In fact, the notion 
involved (for example) in we is not related to that expressed by / in the 
same way that the idea expressed by men is related to that expressed by 
man. We does not imply a simple repetition of /. The notion involved 
in the word I does not admit of pluridity. 

137 The pronouns of the first and second persons do not mark 
distinctions of gender, because when a person speaks o/ 

* Mine and thine (Anglo-Saxon min and thfn) are the older forms of the 
possessive case^ Formerly these forms and the shorter forms my and thy 
were used indifferently, as " My son, give me thine heart ;" the forms mine and 
ihiiu being preferred before words beginning with a vowel or h. At present, 
"mine and thine are used like the possessive pronouns ours^ yours, and theirs. 
when the noun which they qualify is not expressed. In old English, we find 
maugre myne and m^tigre thyne for in spite of me, in spite of thee, showing that 
mine and thine were originally true genitive or possessive cases, and not 
adjectives. 

t Several grammarians maintain that ye is exclusively nominative : but the best 
writers in tiie language use ye as aa'objective case. As, ** His wrath, which one 
dlay wUl destroy ye both " (Af i/ton). *' The more shame for ye, holy men I thought 
ye" {Shaksperi^. It is true, however, that ye is derived from Uie Anglo-Saxon 
nominative ue^ and y9w firom the accusative eow. 

D 



Feminine. 


Neuter. 


She 


It 


Her 


Its 


Her 


It 
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himself or to another person, the sex, being evident, does 
not need to be marked in language by diflferences of gender, 
and the plural forms must of necessity be ambigaous, as we 
and you may include persons of different sexes. 

IL— Demonstrative Pronouns. 

138 The pronoun which is used when a person speaks of one or 
more other persons or things, without describing them by a 

, noun, is often called the Personal Pronoun of the Third Per- 
son. * It is, however, more correct to call it the Demonstrative 
Pronoun of the Third Person. It admits of the distinctions 
of number, case, and gender. It has the following forms : — 

Singular. 
Masculine. 

Nominative Case . . He 
Possessive Case . . . His 
Objective Case . . . Himf 

Plural. 
Nominative Case . . They 1 
Possessive Case . . . Their > For all genders. 
Objective Case . . . Them J 

180 The ploral forms must be ambiguous as to gender, because they may 
be used when speaking of persons of different sexes, or of persons and 
things together. 

140 It in Anglo-Saxon was At7, of which the regular genitive or possessive 
case was hia The possessive case its is of comparatively modem origin. 
It is hardly to be found X u^ the English Bible. Hit was formerly used 
, for the neuter as well as for tlie masculine; aa, '' If the salt have lost 
hi» savour," &c. Its is found in Shakspere, but even there hi* is much 
more common as the possessive case of it, 

M\ In Anglo-Saxon the genitives of the personal pronouns of the first 
and second persons, when used to denote possession, were treated as 
adjectives, and declined. As the possessive is the only sense of the 
genitive that we have retained, it would seem more correct to consider 
mine, myythiney thy^ our and your as pronominal adjectives, equivalent to 
meu8, turn, &c., in Latin. But the genitives of the third person were- 
not treated as adjectives in Anglo-Saxon ; consequently /tt«, her, its, thsir, 
are still to be regarded as substantioea. Hence we find them used as 
antecedents to relatives, as : — " Whose hatred is covered by deceit, his 
wickedness shall be showed before the whole congregation." 

143 The plural forms they, their, them are taken with very little alteration 
£rom the plural of the Anglo-Saxon demonstrative pronoun,^om. and^cc. 
*tha,' AbL and Dat. *tham,' Gen. 'thara.' He is a corruptiou of the 
Anglo-Saxon nominative masculine <«, and she either of the same word, 
or of the feminine form seo or heo. In some parts of the country aht is 
still used in speaking of men. Hoo is still heard in Lancashire for aht, 

* Most grammarians of authority now class this pronoun among the demon- 
stratives. Its forms are closely allied to, and in some instances borrowed f^rom, 
those of the definitiTe article or demonstratlTe. (See Appendix A.) 

t On looking at the Anglo-Saxon forms (Appendix A, S), it will be setti that 
him is properly a dative (masc. and neut.) and her a gen. or dat feminine. 

X One example occurs in Lev. xxv. 6. 
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The Demonstrative Adjectives THIS and THAT. 

143 This has a plural, viz., tTieae, That has a plural, yiz., 
those* This refers to what is near the speaker {near me) 
in position ; that refers to what is at a distance from the 
speaker. As ** This apple is ripe, that is not.'* In this sense 
this and that are called real demonstratiTes, or words that 
point to things (Latin res), 

144 This and that are also nsed to point, not to things them- 
selves, but to some description of what we are speaking 
about, as, " The general was in command of a lai"ge force. 
This force consisted of infantry and artillery." "They 
remained one day at Eome. That day passed without any 
remarkable event." When thus used, this and that are 
called logical demonstratives. When two things which 
have been already mentioned are referred to, this refers to 
what has been mentioned last, that refers to what was 
mentioned before it; as ** Virtue and vice oflfer themselves 
for your choice: this leads to misery, that to happiness." 
This is also used to refer to something which is going to be 
mentioned, as, ** This is my hope and prayer, that my 
children may grow up in the fear of the Lord." 

145 This and that (in the singular) are not nsed snbstantively to stand for 
persons, except as subjects of the verb he when the latter is followed by 
a nonn as the predicate; as, '* This is my brother;" '*that is John.'* 
We cannot say, " This did the deed,'* meaning ** this man ;" or, " That 
shall be punished," meaning *' that peraon." This restriction does not 
apply to the plural : " These are not drunken, as ye suppose ;" " Upon 
those did Solomon levy a tribute." But this use of the plural is now 
almost obsolete. 



ni. and IV.—The Belativa and Interrogative Pro- 
notms WHO, WHAT, WHICH, WHETHEB. 

146 A Balative t Pronoun is a word which refers to some noun 
or pronoun which has been air \i(ly us:d to mark the person 
or thing spoken about, aixd which is jailed the antecedent of 
the relative. Thus, in the suutonce, ** He is reading about 



* Btymologically, however, those is nnt the plural of that (a. s. \mt). These and 
thorn are only various forms of pas, the plural of pes or pii. (See Appendix A., 1, 2. ) 

t Relative is a bad term, because it is insufficient. He, she, it, this, that, they are 
also (literally) relative pronouns, because they refer to feome preceding substantive 
or antecedent. 
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Harold who was slain at Hastings," who refers to tlie notm 
Haroldy and Harold is called the antecedent to the relative. 
In **I have found the sheep which I had lost," which refers 
to the noun sheep^ and sheep is called the antecedent to the 
pronoun which. In **He who is contented is rich," who 
refers to the pronoun Ac, and he is called the antecedent to 
who. When a common noun in the singular number is the 
antecedent to a relative, it is always accompanied by some 
demonstrative adjective; as, He is the man whom I was 
speaking about;" *' I found o bird which had been shot." 
In such cases there is always a reciprocal relation. The 
relative points us to the demonstrative word which 
accompanies the antecedent, while the demonstrative word 
in its turn points us to the relative, by means of which its 
own signification is made clear. 

147 The relative pronoun, however, differs from the definite 
article and the demonstrative adjectives this and that by 
having at the same time a grammatimlly connective force, 
and attaching subordinate adjective clauses to some word 
in the principal sentence. Interrogative pronouns are not 
different pronouns ; they are the same pronouns used in a 
special manner. (See § 356.) 

148 The pronoun WHO is used only when persons are spoken 
of. It does not mark the distinctions of number and gender, 
but it has the distinctions of ca96. It is thus declined : — 

Nominative Case • . • < Who 

Possessive Case Whose 

Objective Case Whom. 

149 WHAT was originally the neuter of whoy and was a sub- 
stantive ; but like the neuter thaty it has come to be used 
adjectively with nouns of any gender, at least when used 
interrogatively. It is not now used adjectively as a relative, 
though in old English we find such sentences as ** What 
time I am afraid, I will trust in thee." As a substantive 
it is very common ; as, ** This is what 1 said." It never has 
its antecedent expressed. 

1 jO It is, however, an utter mistake to treat what as though it were made 
up of, or were equivalent to, that which. It is simply a relative with 
its antecedent undertiood, just as when we say, " Who steals my purse 
steals trash." It is like the German «>a«, hefore which the antecedent 
das is commonly omitted, though it may be expressed. An adjective 
elause introduced by the relative what is therefore an adjective clause, 
used substantively. In the sentence, ** I do not believe what has been 
said," what is in no sense the object of believe; it is the subject of ha$ 
been said. 
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151 The pronoun who^ with its neuter whaty is also used inter- 
rogatively ; as, ** Who did this ?" ** Whose book is that ?" 
** What (fid you say ?" In Anglo-Saxon who {hway* neuter 
hwaet) was not a relative, it was only used substantively 
and interrogatively. (Por its declension, see Appendix A, 
4.) There is also a rare use of who as an indefinite pro- 
noun ;t as, ** As who should say," for ** As one may say." 
(In old English, **Als hwa say.") The neuter what is 
commonly thus used after aomCy aomewhaty meaning some- 
thing, Somewho is found in old writers. J 

152 As what is no longer used as a relative when the antecedent 
is expressed, its place is supplied by the pronoun WHICH, 
It is wrong, however, to call which the neuter of who. It 
is an adjective pronoun, and not necessarily neuter. In 
old-fashioned English it is found instead of who, as ** Our 
JFather which art in heaven." At present, however, it is 
never used substantively as a relative, except with refer- 
ence to animals and things. 

153 Which corresponds in origin to the German welcher. In 
Anglo-Saxon it was hwylc or hwilc, being a compound of 
hwa and lie or like. In Scotch it is ^hilky thus answering 
exactly in force to tie Latin qualis. Its correlative is sitch^ 
(German solcher), a compound of swa (so) and lie. 

As an adjective it is used both relatively and interroga- 
tively ; as, *' The doctrine of the Nicolaitans, which thing 
I hate ; " ** Wait till to-morrow, on which day I shall be 
with you;" **He employed his money unsparingly, by 
which means he succeeded || ;" ** Which dress are you going 
to wear ? " When used interrogatively, it asks for one out 
of a definite number. 

154 Id place of of which (implying possession) many good writers use 
whoae. Thus—'* The question whose solution I require " (Dryden), " I 

. could a tale unfold, whose lightest word," &c. (JShakspere). This is per- 
fectly correct, th6ugh unusual except in poetry. Whose is the posses- 
sive of the neuter what. Hwaes in Anglo-Saxon was neuter as well as 



• We still pronounce the h before the w in words like tohen and where. 

t See Dr. Adams {Eng. L., § 260). 

X Compare the use of qui and quis in Latin after «i, Ac. 

% In old English which is used after «ucA (as qualis is after talis) ; as, " Such 
which must go befoi^ " {Bacon). One old form of the word was wuch (compare 
tuch). The pronunciation which has established itself, but sich is considered 
Vulgar. 

H In such sentences as this, which bos not any one subst-antive as an antecedent, 
but refers to the whole preceding clause. 
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masculine. But it is a mistake to call whou the possessive case of 
tohieh. The prononn which, being an adjective, is not declined. 

In old-fashioned English we often find the before which. (Compare 
the French le quel^ where qitel is the equivalent of which^ being derived 
from qualit.) 

155 The pronoun whether* (i.e., which of two) was originally an 
adjective pronoun ; as, ** Whilst thus the case in doubtful 
balance hung, unsure to whether side it would incline.** 
{Spenser,) Like whichy it may be used substantively; as, 
** Whether of them twain did the will of his father.** This 
pronoun is now nearly obsolete. 

156 The interrogative pronouns who, whichy and what are com- 
pounded with ever and soever. Whosoever is declined — 

Nominative Case . . . Whosoever, or whoever 
Possessive Case . . . Whosesoever 
Objective Case . . . Whomsoever. 

Whosever and whomever are not used. Whoso is not 
declined. 

.167 Whoever and whatever have the same peculiar force as wTiat 
(See § 160.) They also give the notion of universality to 
the antecedents that are implied; thus, ** Whoever does this 
shall be punished,'* is equivalent to ** Every one (or any 
one) who does this,** &c. ; *' Whosesoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted," is equivalent to ** The sins of everyone 
whose sins ye remit, are remitted.** 

168 In Anglo-Saxon the word aeg 'ever' (German, eioi^) was pnt before 
the pronoun. Thus we find aeghwarr-z whoever ; tughwaet =» whatever ; 
aeghwaefSer, ' which of the two you like/ This last was shortened into 
aeglSer, whence our either. 

The Belative Pronoun THAT. 

159 The relative pronoun THAT is a substantive. It may be 
used either of persons or of things. It is never placed 
after prepositions, and is governed by a proposition only 
when the preposition is placed at the end of the clause. It 
has no variations in form to mark number, gender, or case. 
Examples : ** The horse that I rode, fell.** ** He to-day that 

l€ 

* The syllable ther in whether, either, other, implies an alternative between two. 
It is, in fact, of the same origin as the ter or rtpoi which we find in uter, irtpot, 
Ac., and many comparative adjectives. Uter (once quuter or cuter, from qui) is 
precisely analogous to whether, from who, as is n-orepov from the interrogative and 
relative root ko. 
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sheds liis blood with me, shall be my brother." ** This is 
the man that I spoke of. 

160 That was originally the neuter of the Anglo-Saxon demonstrative 
pronoun te, seo, ]>aetf which was also used as a relative, just as der, die^ 
das still is in German. This pronoun and the indeclinable l>e were 
used as relatives before who was so used. When that is used as a 
relative, it is never an adjective. It is always used as a substantive, 
but may refer to a noun of any gender. In old-fashioned English thcU 
(like what) was used with its antecedent understood ; as " We speak 
that we do know, and testify that we have seen " [John iii. 11) ; " That 
thoudoest, do quickly" {John xiii. 27) ; " I am that I am." 

161 That cannot be used in all cases where who can be used. It can be 
used only when the relative clause is required to give to the antecedent 
its full signification. We cannot use that when the antecedent is a 
proper name, or when the antecedent noun has with it a demonstrative 
adjective which sufficiently defines the thing or person spoken of. We 
cannot say, " Thomas //la/ died yesterday, was my brother ;" or " I have 
heard from my father, that is in America." The words Thomas and my 
father eKjjlain perfectly by themselves who 4s meant. In other words, a 
clause beginning with that limits or defines* the noun to which it 
refers, and is therefore improper when that noun does not admit of 
further limitation. But who or which may always be used when that 
can be used. The use of the relative will be further explained in the 
Syntax. (See Adjective Clauses.) 

162 The relative pronoun is frequently understood, that is, 
implied, but not expressed ; as, * * He has not returned the 
book I lent him," for ** the book which I lent him ;" *' That 
is the person I spoke of," for "the person whom I spoke 
of." But the relative is not now omitted. in good English, 
unless, if expressed, it would be in the objective case. 

163 The adverb as (a. s. aeUwa = also, German ah) is often 
used as a substitute for a relative pronoun, especially after 
same and suchj as, ** This is not the same as that ; " *' His 
character is not such as I admire ; " ** I have not from your 
eyes that gentleness and show of love as I was wont to 
have " (Shakspero, Julius Coisar, i,, 2, 45). In vulgar 
English as is commonly used as a simple relative. In dd- 



• Some grammarians think that wJio and which are not properly used to intro- 
duced a limiting or defining clAnBG,aJxd that in such sentences as *• That is the man 
who spoke to us yesterday," '* The house which he built still remains,' the word 
thai is prefeable. The best writers of English prose do not seem to entertain 
i ^» -view. When prepositions have to be employed, whom and which aro preferred 
to ikat. In the English Bible it would be difficult to find a clause begiuning with 
■ihrntf and having a preposition at the end; and when a defining or restrictive 
clause is wante'i after the demonstrative thcU, it always begins with which in the 
English of the Bible. 
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fashioned German so is found doing duty as a relative 
pronoun. 

v.— Indefinite Fronoims. 

164 The Indefinite Pronoun ONE is not the same as the 
numeral adjective one. It is a substantive, and is the same 
word as the French on, which is derived from the Latin 
homon — . In Anglo-Saxon man was used for one,* One has 
a possessive case, as * One's reputation is at stake.* 

165 Aught t (a. s. awiht) is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
substantive wiht, *a thing,* which we still employ as a 
masculine in the noun wight. Naught is a coirfpound of 
the negative ne and aught, 

•166 Any (a. s. aenig) is a derivative from ane, * one,* just as 
ullus in Latin is a diminutive of unu8, (Key Lat, Gr,, 
§ 334.) When any refers to a singular noun, it implies 
quantity; when it refers to a plural noun, it implies 
numher ; as, ** This food is bad, I will not eat any;** 
** There were some apples on that tree, did you pluck 
any ? '* 

167 Other, when used as a substantive, has the ordinary 
inflections of a noun. 





Singular 


Plural. 


Nominative Case . . 


, . Other 


Others 


Possessive Case . . 


. . Other*s 


Others' 


Objective Case . . 


. . Other 


Others 



168 When aii is used before otTier the two words are usually 
written together, another, 

VI.— The Distributive Pronouns EACH, EVEBY, 

EITHER, NEITHER. 

169 Each (a. s. adc, Scotch ilka) is used both adjectively and 
substantively. 

In such phrases as, " They loved each other ; " " They hated one 
another," the words each and other^ and one and another^ have a 



• Compare the German man and the noun mann. Man was used for one in 
Anglo-Sax^n. Dr. Adams considers that the plural form ones should be connected 
with tho Indefinite Pronoun one, and not with the numeral one. Yet in French 
we find les nn^. 

i These words are often (but incorrectly) written ought and nought. 
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reeiprocal relation to each other; hut U is a mistake to call them 
compoand pronouns (as though equimlent to the Greek alleloi). They 
are independent pronouns, having separate and different constructions 
in the sentences where they occur. In " They loved each other," each 
is in the nominative case, in the attributive relation to they, which it 
I distributes in sense ; other is in the objective case, governed by the verb 
loved. In Spenser {Faerie Queen^ i. 5, 6) we find: — " With greedy force 
each other doth assail ;" that is " each doth assail the other." In " They 
heard each other's voice," each is in the nominative case, agreeing 
with they ; other** is in the possessive case, attached to the notin voice. 
Such phrases as to each other^ from one another^ Stc, are corruptions, 
made upon a false analogy. In old-fashioned and correct English we 
find each to other, one from anotJur. It seems anomalous at first sight, 
that a word like each, which is essentially singular, should be attached 
to a plural word, but we have exactly the same idiom in Latin. Quisqi'.e 
in the singular may be used to distribute a plural subject. 

170 Every (old English everaelc or everilJc) is a compound ot 
A. a. <ie/rey * ever,' and ode, and denotes all of a series 
taken one by one. Each and every both call attention to 
the individuals forming a collection. When each is used, 

. the prominent idea is that of the subdivision of the collec- 
tion into its component parts. When every is used, the 
prominent idea is that the individuals taken together make 
up some whole. 

171 Either and neither are always singular. It is a blunder 
to make them the subjects of verbs in the plural.* For the 
derivation of the words, see § 156. 

VII.— The Reflective Pronoun SELF. 

172 Self (plural selves) is used with either the possessive or the 
objective case of the personal pronouns. It is preceded by 

^ what seems the possessive case of the personal pronouns of 
the first and second persons, and by the objective case (<f 
the pronouns of the third person, myself thyself ^ ourselves^ 
yourself yourselves, himself herself itself th^nselves. 

The pronoun self may also be used substantively with 
the possessive case of a noun, especially along with the 
adjective oum; as, **A man's own self." ** Men's own 
selves." In such cases the pronoun is always in the 
possessive case, as *^ his own self," ** tJieir own selves." 

The pronoun one is generally treated as being on a par 
with the pronouns of the third person ; so that we write 
oneself not one's self 

ITS The constructions in which se{f appears to be used as a substantive 

* The older writers were not clear upon this point. Shakspcro frequently gives 
a plural sense to every and neither. Thus, " Every one to rest themselves betake " 
iRape ofLucreee, 125) ; " When neither are alive " (Cymb. iv. 2, 262). 
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are probably cormptions. In Anglo-Saxon syJ/yrtB always an adjectiye, 
and being declinable, was pnt in the same case and number as the 
personal pronoun to which it was attached. This accounts for the 
plural telvesy without resorting to an original substantive use of 
the word. But this curious anomaly is fbund in Anglo-Saxon, that 
the nominative sylf might be preceded by the dative case of a pronoun, 
the compound having the force of a nominative. * This idiom gave 
rise to the forms metylf (of which myself is a corruption), thesylf (of 
which thyself is a corruption), and hinuylff t.«., himself. Herself is 
derived from the dative Aire, not from the genitive. Themselves had 
a similar origin. Ounelves and yourselves were probably formed by 
a false analogy. This accounts for the fact that although self appears 
to be a substantive in myself ^ &o., the words my self ^ ourselves ^ thyself , 
yourself, yourselves^ are never considered to be. of the third person, but 
of the first and second respectively, as, " Myself am hell." These 
compounds, however, when used as the subjects of sentences, are 
generally preceded by the nominative of the personal pronouns, as, 
" I myself saw him," or " / saw him myself." So, " He hims^ told 
me," or, ** He told me himself." 

VIII.— The Fossessiye Pronouns. 

174 The forms ours, you/rSy theirs ^ hers are not (strictly speak- 
ing) possessive cases of the personal pronouns, But deriva- 
tives from them, being apparently possessives formed from 
possessives. They are only used when the noun to which 
they relate is not expressed. It is rather doubtful whetiier 
they ought to be called adjectives at all. It would, per- 
haps, be better to call them secondary possessives^ and ^eat 
them as substantives. In formation they are analogous to 
the double superlatives (§ 118). 

In Anglo-Saxon the genitive cases of the personal pronouns were 
turned into adjectives, and declined as such. (Compare the relation 
between the possessive oases of the personal pronouns and the 
possessive adjectives in German.) It is, therefore, by no means 
clear whether mine, thine, hia, &c., should now be treated as possessive 
oases (i.e., as substantives), or as adjectives, which have lost their 
declension'Suffixes.f The word own has no pretensions to be con- 
sidered a pronoun. 

* Modem grammarians are horrified at such expressions as, " It is me." "Who 
did that? Me, Sir," &c. Nevertheless, it is by no means clear that these forms 
are inconsistent with the idioms of our language. They are not more at variance 
with strict rules than he himself, the hersdft &c. ; and the French language tolerates 
the dative forms moi, toi, lui, &c., in constructions where grammatical purity 
would require the nominative, as **C'est moi." 

t Dr. Adams is disposed to treat of mine, &c. (a book of mine), as arising from a 
repetition of the idea of possession. The general explanation is that " a book of 
mine" means "a book of my books" (Latham, Eng. Lang., p. 448). If this were 
necessarily tbe case, such an expression as "this sweet wee wife of mine," in 
Bums's song, would suggest unpleasant ideas of bigamy. In "a book of yours" 
we have a triple expression of the possessive or genitive idea by means of of, r, 
and s. The provincial forms oum, youm, hisn, ^., though not recognised in 
polite EngUsh* are just as good as ows and yours. 
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VBBB. 

175 A Verb* is that part of speech by means of which we are 
able to make an assertion about something. 

176 The word which stands for what is spoken about is called 
the subject of the verb (or of the sentence). It is put in 
the nominative case. A verb expresses with regard to 
what is spoken about, that it is something, that it does some- 
thing, or that it is the object of some action, 

177 When an adjective is .prefixed to a noun, the potion of some quality, 
attribute, or fact, is connected with our notion of that which is spoken 
about. If we say a red apple, the notion of red is connected with that 
of apple. The same end is attained by the use of a verb, with this 
difference, that when we prefix an adjective to a noun, the connexion 
between the two notions is spoken of as already existing ; the use of a 
verb tweets the union of the two notions. When we say a bltie coat, the 
connexion ' between the object of thought and its attribute is pre- 
supposed. When we say, The coat is blue, the verb is eflfects the union 
of the two notions. [The different kinds of sentences that result from 
the use of verbs are treated of in the Syntax.] 

178 Yerbs are divided into two classes — Transitivef and In- 
transitive Verbs. 

A Transitive Verb is one which denotes an action or 
feeling which is directed towards some object; as, strike, 
**'He strikes the ball;" love, **He loves his father." The 
word which stands for the object of the action described by 
the verb is called the object of the verb. It is put in the 
objective case. 

An Intransitive Verb is one which denotes a state or con- 
dition, or an action or feeling which is not directed towards, 
or exerted upon an object ; as, to he, to dwell, to stand, to 
Bit, to rejoice, to run. Verbs of this kind are sometimes 
oalled Neuter Verbs. 

179 Many ,verbs which denote actions are used sometimes as transitive 
verbs, sometimes as intransitive verbs ; as, " He rolls a ball ; the ball 
rolls" " He ran away ; he ran a thorn into liis finger." " The child 
speaks already." " He speaks several languages." In aU such cases there 
is not only a difference of use, but a resd difference of meaning. Thus, 
roll (transitive), '* to give a rotary motion to a body ;" and roll (intransi- 
tive), "to move with a rotary motion." Speak, "to utter articulate 
sounds " (intransitive) ; speak, " to use (a language) as the means of 
expressing ideas" (transitive). Sometimes the intransitive use of a 

* Latin fferbum, ''word ;" the verb being emphatically the word of the sentence. 
t Latin transire, ** to go across ;" the action passes over, as it wei'e, from the 
doer of it to the object of it. 
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verb may be explained by anderstanding the reflective }ironotin after it; 
as, " The earth moves (itself)." " The needle Inrns (itself) towards the 
pole." But this explanation will not apply in all cases. 

180 Verbs admit ' of the following modifications : — Voice, 
Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. 

Voice. 

181 Voice is the form of a verb by means of which we show 
whether the subject of the sentence stands for the doer, or 
for the object of the action spoken of by the verb. There 
are two Voices, the Active Voice and the Passive Voice, 

The Active Voice is made up of those forms of a verb 
which denote that the subject of the sentence stands for the 
doer of the action described by the verb; as, "The boy 
strikes the ball." ** The cat killed the mouse." 

The Passive Voice is made up of those forms of a verb 
which denote that the subject of the sentence stands for 
the object of the action described by the verb; as, **The 
ball is struck by the boy." **The mouse was killed by 
the cat." 

182 We may speak of one and the same action by means either 
of a verb in the active voice, or of a verb in the passive 
voice ; but then the word that is fche object of the active 
verb must be the subject of the passive verb, as in the above 
examples. 

It is clear that only transitive verbs can properly be used 
in the passive voice. There is, however, a remarkable 
exception to this principle in English. When an intransi- 
tive verb is followed by a phrase made up of a preposition 
and noun, the intransitive verb may often be used passively 
with the preposition as ai\ adverbial adjunct. Thus we 
may say, ** I despair of success," **I hope^or* reward," 
and also * * Success is despaired of," * * Eeward is hoped for . " * 

183 The Passive Voice of a verb is formed by prefixing the 
various parts of the verb be to the perfect participle of the 
verb. The perfect participle of a teansitive verb is passive 
in meaning. 

184 Some intransitive verbs have their perfect tenses formed 
by means of the verb &e, followed by the past or perfect 

* Respecting the view held by some grammarians that in sudti a phrase as, " I 
wonder at your folly," at has become an adverb, and wonder at a compound pre* 
cisely equivalent to a transitive verb, and having your folly for itr object, see the 
note on § 372. 
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participle;* as, **I am come;" "He ts arrived;" "He ia 
fallen." Great care must be taken not to confound these 
with passive verbs. The sign of the passive voice is not 
the verb 6e, but the passive participle that follows it. 

Mood. 

185 "K'J^a^ (that is, modes) are certain variations of form In 
veirbe, by means of which we can show the mode or manner 
in which the attribute or fact indicated by the verb is con- 
nected in thought with the thing that is spoken of. 

In English Qiere are four moods : — 1. The Infinitive 
Mood. 2. The Indicative Mood. 3. The Imperative 
Mood. 4. The Subjunctive Mood.t 

186 To these moods many grammarians add the Potential Mood, meaning 
by that mood certain combinations of the so-called auxiliary verbs may, 
mighty can, eouldj would^ should, must, with the infinitive mood. This is 
objectionable — 1. Because such a way of forming a mood is different 
from what we find in the case of the other moods, which depend upon 
inflection. 2. Because the said potential mood would need to be itself 
subdivided into Indicative forms and Subjunctive forms. The sentences, 
*' I could do this at one time, but I cannot now," and " I could not do 
this, if I were to try," do not contain the same parts of the verb can. 
In the first sentence, could is in the indicative mood ; in the second, it 
is in the subjunctive mood. 3. Because no grammatical analogy justi- 
fies us in calHng these compound expressions moods. I can write^ and 
I must go, are no more moods of the verbs write and go, than possum 
seribere is a mood of scribo in Latin ; or, Je puis icrire, Ich kann schreiben ' 
and Ich muss gehen, moods of the verbs icrire, schreiben, and gehen in 
French and German. The potential mood seems to have been invented 
because grammarians did not know what to do with an infinitive mood 
that is not preceded by to. 

1.— The Infinitive Mood. 

187 The Infinitive Mood is that form of the verb which is 
used when the action or state that is indicated by the verb 
is spoken of without reference to person, number, or time. 
The infinitive mood has the force of a substantive. It is 
used (sometimes with, soni.etimes without the preposition 
to) either as the subject or as the object of some other 
verb. Thus in ** To rise early promotes health," to rise is 

* Some grammarians are pleased to order us to alter these forms into " I havt 
come," '* He has arrived," &o. They had better at the same time mend the French 
and German Ismguages, which at present still tolerate the forms, Je sum venu, Ich 
6in gekomm£n. 

+ if ood comes from the Latin m^dus, '* manner ;" Indicative from indicare, "to 
point out;'* Imperative from imperare, " to command :" Subjunctive from subjvngere, 
** lojoin on toj" J7\finitive from i^/lnitus, "unlimited." 
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the subject of the verb promaU$. In ** I love to recuL good 
books," to rfoci is the object of the verb love. In <*I dare 
not do this,'' do is the object of the verb dare. 

188 It is impossible to make an assertion by means of the 
Infinitive Mood. 

189 The preposition to, which commonly precedes the infinitive 
mood, is no part of the mood itself. An infinitive mood may 
be complete without it. After many verbs (such as may, 
can, shall, wilt, must, let, dare, do, hid, make, see, hear, feel, 
need) to is not required before tiia infinitive that follows. 
As, ** I bid you go away." ** He made me turn out of my. 
way." **I feel the shock vibraie through my nerves." 
•*Let me departs "How -dare you tell such a lie?" &c. 
As the verbs in Italics are all in the infinitive mood, it 
follows that the preposition to is not necessary to form an 
infinitive.* "* 

100 In Anglo-Saxon, the Infinitlre Uood in -on, when used as su9A,had 
no to before it. It was, however, treated as a declinable abstract noun, 
and a dative form (called the genmd) in -ann§ or -enne was used, pre- 
ceded by the preposition to, which had its fnll force, as to ge?tyranne 
(*to hear,' i.<f., */•"* hf^ring'), to cumenne ('to come,' or * for coming *). 
In 'He that hath ears to hear,' to hear would be expressed by to 
gehyranne. This combination was never nsed as the mere subject or 
object of another verb. It passed into modem English, with the loss 
of the dative termination, as in 'I came to tell you ;' * The water is 
good to drink.' Here the to has its full and proper force. But, 
somehow or other, this infinitive with to came to be used in place of 
the simple infinitive as the subject of another verb, as, " Td «rr is 
human, to forgive divine." Here the preposition to is utterly without 
meaning. We even find another preposition used before it, as, *' This 
is Elias which was /or to come," When the phrase is used as the object 
of a verb, the to has still a vestige of meaning. " I love to hear sweet 
music " means " my love is directed towards hearing sweet music." 
But the force of the to is very feeble. As this infinitive, preceded by 
to, has come to us through the Anglo-Saxon gerund, it is often called 
the gerundial infinitive, or the gerund. 

191 Some grammarians of authority f believe that the forms in -ing, used 

* The case is exactly analogous in German. The prexwsition 2U precedes the 
infinitive mood after all verbs except such as answer to the English verbs «tter 
which to is not required. But no one would dream of writing clown su lesen as an 
infinitive mood. The infinitive mood of the verb is leten. B^ker (in his Gterman 
Grammar) applies the term supine to this combination of su with an infinitive 
mood. There would be advantages in the use of this name in English grammar, 
as the combination most nearly approaches the force of the Latin supine in -um, 
and the term genmd might then be restricted to the formsdn -ing. 

t E.g., Dr. Adams. It is, however, by no means clear that this view is correot. 
It is, in the first place, a matter of theory, and not of clear historical certainbr. , 
In the next place, if forms in -ing are the lineal descendants of the ordinaiy old 
infinitive in -an, it is unaccountable that they are never employed after the verbs 
can, may, shall, drc., where in modem English (as in Gterman) we get the aimpleBt 
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as the snbjeots or objects of yerbs, as in *' I hate lying" "Seeing is 
believing " have arisen from a corruption of the old infinitive ending in 
-on, which became -en or -m, and then -ing. Accordingly they call these 
forms Infinitives in 'ing. In this work they are treated as verbal nouns 
or gerunds. (§ 197.) 

2.— The Indicative Mood. 

192 The Indicative Mood comprises those forms of a verb by 
means of which a simple assertion can be made without 
reference to any other fact or eyent; as, ** He s<rt«c& the 
ball." ** I love mj parents." ** We sJiall set out to-morrow." 

8.— The Imperative Mood. 

193 The Imperative Mood includes those forms of the verb 
by means of which we utter a command (requests and 
exhortations are only weaker kinds of commands) ; as, 
" Give me that book." ** Oo away." From its nature the 
imperative mood can only be used in the second person. 

4.—The Subjunctive Mood. 

194 The Subjunctive Mood mcludes those forms of the verb 
by means of which a fact or event is spoken of, not simply 
and unconditionally, but as a supposition, or as contingent 
upon some other action or event. 

195 A verb in the Subjunctive Mood is generally (but not 
always) preceded by one of the conjunctions,* if, that, 
thoughy unless, except, either expressed or understood; as, 
** If he were here, I should see him." ** Would that this 
ivere so." **The sentence is, that he be imprisoned for 
life." 

It must be observed that the indicative mood follows most 
of these conjunctions quite as often as the subjunctive. 

196 Some of the contingent or dependent modes in which a 
feet or event is viewed, which in other languages are ex- 



and xnireet use of the infinitire. Nor do we get over any grammatical difficulty 
"[jy t^m-ag these forms infinitiyes, as there is no reason why a gerund should n(% 
be the subject or object of a verb. Moreover, in old-fashioned English, the formn 
in -ing were followed by of (as, " He is a doing of it ")> which is not the case with 
the ordinary infiniiive forms. See also § 197, with the note. 

* It la necessary to caution the learner that the conjunction is no part of the 
mood itself. He may meet with EngUsh grammars in which If I am w set down 
as the subjunctive mood of the verb oe. On the same principle we shall next b« 
told that ti turn is the sul^xmctive mood of the verb ttae. 
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pressed by tke subjunctive mood, are expressed in English 
by certain parts of some verbs, which are called atixiliary, 
or helping verbs. 

Gerund. 

197 Besides the participles (whicn are adjectives), most verbs 
in English have a noun ending in -ing formed from them, 
called the gerund* A gerund is like an imperfect parti- 
ciple in form, but is totally distinct from it in origin and 
construction. As the verbs have and he have gerunds, 
there are also certain compound forms, which may be 
called compound gerunds, made up of the gerunds of these 
verbs combined with participles; as, having gone, being 
loved, having been writing, having been struck, 

198 Gerunds are used either as the subjects or objects of verbs, or after 
prepoeitions, + as, "I like reading," "He is fond of studying," " He is 
desirous of being distingnished," " After having been writing all the 
morning, I am tired," " Through having lost his book, he could not 
learn his lesson." The English gerunds (like the Latin gerunds) may 
govern a noun in the objective case ; as, " I like heating music." 

199 Participles (being adjectives) are never used as the subjects or objects 
of verbs, or after prepositions. It must be observed, too, that in aU 
such compounds as a hiding-place, a walking-stick, &c., it is the gerund, 
and not the participle, which is used. If the latter were the case, a 
walking-stick could only mean a stick that walks. 

Participle. 

200 Participles are verbal adjectives, diflfering from ordinary 
adjectives in this, that the active participle oon take a sub- 
stantive after it as its object. 

There are two participles formed by inflection, the Im- 
perfect Participle and the Perfect Participle. The im- 

• The way in which the gerund in -ing originated ia not quite certain. It ia 
probably derived from the Anglo-Saxon dative gerund in -anne or -enne. In old 
English this termination is found changed into -inge, as to seUinge, for fo seUennt 
(see Morris, Spec. p. liii). This form in -inge may then have been used without 
the to in other cases besides the dative, or with other prepositions. The change 
was, perhaps, assisted by the fact that there waa in Anglo-Saxon a class of verbal 
nouns ending in -ung, as cla^nsung (cleansing). As it thus appears that there is in 
EugUsh a verbal 8ul»tantive, or gerund, derived indirectly from the old infinitive 
mood, through the Anglo-Saxen gerund, it seems superfluous to suppose that there 
is also an identical form deriv^ directly from the infinitive, as the former is 
BuflScient for all grammatical purposes, (See § 191.) 

* mic grossness of the mistake which is made in confounding the participle with 
the gerund in English, oecomes most palpable when beginners, who have been led 
astray by their English grammars, render such phrases as " He talks about fight- 
ing, " by the Latin "Loquitur de pugnante." In such French expressions as w» 
attendant, the word in -ant is a gerund, derived from a Latin form in -ando-. The 
adjective in -^nt is derived from the participle in -ans {-antis). — Max MUlUr. 
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perfect participle always ends in ing.* The perfect parti- 
dple in what are called regular verbs ends in (2 or ed,^ 
The Imperfect Participle is always active^ the Perfect 
Participle is passive, provided the verb be a transitive 
verb; as.. **I saw a boy heating a dog." ** Frightened by 
the noise, he ran away." 

801 Even in the perfect tenses, as, " I fiave wrilten a letter," the origin of 
*the construction is, "I have a letter written," where written is an 
adjective agreeing with letter; in Latin, Haheo epistolam scriptam. In 
French the participle agrees with the object in some constructions ; as, 
"Les lettres que j'ai ecrites." In Anglo-Saxon the perfect participle 
in the perfect tenses was frequently inflected, and made to agree with 
the object of the verb. 

202 Besides the participles formed by inflection, there are the 
following compound participles : — 

Active Perfect Participle — Having struck. 
Active Perfect Participle of continued action — Having 
been striking. 

Passive Indefinite Participle — Being struck. 
Passive Perfect Participle — Having been struck. 

Tense. 

203 Tense (Latin tenipus, * time ' ) is a variation of form in verbs, 
or a compound verbal phrase, indicating partly the time to 
which an action or event ig referred, and partly the com- 
pleteness or incompleteness of the event at the time in- 
dicated. 

204 In perfect strictness it ought to be said that a verb in English has only 
two tenses J the present and the past, because these alone are formed by 
inflection.^ 

♦ The old and proper termination of the imperfect participle was -and (a.s. -ende. 
CSompare the German -end, French -ant, and Latin -ent). It is the opinion of some 
of the best grammarians that the imperfect participle in -ing which is now us^ 
aa an adjective, ha8 originated in a mistaken iise of the gerund, or verbal sub- 
■tuitive, in -ing. Such phrases as " I am a going," " He was a saying," were once 
perfectly good English. The a was a sboi-tening of the preposition an, which 
meant on or at. The word in -ing was a substantive form. The a was dropped, 
and the words in -ing came to be looked upon as verbal adjectives, and supplanted 
the proper forms in -and (see Max MUller, Lectures on the Science of Language, it, 
p. 17). Another explanation of the matter is, that -and was changed into -an, -in, 
and, lastly, -ing. Perhaps the two processes went on together. The apparently 
nassive use of the participle in -ing is easily ext>lained on the former hypothesis. 
In old English we find such expressions as 'While the ark was a pi-eparing,'* 
** Forty and six years was the temple in building." The omission of the propor- 
tion gave rise to such expressions as "The h use was building," "The ark was 
preparing," which are perfectly well established forms of speech. 

t The initial y, which is found in one nr two old forms, like yclept (called), and it 
ftflbcted by soine writers in others, is derived from the Anglo-Saxon prefix ge. 

X But as it would he thought needlessly rigid to deny that monittis sum is a tense 
of the Latin verb moneo, and as it is all but universal in the grammaxa oC qX^vm 
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1iO& There are three diyisions of time to which an event or a 
«tate may be referred, — the Present, the Past, and the 
Future. Hence, if the time of an event were the only 
thing to be considered, there could not be more than three 
tensee. But, besides the time of an action, there are three 
ways in which an action or event may be viewed : — 

1. It may be spoken of as incomplete, or still going on, 
A tense which indicates this is called an imperfect tense. 

2. It may be spoken of as complete. A tense which indi- 
cates this is called a perfect tense. 

3. It may be spoken of without distinct reference to otlier 
events, with regard to which it is complete or incomplete. 
A tense in which an action is thus spoken of is called an 
indefinite tense. The indefinite tenses are employed when 
an action or event is spoken of as one whole, without refer- 
ence to its duration ; as, ** He strikes the ball," ** He fell 
to the ground." ** He will break his neck." 

206 An action may be viewed in these three ways with refer- 
ence either to past, to present, or to future time. We thus 
get nine primary tenses. 

1. The Past Imperfect, showing that at a certain past 
time an action was going on ; as, / was writing, 

2. The Past Perfect, showing that at a certain past 
time an action was complete ; as, / had written. 

3. The Past Indefinite, speaking of the action as one 
whole referred to past time ; as, / wrote, 

( 1. The Present Imperfect, showing that an action is 
going on at the present time ; as, / am writing, 
■D J 2. The Present Perfect, showing that at the present 
time a certain action is complete ; as, / have written, 

3. The Present Indefinite, speaking of the action as 
^ one whole, referred to present time ; as, / write* 
^ 1. The Future Impenect, showing that at a oertain 
future time an action will be going on ; as, J zha^ he 
writing, 
^ J 2. The Future Perfect, showing that at a oertain 
^* future time an action will be complete; as, I ahaU 
have written, 

3. The Future Indefinite, speakiQg of an action as one 
^ whole, referred to future time ; as, I shall write, 

tenguageB to ixudude compound forms under the name Ume^ and the rqf ecUon of 
this praotioe in Suglish would entail exceBsive inconvenience in the comparison 
of English idioms with those of other langruages, the limitations ineisted on hy 
osrtain purists are here discarded. It is curious that grammarians who deny that 
have wrmen is a tenH^ because it is not formed by inflection, have no' difficulty in 
accepting may vyriU, or must writer as a moodf or am atrvxk as a passive YoiiOtt 
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207 From this table it appears at once that perfect and past are not the 
fiame. A tense is past, present, or future, according to the time with 
reference to which an action is spoken of, not according to the com* 
pleteness or incompleteness of the action at that time. When we say, 
'' I have written" although the act of writing took place in past time, 
yet the eompUteness 6f the action (which is what the tense indicates) is 
referred to present time. Hence the tense is a present tense, although it 
speaks of an action that is completed. To justify us in using this tense, 
it is necessary that the state of things brought about by the action 
should still exist at the present time. We may say, " England has 
founded a mighty empire in the East," because the empire still lasts : 
but we cannot say, '* Cromwell has founded a dynasty," because the 
dynasty exists no longer. 

208 The ind^niie tenses are often imperfect in sense. Thus, " I stood 
during the whole of the performance." " While he Vwed at home he 
was happy." The verbs in such cases would have to be rendered into 
the past imperfect tense in French, Latin, or Greek. 

209 Besides tiie primary tenses given in § 206, we have the 
following : — 

The Present Perfect of continued action — I have been 
writing. 

The Past Perfect of continued action — I had been writing. 

The Future Perfect of continued action : — I shall have been 
writing * 

210 The Present Indefinite Tense is used not only of what 
takes place now, but also of what frequently or habitually 
takes place; as, **John often goes to the theatre." *'He 
writes beautiful poems." ** It rains here almost every 
day." It is also used of what is universally true; as, 
** virtue is its own reward." * ' Honesty is the best policy." 
It is also used with reference to what is future, t in cases 
in which in Latin a future or future perfect tense would 
be used; as, ** When he comesy 1 will speak to him." ** If 
he hits me, I will hit him again." In lively narrations 
ako, the speaker or writer often imagines himself to be 
present at the events he is describing, and so uses the 
present tense in speaking of past events. When thus used, 
the tense is called the Historic Present, 

211 A Substantive^ has no relation to any time in particulai\. 
The Infinitive Mood is virtually a substantive. Hence 

' ' ,...-■■■ ^ ■ ■ ■ , 

* Some grammars give combinations like " I am going to write," as tenses (Pre- 
went IntefnUonal^ Past Intentional, &c.). This is quite unneceBsary. "J am going 
Uymriteif" and *' I am intending to wiite," are not tenses of the verb vfrite, but of 
fhe verbs go and intend, followed by a gerundial infinitive, which constitutes 
etther an object or an adverbial adjunct to it 

f Our language admits this idiom the more readily, aa in Anglo-Saxon the aamo 
fonn servedfor both the present and the future tense. 
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the Infinitive Mood does not indicate time.* It admita 
only of the distinctions in tense called Imperfect, Perfect, 
and Indefinite. " [To] be luriting" is an Imperfect Tense, 
but it may refer either to present or to' future time. In 
** I ought to be writing my letters now," it refers to present 
time; in **I shall be travelling to-morrow," it refers to 
future time. 

212 The tenses of the English verb are made partly by inflec- 
tion, partly by the use of auxiliary verbs. 

The Present Indefinite and the Past Indefinite in the 
Active Voice are the only two tenses formed by inflection. 

The Imperfect tenses are formed by the indefinite tenses 
of the verb 6e, followed by what appears to be the im- 
perfect participle, but is in reality the gerund, the pre- 
position an or a (which meant on or at) having been 
omitted. The old English mode of expressing an im- 
perfect tense was such^ as, **I am a writing," t.c, *'I am 
at (or engaged in) writing." This preposition was dropped, 
ana so arose the modem forms, t 

The Perfect tenses are formed by means of the indefinite 
tenses of the verb have, followed by the perfect participle. 

The Future tenses are formed by means of the auxiliary 
verbs shall and will, followed by the infinitive mood : shall 
being used for the first person, will for the second and 
third in affirmative principal sentences ; but in subordinate 
clauses, after a relative, or such words as if, when, as, 
thotigh, unless, until, &c., the verb shall is used for all three 
persons; as, "If it shall be proved." **When they shaU 
turn unto the Lord." 

213 When the rerb will is used in the first person and the verb shall in 
the second and third, it is implied that the action spoken of depends 
upon the 'will of the speaker. Shall (like sollen in German) implies an 
obligation to do something. Shall is used in the first person as a simple 

• auxiliary of a future tense, on much the same principle as that on which 
a person subscribes himself at the end of a letter, '* Your obedient 
humble servant." It implies a sort of polite acknowledgment of being 
bound by the will of others, or at least by the force of circumstances. 
By a converse application of the same principle, the verb wiU is used in 
the second and third persons to imply that the action referred to 
depends upon the volition of the person to or of whom we speak. In 
questions, however, and in reported speeches, the force of the yerh thall 
is the same in the second and third persons as it would be in the answer, 



* The same is the case with the Participles in English. They express imperfect 
and perfect ; but not pott or present. 

t At the same time we must not lose sight of the fact that the use of the true 
imperfect participle active with the verb &«, to form imperfect tenses, was 
allowable in Anglo-Saxon. (See Rask, a. S. Grammar, \ 257.) 
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or as it was in the direct speech : " Shall you be present?" "1 shall" 
" I shaU not set out to-morrow ;" " I said I should not set out to-morrow," 
or, " John said that he sfiould not set out to-morrow." The verb to be 
used in a question depends upon the verb expected in the reply. We 
say, " Will you go ?" if we expect the answer, " I will." 

In old-fashioned English shall was employed to express simple 
futurity in the second and third persons in subordinate limiting 
clauses, where we now use the present tense ; as, " Whosoever shall 
call on the name of the Lord, shsdl be saved ;" " When He shall appear, 
we shall be like him," &c. 

214 All moods and tenses in the Passive Voice are made by 
means of auxiliary verbs; the Passive Voice of a verb 
consisting of its perfect participle, preceded by the various 
moods and tenses of the verb be, 

Number. 

215 Number is a modification of the form of a verb, by means 
of which we show whether the verb is spoken of one person 
or thing, or of more than one. There are, therefore, two 
numbers in verbs, corresponding to the two numbers in 
substantives. 

Person. 

216 Person is a modification of the form of verbs, by which we 
indicate whether the speaker speaks of himself, or speaks 
of the person or persons addressed, or speaks of some other 
person or thing. There are three persons — ^the First Per- 
son, the Second Person, and the Third Person.* 

The First Person includes those forms of the verb which 
are used when the speaker speaks of himself either singly 
or with others. 

The Second Person includes those forms of the verb which 
are used when the subject of the verb stands for the person 
orpersons spoken to. 

The Third Person includes those forms of the verb which 
are used when the subject of the verb denotes neither the 
speaker nor the person spoken to. 

DEFECTIVB VEBBS. 

217 Several verbs in English are defective; that is, have not 
the full complement of moods and tenses. Those which are 
still in common use are shallf will, may, must, can, ought. 



• Observe that the svbjict of the verb forms no part of the person of the verb. 
The first person of tbe present tense of the verb he is am, not / am. In thou toriUst, 
tnitest (without thou) is the second person of the verb. It is usual, however, to 
ooi^ugate verbs with a subject expressed, for the sake of clearness. 
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SKAIiIi. 

218 No Infinitive Mood. No Participlet. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [Il^aU 1. [WeJahaU 

2. [Thou] Shalt* 2. [You] ahaU 
a [He]8haU 3. [They] shaU 

Past Indefinite Tense. '" 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] should 1. [We] should 

2. [Thou] shouldst 2. [You] should 
a [He] should 3. [They] shoiUd 

Subjunctive lAood. 
PcLst Indefinite Tense, 
SiDpfuIar. FluraL 

^ 1. [II should 1. [We] should 

^2. [Thou] shouldest or shouldstt 2. [You] should 
a [He] should a [They] should 

219 In the first person of the present indicative and past subjunctive, this 
verb simply indicates /«/urt7y. In the second and third persons of these 
tenses, and in all the persons of the past indicative, the idea of a moral 
necessity or compulsion, depending on the will of the speaker, is in- 
volved in addition. As the verb makes no complete sense by itself, it 
is always followed by some other verb in the infinitive mood, but without 
the preposition to. For example : " I shall die ;" " Thou shall not steal ;" 
" He shall not do that." *' I shaU," in old English, means " I owe" 

wniii. 

220 Infinitive Mood, [To] wilL 

Imperfect Participle^ Willing. 

Perfect PardidpU, Willed. 
Compound Perfect Participle (active), Having willed. 

The infinitive mood and the participles of this verb are only 
used when it has the stronger of its two senses. 

Indicative ICood. 
Present Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. PlnraL 

1. [I]wm 1. [We] will 

2. [Thou] wilt 2. [You] will 
a [He] wiU or wills J a [They] wiU 

* Shalt and toilt have dropi>ed the 8 of the sxiffix -st. 

t The termination -st in the second person singular in the subjunctive mood, is 
a doviatinn from the ancient principle of formation. In Anglo-Saxon, the tbvM 
persons were alike in the subjunctive mood in both tenses. 

$ This form is used only when the verb is used in its strona sodmu 
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Past Indefinite Tense. 
Siugolar. PluiraL 

1. [TJ would 1. [We] would 

2. [Thou] wouldest or wouldst 2. [You] would 

3. [He] would S. [They] would 

Subjunctive Mood. ' 
Past Indefinite Tense, 
Singular.- Plural 

1. [I] would 1. [We] would 

2. [Thou] wouldest or wouldst 2. [You] would 

3. [He] would 3. [They] would 

The verb wiU is followed by the infinitive, without the prepo- 
sition to; as, ** I will strive :*' **He will not obey." 

221 This verb, besides being used as a mere auxihary for forming future 
tenses in the second and third persons, is used to express determination 
or intention. It has this force in all its persons, as — '* Not as I willf but 
as thou wilt;" " In spite of warning, he will continue his evil practices." 
When used in the stxong sense of " having a determination " to do 
something, the verb will may be conjugated like an ordinary regular 
verb ; but in this case the preposition to must be used with the infinitive 
that follows it. 

222 The Past Indefinite tense of the indicative mood of this verb is used 
to express the frequent repetition of an action; as, ** When he was 
irritated, he would rave like a madman." 

MAY. 
223- Ko Infinitive Mood. Ko Participles. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] may* 1. [We] may 

2. [Thou] mayest or mayst 2. [You] may 

3. [He] may 3. [They] may 

Past Indefinite Tense. 
Singula^ Plural 

1. [I] might 1. [We] might 

2. [Thoujmightest 2. [You] micht 

3. [He] might 3. [They] might 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Past Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] might 1. [We] might 

2. [Thou]mightest 2. [You] might 

3. [He] might ' 3. [They] might 



• The y of may is a softened fom of the guttural g (Anglo-Saxon nuug, Qerman 
mag). 
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22-1 The notion now involved in this verb is that of permission or liberty to 
do something. It is also used to express possibility or concession ; as, 
" That may be so, bat I scarcely believe it." This sense of may is ex- 
pressed in Latin, French, and German, by the verbs which answer to 
the English can. When placed before its subject, this verb expresses a 
wish ; as, " May he be blessed ;" " Might I but see him." It is a 
common vulgarism to use can for may ; as, " Can I go ? " for " May I 
go ?" The primary sense of may is be able^ with reference to the 
possibility allowed by the circumstances of the case. It is now 
commonly employed as an auxiliary to express the force of the sub- 
junctive mood after thatj the simple subjunctive having disappeared 
in modern English in this construction. Now-a-days,-instead of '* Give 
me this water that I thirst not," we say, " that I may not thirst." 

22d The past tense of the indicative mood is scarcely ever used, except 
in the reported form of the present. Thus, " You may go " (direct) ; 
" He told rae that I might go," i.e., that it was permitted me to go 
(reported). " He might [not] ;" " I might [not] ;" &c., are sometimes 
used (especially in poetry) for "He was [not] permitted;" "I was 
[not] permitted," <fec. 

226 The verb may is followed by the infinitive mood without the pre- 
position to. 

MUST. 

227 No Infinitive Mood. No Participles. 

This verb is only used in the indicative mood, sometimes as a pre- 
sent, sometimes as a past tense ; but there is no difference of form to 
mark tense, number, or person. It is followed by the infinitive without 
to. It denotes, 1. Being obliged or compelled^ " He mmt do as he is bid." 
2. Compulsion arising from the inability to control the desire or 
will ; hence a fixed determinaiion to do something ; as, " I must and will 
have my own way;" "So you must always be meddling, must you." 
8. Certainty, or the idea that a thing cannot but be as is stated : " He 
surely must have arrived by this time;" "It must be so; Plato, thou 
reasonest well." 

CAK". 

228 No Infinitive Mood. No Participles. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense, 
Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] can 1. [We] can 

2. [Thou] canst 2. [You] can 

3. [He] can 3. [They] can 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] could * 1. [We] could 

2. [Thou] couldest or couldst 2. [You] could 

3. [HeJ could 3. [They] could 

* The { in could had no business to intrude itself. It is not found in the Anglo* 
Baxon verb. It was probably inserted to make could resemble would and shouid, 
where th3 I is radical. The Anglo-Saxon form is '* /c cutfie." 
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Subjunctive Mood. 
Past Indefinite Tense, 
Singular. Plural 

1. [I] could 1. [We] could 

2. [Thou] couldest or eouldst 2. [You] could 
.3. [He] could 3. [They] could 

This verb is followed by the infinitive mood without to ; as, 
" I can H'peak Greek." Its original sense is "to know." 

OUGHT. 

228 6. Ouglvt is properly the past tense of the verb owe, though it is 
commonly used with respect to present time. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] ought 1. [We] ought 

2. [Thou] oughtest 2. [You] ought 

3. [He] ought 3. [They] ought 

228 c. The following defective verbs are now obsolete, or nearly so. To wit 

(i.e., to know) ; present, / wot ; past indefinite, / wiste or wuste. Quoth 
I or he (i.e., said I or he; Anglo-Saxon, cwethan, *^ to say"). The im- 
personal thinks (=i8eem8f from the Anglo-Saxon, thincan, *' to appear," 
a different verb from thencan, ^Uo thiuh "), in methinks (i7 seems to 7n«), 
methouyht {it seemed to me. Comp. the German verb diinken, ** to seem "). 
Worth (*' is or be "), as in the phrase ** woe worth the day," that is, 
*• woe be to the day "), a relic of the Anglo-Saxon weorthan, or wurlfian, 
*^ to become" (German., werden), irhich. was one of the auxiliaries by 
means of which the passive voice was formed. Durst is properly the 
past indefinite tense of dare (a. s. dorste). Wont is now used only 
as a participle. Formerly, I wont, he wont, &c., were used in the 
indicative mood. 

HAVE. 

229 Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite Tense, [To] have. Imperfect Tense, [To] be having 
Perfect Tense, [To] have had. 

Participles. 

Imperfect Participle, Having. Perfect Participle (passive), Had. 
Compound Perfect Participle (active). Having had 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] have 1. [We] have 

2. [Thou] hast 2. [You] have 

3. [He] hath or has 3. [They] have 

Present Perfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] have had 1. [We] have had 

2. [Thou] hast had 2. [You] have had 

3. [He] has had (n- hath had 3. [They] have had 
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' Past Indefinite Tenge. 

Singular. Fhiral. 

1. [I] had 1. [We] had 

2. [Thoujhadst 2. [You] had 

3. [He] had a [They] had 

Past Perfect Tense, 

Shigular. PluraL 

1. pq had had 1. [We] had had 

2. [Thou] hadst had 2. [You] had had 
a [He] had had a [They] had had 

Future Indefinite Tense, 
Singular. PluraL 

1. [IjshaUhave 1. [We] shaU have 

2. [Thou] wilt have 2. [You] wiU have 

a [He] wiU have a [They] will have . 

Futwre Perfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] shall have had 1. [We] shall have had 

2. [Thou] wilt have had 2. [You] will have had 
a [He] will have had 3. [They] will have had 

Imperative Mood. 
Singular. Plural. 

Have [thou] Have [you or ye] 

Subjunctive Mood, 

Present Ind^nite Tense, 

(Used after if, that, lest, unless, &c.) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] have 1. [We] have 

2. [Thou] have 2. [You] have 

3. [He] have a [They] have 

Present Perfect Tense, 
(Used after if, that, unless, &c.) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [1] have had 1. [We] have had 

2. [Thou] have had 2. [You] have had 

3. [He] have had a [They] have had 

Past Indefinite Tense, 

(Used mostly after if, that, unless, &c.) 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] had 1. [We] had 

2. [Thou] hadst 2. [You] bad 
a [He] had a [They] had 
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Secondary or CondUwncU Form, 
(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Singular. FluiaL 

1. nn should have 1. [We] should have 

2. [Thou] wouldst haveT 2. [You] would have 

3. [He] would have 3* [They] would have 

Past Perfect Tense, 
(Used mostly after i/, that^ urdessr &c. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [T] had had 1. [We] had had 

2. [Thou] hadst had 2. [You] had had 

3. [He] had had 3. [They had had 

Secondary w Conditional Form, 
(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 
Singular. Plural. 



We] should have had 
I You] would have had 



1. [I] should have had 1. 

2. [Thou] wouldst have had 2. 

3. [He] would have had 3. [They] would have had 

' Future Indefinite Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] should have 1. [We] should have 

2. [Thou] shouldst have 2. [You] should have 

3. [He] should have 3. [They] should have 

Future Perfect Tense, 

Singular. PluraL 

1. ri] snould have had 1. [We] should have had 

2. 'Thou] shouldst have had 2. [You] should have had 

3. [He] snould have had 3. [They] shoidd have had 

280 The verb ?uive often has the sense of to keep or to hold. In this case 
it may have the imperfect tenses, and may be used in the passive voice, 
like an ordinary verb. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Imperfect Tense, 

Singular. P lural. 

~| am having 1. fWe] are having 

hou] art having 2. fYou] are having 

e] is having 3. [They] are having 

Past Imperfect Tense, 

Singular. FlnraL 

1. [I] was having 1. [We] were having 

2. [Thou] wast having 2. [You] were having 

3. I He"! was having 3. [Tliey] were having 
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Future Imperfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. ri] shall be having 1. fWe] shall be having 

2. rThou] wilt be having 2. [You] will be having 

3. [He] will be having 3. [They] will be having 

Present Perfect of continued action^ 

Singular. Plural. 

!• ri] hiave been having 1. [We] have been having 

2» [Thou] hast been having 2. [You] have been having 

3. [He] has been having 3. [They] have been having 

Past Perfect of continued action. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. ri] had been having 1. [We] had been having 

2. rThou] hadst been having 2. [You] had been having 

3. [He] had been having 3. [They] had been having 



1. 



Future Perfect of continued action. 
Singular. Plural. 



I] snail have been 



2. [Thou] wilt have been 



^ 1. [We] shall have been ) ^ 
2. [You] will have been > '^ 



3. [He] will have been )J 3. [They] will have been ) ^ 

Subjiinotive Mood. 

Present Imperfect Tense, 
{If that, though^ &c. ) I be having, &c. 

Past Imperfect Tense. 
{If that, though, &c.) I were having, &c. 

Future Imperfect Tense. 
{If that, though, &c.) I should be having, &c. 

381 For the formation of the Perfect Tense of continued action in the 
subjunctive mood, and for the passive forms of the verb, see (further 
or.) the conjugation of the verb Smite. 

Example : — " I am having my dinner." " At one o'clock he will be 
having his likeness taken." " This fact will Ibe had in remembrance." 
" 1 have been having a ride," and so on. 

BE. 
832 Infinitiye Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. — [To] be. 
Perfect Tense. — [To] have been. 
Imperfect Participle. — ^Being. Perfect Participle. — ^BeezL 
Compound Perfect Participle. — Having been. 
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Singular. 
L [I] am* 
2. [Thou] art 
S. [He] is 



]. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Indicative Mood/ 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

Plui-al. 

1. [We] are 

2. [You] are 

3. [They] are 



Present Perfect Tense, 

Singular. 

I] have been 1. 

Thou] haat been 2. 

He] has been 3. 



Plural. 
[We] have been 
[You] have been 
[They] have been 



Pctst Indefinite Tense, 



Singular. 
[I] was . 

[Thou] wast t 
[He] was 



Plural. 

1. [We] were 

2. [You] were 

3. [They] were 



Past Perfect Tense. 



Singular. 
[I] had been 
[Thou] hadst been 
[He] had been 



Plural. 

1. [We] had been 

2. [You] had been 

3. [They] had been 



Future Indefinite Tense. 



Singular. 
m shaU be 
Thou] wilt be 
He] will be 



Plural 

1. [We] shaU be 

2. [You] will be 

3. [They] will be 



Future Perfect Tense. 



Singular. 

|I] wiall have been 
|Thou] wilt have been 
|He] will have been 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Plural 
We] shall have been 
You] will have been 
'They] will have been 



Imperative Mood. 
Singular. — Be (thou). Plural — Be (ye or you). 



* Another form of the present tense, indicative mood, still used in some parts of 
tho country, and found in Shakspere and Milton, is [7] 6«, [thou] beestj [A«] 6e, [we] 
be or ben, [you] be or ben, [they] be or ben. 

t Some writers use toert for tBost, especially in poetry. It is questionable 
whether this is now grammatical ; but in Anglo-Saxon the form was toaere 
(».«., were). In Anglo-Saxon there were two verbs, weean and beon (to be). The 
forms beginning with w or a vowel, are taken from the former, those begmuing 
With b from the latter. 
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1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



BabfnnotiTe Mood. 
Present Ind^Ue Tense, 
(After if, that, though, lest, &c.) 



Singular. 
[I] be 
"Thou] be* 
"He] be 



Plural. 

1. [We] be 

2. [You] be 

3. [They] be 



Present Perfect Tense. 

(After if, that, though, unless, &c.) 

Singular. . PluraL 

1. [I] have been 1. [We] have been 

2. [Thou] have been 2. [You] have been 

3. [He] have been 3. [They] have been 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

(Used moBtly after if, that, though, unless, &c.) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] were 1. [We] were 

2. [Thou] wert 2. [You] were 

3. [He] M-ere 3. [They] were 

Secondary or Conditional Form. 

(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] should be 1. [We] should be 

2. [Thou] wouldst be 2. [You] would be 

3. [He] would be 3. [They] would be 

Past Perfect Tense. 

(Used mostly after if, (Jiat, though^ unless, &c.) 

Singular. PluraL 

]I] had been 1. [We] had been 

Thou] hadst been 2. [You] had been 

[He] had been 3. [Tliey] had been 

Secondary or Conditional Form. 
(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 



Singular. 

1. [I] should have been 

2. [Thou] wouldst have been 

3. [He] would have been 



PluraL 

1. [We] should havB'been 

2. [You] would have been 

3. [They] would have been 



• The form beett, which Milton uses, is indicatiye, not subjunetiye. ((Jomftn 
the Anglo-Saxon byst and the German bist.) 
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1. 
2. 

a 



1. 

2. 
3. 



Future Indefinite Tense. 
(Used after if, tJu>ugh, unless^ &c.) 

Singular. Plural 

"I] should be 1. [We] should be 

"Thou] shouldst be 2. [You] should be 

|He] should be 3. [They] should be 

Future Perfect Tense, 

(Used after i/, though^ unless, &c.) 

Singular. Plural. 

'I] should have been 1. [We] should have be^n 

Thou] shouldst have been 2. [You] should have been 

[He] should have been 3. [They] should have been 



233 The verb he is a most important verb for the right understanding of 
the etymology and syntax of verbs in general, because it has distinct 
forms for the past indefinite in the indicative and subjunctive moods. 
In no other verb is there a corresponding difference of form^ though 
there is a real difference of mood. This identity of form, concealing a 
real difference of construction, is a fact of very common occurrence in 
English ; as in the nominative and objective cases of nouns, the three 
different persons in the plural of verbs, &e. The verb 6e, therefore, is 
a test verb. By substituting it in place of any other verb in a sentence 
where the construction is doubtful or difficult, we can see directly what 
part of the verb it is that is really used. In such sentences as, " He 
would not come when I called him ;" " He could not lift the weight 
when he tried;" " Ye would not come unto me that ye might have life " 
(i.e.. Ye did not choose to come) ; " He told me that I might go" (i.e., 
that it was permitted me to go) ; " You should not have done that " (t.e., 
it was your duty not to have done that) ; the verbs could^ would, might, 
are in the indicative mood : the sentences are simple assertions. On 
the other hand, in such sentences as these : — " I could not do it if I were 
to try ;" " I should not have said that, if you had not asked me ;" " I 
would not tell you if I could;" " He might have done it if he had liked I" 
— the verbs which are in Ittdics are in the subjunctive mood. 

DO. 

384 Do is one of the verbs which do not require the preposition to before 
the infinitive mood which follows them. It is not defective, and has 
nothing peculiar in the formation of its moods, tenses, <&;c. They are 
made like those of the verb given at full length (see § 237). 

It has two significations, one that of a verb of complete predication, 
both transitive (as, " He did the wrong ") and intransitive, in the sense 
of to act, and referring to some verb already used (as " I shall not do 
80," ** He had done so already "). In old English it had this strong 
sense when followed by an infinitive, as, " we do you to wit," i.e., " We 
make you to know," or even without the to, as, " They have done her 
anderstonde," i.e., "They have made her understand." — Gower. (See 
Bichardson's Diet.) In its other use do is a. mere auxiliary, or verb of 
incomplete predication. It is used commonly in this way in interro- 
gative and negative sentences, or to give emphasis, as *' Did you hear ?" 
"I do not understand," " That does astonish me." In this use tha 
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verb is defective, none of the cumpound tenses being us3d as mere 
anxiliaries. 

235 The coujugation of any English verb is known when we 
know the infinitive mood, the past indefinite tense, and the 
perfect participle,, all other parts being formed from these 
according to fixed rules.* The following table exhibits the 
personal inflections that are made use of. Let a single 

stroke ( ) stand for the infinitive mood (without 

to) J and a double stroke ( ==') ^ot the first person 



singular of the past indefinite tense. 
Imperfect Participle. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 



-mg. 



Singular. 



Singular. 



Indicative Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense, 



est or st 
eth, th, or s 



1. 
2. 
3. 



PluraL 



Past Indejlnite Tense, 



est or st 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Plural. 



1. 
2. 

a 



Singular. 



Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

PluraL 

1. 

2. 

3. 



Pa^t Indejlnite Tense. 
The same as in the Indicative Mood. 

236 Verbs ending in a mute e drop the e before the sufiixes 

ingy est J and eth. Do takes th, not eth in the present tense 

{doth : doeth is obsolete). The suflfix eth is now seldom used 

except in poetry. (See § 22.) 

The learner must analyse the following verb, and ascer- 



• It must be observed that verbs ending in o add ea for the third person singular, 
not a, as goes, does. Verbs in ie form the imperfect participle with y instead of Ui 
as die, dying; tiej tying. The verb dye retains the mute e {dyeing), to distinguish 
It from dying. 

t It is ciurious that in early English the termination of the plural of this tense 
in all three persons was -es in the Northern, -en in the Midland, and -eth in the 
Southern districts : "They hopes "(n.); "Theyhopen" (m.); "Theyhopeth"(8.> 
^Morris, p. xii) The plural -« often occurs in Shakspere. 
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tain how the compound tenses are formed. It will then 
be unnecessary to set down the rules at full length. * 

237 CONJUGATION OF A VERB. 

SMITE. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Inflnitive Mood. 

IndefinUe Tense. — [To] smite. 

Imperfect Tense, — [To] be smiting. 

Perfect Tense. — [To] have smitten. 

Perfect of continued action. — [To] have been smiting. 

Participles. 
Imperfect. — Smiting. 
Perfect. — Having smitten. 
Perfect ofcoTUimied action. — Having been smiting. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I] smite 1. [We] smite 

thou] smitest 2. ~~ ~ 

'He] smites or smiteth 3. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



You] smite 
'They] smite 



I] am smiting 
Thou] art smiting 
He] is smiting 



1. 
2. 
3. 



We] are smiting 
'You] are smiting 
'They] are smiting 



Present Perfect Tense. 



Singular. 

I] have smitten 
Tnou] hast smitten 
'He] has smitten 



Plural. 

1. [We] have smitten 

2. [You] have smitten 

3. [They] have smitten 



Present Perfect of coTiiinued action. 



Singular. 

I] have been smiting 1. 

Thou] hast been smiting 2. 

He] has been smiting 3. 



Plural. 
We] have been smiting 
You] have been smiting 
"They] have been smiting 



• It will not be easy to make mistakes in the verb which is here given. There 
is not a large choice of verbs which are transitive, denoting a single action which 
may be prolonged or repeated, having the pnst indefinite tens»> and the perfect 
participle diflferent, an l makirg some reasonable sense when conjusrated through 
all varieties of voice, mood, and tense. Mo^t grammars follow the very objec- 
tionable plan of giving as a model some verb in which the past indefinite tense 
and the perfect participle are the same in f< )rm. If a dozen bt- giuners were set to 
analyse such a verb, three-fourths of them would probably pronounce the present 
perfect tense to be made up of have and the past indefinite tense. 
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1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
S, 



\. 



Po^ rnd^nite Tense, 
Singfular. FluraL 

I] smote 1. [We] smote 

Thon] smotest 2. [You] smote 

He] smote 3. [They] smote 

Past Imperfect Tenae, 
Singular. Plural. 

^I] was smiting 1. [We] were smiting 

[Thou] wast smiting 2. [You] were smiting 

|He] was smiting 3. [They] were smiting 

Past Perfect Tense, 
Singular. 

Shad smitten 1. 

Iiou] hadst smitten 2. 

He] had smitten 3. 



Plural. 
[We] had smitten 
[You] had smitten 
[They] had smitten 



Past Perfect of continued action. 
Singular. PluraL 

I] had been smiting 1. [We] had been smiting 

Thou] hadst been smiting 2. 'You] had been smiting 
fHe] had been smiting 3. [They] had been smiting 

Future Indefinite Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

I] shall smite 1. [We] shall smite 

Thou] wilt smite 2. 

[He] will smite 3. 



You] will smite 
[They] will smite 



Future Imperfect Tense, , 

Singular. Plural. 

I] shall be smiting 1. [We] shall be smiting 

Thou] wilt be smiting 2. [You] will be smiting 

[He] will be smiting 3. [They] will be smiting 



Future Perfect Tense, 



Singular. 

[I] shall have smitten 1. 

[Thou] wilt have smitten 2. 

[He] will have smitten 3. 



Plural. 
[We] shall have smitten 
[You] will have smitten 
[They] will have smitteu 



Future Perfect of continued action. 
Singular. Plural, 

nn shall have been ) ^ 1, ^ 

[Thou] wilt have been > ;^ 2. [You] wiU have been [ '^ 
[He] will have been ) I 3. [They] will have been ) | 



[We] shall have been ) g 



Imperative Mood. 

SHiiaular, — Smite fthou]. Plural, — Smite [you or y»]. 
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1. 

2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 

a 



1. 

2. 
3. 



SubjunotiTO Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense, 

(After if, thai, though, lest, unless, &c.) 

Singular. Plural 

.1] smite 1. [We] smite 

Thou] smite 2. [You] smite 

|He] smite 3. [They] smite 

Present Imperfect Tense, 

(After t/, ^^, though, lest, &c) 

Singular. PluraL 

I] be smiting 1. [We] be smiting 

Thou] be smiting 2. [You] be smiting 

|He] be smiting 3. [They] be smiting 

Present Perfect Tense, 

(After if, tJtough, unless, &c ) 
Singular. PluraL 



Tl have smitten 
[Tkou] have smitten 
[He] have smitten 



1. 
2. 
3. 



We] have smitten 
You] have smitten 
'They] have smitten 



Present Perfect of continued action, 

(After if, though, unless, &c.) 

Singular. Plural. 

I] have been smiting 1. [We] have been smiting 

Thou] have been smiting 2. 'You] have been smiting 

[He] have been smiting 3. [They] have been smiting 

Past Indefinite Tense, 

(Used mostly after if, though, unless, &c. ) 
Singular 



PluraL 



I] smote 
[Thou] smotest 
[He] smote 



1. 
2. 
3. 



We] smote 

You] smote 

[They] smote 



Secondary,* or Conditional Form. 

(Not preceded by Conjimctions.) 

Singular. PluraL 

I] should smite 1. [We] should smite 

Thou] wouldst smite 2. 

[He] would smite 3. 



You] would smite 
[They] would smite 



• ^ese secondary forms have replaced the older and simpler forms in con • 
tional assertions. Instead of saying, "It were\dAn to tell thee all I feel," we 
lould commonly say, " It would be vain," &c. Instead of "I had fainted imlesa 
had beUeved to see the goodness of the Lord," we say now, '*I shovM have 
•inied," Ac. In German the corresi)onding forms keep tlieir place side by side. 
'■h udrt = Ick vmrde uyn. 
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PaU Imperfect Tense, 
(Used mostly after if, that, thougli, unless^ &c.) 

Sm.oiiar. MoraL 

II were smiting 1. [We] were smiting 

Thou] wert smiting 2. [You] were smitiiiir 

'He] were smiting 3. [Th^y] were smiting 



1. 

3. 






Secondary^ or Conditional Form, 

(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Singular. Plural. 

I] should be smiting 1. [We] should be smiting 

Thou] wouldst be smiting 2. [You] would be smiting 

|He] would be smiting 3. [They] would "be smiting 

Past Perfect Tenac 
(Used mostly after if though, wdesa, &c. ) 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] had smitten 1. [We] had smitten 

2. [Thou] had t smitten 2. [You] had smitten 

3. [He] had smitten a [They] had smitten 

Secondary, or Conditioned Form^ 

(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Singular. P luraL 

1. [I] should have "^ g 1. [We] should have 

'Thou] wouldst have > 5 2. [You] would have 

'He] would have 3 § 3. [They] would have 

Past Perfect of continued action. 

(Used mostly after if thai, though, unless, &c. ) 
Sinf^ular. PluraL 



2. 

a 



1. 

2. 

a 



I] had been smiting 1 . 

Thou] hadst been smiting 2. 
'He] had been smiting 3.. 



We] had been smiting 
You] had been smiting 
'They] had been smiting 



Secondary, or Conditional Form. 
(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Singular. PluraL 

1, [I] should have been 1. [We] should have been 

smiting ' smiting 

2. [Thou] wouldst have been 2. [You] would have beec 

smiting smiting 

a [He] would have been a [They] would have been 
smiting smiting 
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1. 

2. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 



1. 
3. 



Singular. 



Future* Indefinite Tense. 

(After if, though, unless, &c.) 

Plural. 



WeJ should smite 
You] should smite 
"They] should smite 



II] should smite 1. 

Thou] shouldst smite 2. 

|He] should smite 3. 

Future Imperfect Tense. 

(Aiter if, though, unless, &c.) 

Singular. Plural. 

1] should be smiting 1. [We] should be smiting 

'Thou] shouldst be smiting 2. |You] should be smiting 

He] should be smiting 3. [They] should be smiting 

Future Perfect Tense. 
(After if, though, unless, &c.) 
Singular. Plural. 



I] should have \ g 1. 

Thou] shouldst have > ^ 2. 
He] should have ) S 3. 

Future Perfect of continued action. 
(After if, though, unless, &c.) 



We] should have 
You] should have 
They] should have 






Singular. 
[I] should have been 1. 

smiting 
[Thou] shouldst have been 2. 

smiting 
[He] should have 'been 3. 

smiting 



Plural. 
[We] should have been 

smiting 
[You] should have been 

smiting 
[TheyJ should have been 

smiting 



PASSIVE VOICE. 
Infinitive Mood. 
Indefinite Tense.— [To] be smitten. 
Imperfect Tense. — [To] be being smitten. 
Perfect Tense. — [To] have been smitten. 

Participles. 
Indefinite Participle.- Being smitten. 
Perfect Participle. — Smitten. 
Compound Perfect Participle. — Having been smitten. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plui-al. 

I] am smitten 1. [We] are smitten 

"Thou] art smitten 2. |You] are smitten 

He] is smitten 3. [They] are smitten 



• Notice the difference in the second and third persons between the future 
len sea of the subjunctive mood and the conditional tenses. 
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1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 

a 



1. 

2 
3. 



Present Imper/eet Tense. 



Sing^ular. 

I] am being smitten 1. 

|Thou] art being smitten 2. 

'He] is being smitten 3. 



PluraL 
[We] are being smitten 
[You] are being smitten 
[They] are being smitten 



Present Perfect Tense. 



Singular. 

I] have been smitten 1. 

tliou] hast been smitten 2. 

He] has been smitten 3. 



Plural. 
]We] have been smitten 
'You] have been smitten 
|They] have been smitten 



Present Perfect of continued action. 



Singular. 
[I] have been being 

smitten 
[Thou] hast been being 

smitten 
[He] has been being 

smitten 



Plural. 

1. [We] have been being 

smitten 

2. [You] have been being 

smitten 

3. [TheyJ have been being 

smitten 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 

3. 



1. 
2. 

3. 



1. 



3. 



Singular. 

[I] was smitten 
[Thou] wast smitten 
[He] was smitten 



Past Indefinite Tense. 

PluraL 

1. [We] w«re smitten 

2. [You] were smitten 

3. [They] were smitten 



Past Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

[I] was being smitten 1. [We] were being smitten 

[Thou] wast being smitten 2. [You] were being smitten 

[He] was being smitten 3. [They] were being smitten 



Past Perfect Tense. 



Singular. 

[I] had been smitten 1. 

[Thou] hadst been smitten 2. 

[He] had been smitten 3. 



PluraL 
IVe] had been smitten 
^ou] had been smitten 
They] had been smitten 



Pa'it Perfect of continued action. 



Singular. 
[I] had been being 

smitten 
[Thou] hadst been being 

smitten 
[He] had been being 

smitten 



being 



Plural. 

1. [We] had been 

smitten 

2. [You] had been being 

smitten 

3. [They] had been being 

sontten 
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Future Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] shall be smitten 1. [We] shall be smitten 

2. [Thou] wilt be smitten 2. [You] will be smitten 

3. [He] "will be smitten 3. [They] will be smitten 

Future Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] shall be being 1 S 1. [We shall be being 

2. [Thou] wilt be being >]§ 2. [You] will be being 

3. [He] wiU be b^g J S 3 [They] will be being 

Future Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] shall have been "j § 1. [We] shall have been ^ § 

2. [Tiiou] wilt have been y§ 2. [You] will have been K^ 

3. [He] wiU have been j B 3. [They] will have been J S 

Future Perfect of continued ojction,^ 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] ^all have been being 1. [We] shall have been 

smitten being smitten 

2. [Thou] wilt have been 2. [You] will have been 

being smitten being smitten 

3. [He] will have been being 3. [They] will have been 

smitten being smitten 

Imperative Mood. 
Singular. Plural. 

Be [thou] smitten Be [ye] smitten 

Bubjnnotive Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

(After if that^ though, &c.) 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [1] be smitten 1. [We] be smitten , 

2. [Thou] be smitten 2. [You] be smitten 

3. [He] be smitten 3. [They] be smitten 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

(After if that, though^ &c.) 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] l^ beins smitten 1. [We] be being smitten 

2. [Thou] be being smitten 2. [You] be being smitten 

3. [He] be being smitten 3. [They] be being smitten 

• It may be doubted whether many examples of the i)assive perfects of con* 
tinued action can be found in actual use. 
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Present Perfect Tense, 

(After if J tJiaty though, &c.) 

Sinfpilar. Plural. 

1. [I] have been smitten 1. [We] have been smitten 

2. [Thou] have !)een smitten 2. [You] have been smitten 
3L [He] have been smitten 3. [They] have been smitten 

Preient Perfect of continued action. 
[I] have been being smitten, &c. 

Pant Indefinite Tense. 

(After if that, though^ &a) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] were smitten 1. [We] were smitten 

2. [Thou] wert smitten 2. [You] were smitten 

3. [He] were smitten 3. [They] were smitten 

Secondary or Conditional Form. 

(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] should be smitten 1. [We] should be smitten 

2. [Thou] wouldst be smitten 2. [You] would be smitten 

3. [He] would be smitten 3. [They] would be smitten 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

(After if though^ &c.) 

Singular. Pturiil. 

1. [I] were being smitten 1. [We] were being smitten 

2. [Thou] wert being smitten 2. [You] were being smitten 

3. [He] were being smitten 3. [They] were being smitten 

Secondai'y or Conditional Form. 
(Not preceded by Conjunctions. ) 

Slngnlar. Plural. 

1. [1] should be being 1. [We] should be being 

smitten smitten 

2. [Thou] wouldst be being 2. [You] would be being 

smitten smitten 

3. [He] would be being 3. [They] would be being 

smitten smitten 

Past Perject Tense. 
The same in form as the Past Perfect Indicative. 
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Secondary^ or Coiiditional Form, 

(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

SiTigular. Plural. 

1. [I] should have been 1. [We] should have been 

smitten smitten 

2. [Thou] wouldst have been 2. [You] would have been 

smitten smitten 

3. [He] would have been 3. [They] would have been 

smitten smitten 

Past Perfect of continued action. 

The same in form as the Past Perfect of continued action in the 

Indicative Mood. 

Secondary or Conditional Form, 

(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

I should have been being smitten, &c. 

Future Indefinite Tense. 
(After if thougTiy unless, &c. ) 

Sinflfiilar. P lural. . 

1. [I] should be smitten 1. [We] should be smitten 

2. [Thou] shouldst be smitten 2. [You] should be smitten 

3. [He] should be smitten 3. [They] should be smitten 

Future Imperfect Tense. 

(After if, though, unless, &c.) 

Singular. Plural. 

1 [I] should be being 1. [We] should be being 
smitten smitten 

2. [Thou] shouldst be being 2. [You] should be being 

smitten smitten 

3. [He] should be being 3. [They] should be being 

smitten smitten 

Future Perfect Tense. 
(After if (hough, unless, &c.) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] should have been 1. [We] shoidd have been 

smitten smitten 

2. [Thou] shouldst have been 2. [You] should have been 

smitten smitten 

3. [He] should have been 3. [They] should have been 

smitten smitten 
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Future Perfect of continued action, 
I should have been being smitten, &c. 

241 The Indefinite Tenses and the Indefinite Participles of the Passive 
Voice are a little ambiguous in meaning. They may refer either to the 
act. on indicated by the verb, or to the results of the action. In the 
latter case they are not strictly tenses of the passive voice, but the 
participle that follovrs the verb he is used as an adjective. In " He 
was terrified at the sight," teas terrified is a pasf indefinite tense of the 
passive voice of the verb terrify. It represents an action exerted upon 
a certain person. In " He was terrified^ so that he could not speak," 
the verb of the sentence is was^ and terrified is a mere adjective.* In 
'** Every honse is built by some man," m bwU is a present indefinite 
tense passive of the verb httUd. In "This house is built of stone," is 
is the verb, and huilt is used as an adjective. 

242 In old English there were several compoand negative forms, most of 
which have disappeared. Thus, there were nam = am not, nart = art 
not, nas = was not, nin = is not, nill or nik = will not, and many others. 
The compound of toill is still preserved in the expression, willy nilly 
(whether he will or not). 

243 When it is requisite to make an emphatic assertion or command, 
the verb do is employed, followed by the infinitive mood, as, " I do 
love you ? " f 

244 ^iterrogfftive sentences are formed in two wi^s. 1st. By placing 
the verb before its subject, as, " Said he not so?" "Went they not 
this way?" With any of the compound tenses, active or passive, the 
subject of the verb is always placed after the auxiliary verb, as " Shall 
we begin ? " " Have you dined ? " ** Were you hurt ? " 

2. By using the verb do, followed by the infinitive mood : " Do you 
hear ? " " Did you learn your lesson ?" 

246 But the verb do is never employed when the sulgect of the sentence 
is an interrogative pronoun, or when an interrogative word qualifies 
either the subject or an adjective attached to the subject, as, "Who 
broke the window?" "Which boy did this?" "How many persons 
voted?" 

246 In poetical language, a sentence is made negative by sinvply puttmg 

no^ after the verb; as, " I heard not his voice." In7)ro8e the verb do, 
with the infinitive mood, is employed ; as, " I do not understand," 
" He did not reply." But do is never need in this way to replace 
a compound tense of the active voice, or any tense of the passive voice ; 
nor is it used, either in negations or in questions, with the verbs have, 
be, map, can, must, shall, will, durst. 



• This distinction can be easily marked in Greek and in German. " The letter 
is written " may be rendered eiuier *' h iiri<no\i} 7pa^«Toi," and " Der Brief wfrd 
geschrieben," or, " h i>iri<rTo\ij '^efQafin^vn hoTi," and " Der Biief ist geschrieben." 

-f It is quite a mistake to Bet down such an ezpressioniw do love as a tenu of the 
verb love. 
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248 TVom the preceding table it will be seen that the English 
language admits of greater accuracy than any other in the 
expression of all the shades of meaning that are involved 
in terise. In other languages the same form often has to 
do double duty. 

2j3J English verbs are commonly divided into two classes, 
Secular and Irregular, the regular verbs being those in 
which the past indefinite tense and the perfect jjarticiple 
are formed by the addition of d or ed to the infinitive 
mood ; as, call, called ; love, loved. These verbs are called 
regular, because they are all formed according to one rule. 
Verbs in which the past indefinite tense and the perfect 
participle are formed in any other mode, are commonly 
called irregular, not that tney do not conform to certain 
rules, but oecause they are not all formed according to oTie 
rule. The so-called irregular verbs may be divided into 
classes, in each of which classes the formation is regular, 
as far as that class is concerned. The only reason ior the 
common division is, that the regular verbs are by much 
the most numerous, and that all new verbs introduced 
into the language are formed after that fashion. It is now 
usual amongst grammarians to call the regular verbs verbs 
of the weak conjugation, and the irregulal' verbs verbs of 
the strong conjugation. We may also call the regular verbs 
verbs of the new formation, and the rest, verbs of the old 
formation. 

251 The chief mark of the old or strong formation is, that 
the past indefinite tense and the perfect participle are 
formed either by a change of the vowel sound of the 
Yerb (the participle sometimes taking a sufl&x in addition), 
or by a modification of the final consonant. These verbs 
are almost always monosyllabic. In the following table, 
the vowel changes are indicated at the head of each class. 

252 A. Verbs in which the vowel sound is changed, but no 
suffix is added in the past indefinite tense. 

1. 
2. 



Present. 


Past Indefinite. 


Perfect Participle. 


a 
awake 

ea 

bear (carry) 
bear (bring 
forth young) 
break 


u 
awoke or awaked 

a or 
bare or bore 

bare or bore 
brake or broke 


u 
awoke 

toith suffix n or ne 
borne 

bom 
broken 
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Pvtsomit, 


Fast Iiidefimte, 


TerflBct Participle, 




ea 


a.oro 


with si^ff'lx n orne 




swear 


8 ware or swore 


sworn 




tear 


tare or tore 


torn 




wear 


wore 


worn 


8. 


a 


00 


a with suffix en 




forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 




shake 


shook 


shaken 




take 


took 


taken 


4. 


& 


n 


u 




hang 


hnng or hanged 


hting or hanged 


5. 


ea or ee 


8a or 6 


8a or 8 




bleed 


bled 


bled 




breed 


bred 


bred 




feed 


fbd 


fed 




lead 


led 


led 




meet 


met 


met 




read 


read 


read 




speed 


sped 


sped 


6. 


ea 


eaor » 


ea with suffix en 




beat 


beat 


beaten 




eat 


ate 


eaten 


7. 


ea 


aor 6 


with suffix nor en 




eleave 


clave or clove 


cloven or cleft 




freeze 


froze 


frozen * 




heave 


hove 






shear 


shore or sheared 


shorn or sheared 




speak 


spake or spoke 


spoken 




steal 


stole 


stolen 




weave 


wove 


woven 


8. 


^a or S 


k or 6 


6 with suffix en 




get 

forget 

tread 


gat or got 
forgat or forgot 
trode or troa 


gotten or got * 
forgotten or forgot 
trodden 




9. 


1 


1 


i with suffix en 
bitten or bit 




bite 


bit 




chide 


chid 


chidden or chid 




hide 


hid 


hidden or hid 




slide 


slid 


slidden or slid 


10. 


\ 


& 


u sometimes with 
suffix en 




begin 


began 


begim 




drink 


drank 


drunk or drunken 




ring 


rang 


rung 




shrink 


shrank 


shrunk or shrunken 



* Id some proyzQcial dialects, they use the forms tq^uexe, $qvu>te^ tqvMun. 
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Pteaeni, 



sink 

sling 

spin 

spring 

stink 

swim 

11. i 
cling 
dig 
fling 
sling 
sing 
stick 
sting 
strike 
string 
swing 
win 

wring 

12. i 

sit 
spit 

13. i 
bid 

14. i 

abide 
shine 

15. i or X 

drive 
He 
give 
16., i 
drive 
ride 
rise 
arise 
Hmite 
stride 
strive 
thrive 
write 



P(m6 Indefinite, 


Petfeet ParHeiph 


& 


ti sometimes with 


suffix en. 


sank 


sunk or sunken 


slang or slung 


slung 


span oi* spun 


spun 


sprang 


sprung 


stank 


stunk 


swam 


8v>'um 


^ or u 


ti 


chmg 


clung 


dug 


dug 


flung 


flung 


slang or slung 


slung 


sang 


sung 
stuck 


stuck 


stung 
struck 


stung 


struck or stricken 


strung 


strung 


swung 


swung 


won {pi^ojiounced 


won 


as ifyvun) 




wrung 
sat or sate 


wrung 

X 


a. 

sat 


spat 


spat or spit 


^ or a. 


\ mith suffix en 


bade 


bidden 



6 or 5 
abode 
shone 

a 
drave or dro'w 
lay 
gave 
o 
drove or drave 
rode 
rose 
arose 
smote 
strode 
strove 
throve, 
wrote 



6 or 5 
abode 
shone 

i with suffix n or en 
driven 
lien or lain 
given 

\ with suffix n or en 

driven 

ridden 

risen 

arisen 

smitten 

stridden 

striven. 

thriven 

written 



so 
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Pfesent, 


Past IndefiniU. 


Peffed Participle^ 


17. i 


ou 




ou 


bind 


bound 




bound or bounden 


find 


found 




found 


fight 


fought 




fought 


grind 


ground 




ground 


wind 


wound 




wound 


IP. ow 


ew 




own 


blow 


blew 




blown 


crow 


crew 




[crowed] 


grow 
Enow 


grew 
knew 




grown 
known 


throw 


threw 




thrown 


show 


[shew]* ( 


or showed shown or showed 


[fly] 


flew 




flown 


19. u (or sounded 


a or a 




u (or sounded 


like u) 






like u) 


nin 


ran 




run 


come 


came 




come , 


become 


became 




become 


20. 


Unique Forms. 




awake 


awoke 




awoke 


choose 


chose 




chosen 


climb 


clomb or 


climbed 


climbed 


draw 


drew 




drawn 


fall 


feU 




fallen 


hang 
hold 


hung 




hung 


held 




holden or held 


see 


saw 




seen 


seethe 


sod 




sodden 


shoot 


shot 




shot 


slay 


slew 




slain 


stand 


stood 




stood 



i;53 B. Verbs in which, besides the change of the vowel sound, 
ff or ^ is added as a suffix in the past indefinite tense and 
the perfect participle. These verbs are sometimes called 
mixed verbs, because they are conjugated partly according 
to the old and partly according to the ii£w formation. 

Present, Past Indefinite, Perfect Participle. 

1. ee or ea. ^a or ^. + d or t 

bereave bereft 



creep 
deal 



crept 
dealt 



^ + dor t 
bereft 
crept 
dealt 



* A provincial form. 
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Pregent 


Past Indefinite, 


Pe9fect ParHeip^'* 


dream 


dreamtordreamed dreamt or dreamed 


feel 


felt 


felt 


flee 


fled 


fled 


hear 


heard 


heard 


keep 
leave 


kept 
left 


kept 
left 


mean 


meant 


meant 


sleep 


slept 


slept 


sweep 


swept 


swept 


weep 


wept 


wept 


2. ee or ea 


ou or au 


ou or au 




{pronounced alike) 


{pronounced alike) 




+ d or t 


+ dort 


beseech 


besought 


besought 


seek 


sought 


sought 


teach 


taught 


taught 


3. S 


6 -h d 


6 + d 


seU 


sold 


sold 


teU 


told 


told 


4. o or oe 


5 + dor t 


5 + d or t 


{sounded like 






oo) 






lose 


lost \ 


lost 


shoe 


shod 


shod 


5. ingorink 


ought • 
brought 


ought 


brinff 
thiat 


brought 


thought 


thought 


6. 


Umque Forms, 




buy 


bought 


bought 


can 


could 




catch 


caught 


caught 


clothe 


clad or clothed 


clad or clothed 


do 


did 


done 


freight 


freighted 


freighted or fraught 


may 


might 




owe 


ought 




say 


said 


said 


shall 


should 




will 


would 




work 


wrouffht 


wrought 



254 0. Verbs which have the past indefinite of the new fonna- 
tioui and the perfect participle of tho old ioTmaXi\OTi« 
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PrewtU, 

Eenjgraye 
lew 
lade 
load 
mow 
rive 
saw 
shape 
shave 
shew 
sow 
strew 

swell 
wash 
wax 



Past Indefinite. 
[enjgraved 
hewed 
laded 
loaded 
mowed 
rived 
sawed 
shaped 
shaded 
shewed 
sowed 
strewed 

swelled 
washed 
waxed 



Perfect Participle, 

[enjgravcn 

hewn or hewed 

laden 

laden 

mown 

riven or rived 

sawn 

shapen or shaped 

shaven or shaved 

shewn 

sown or sowed 

strewn, strown, or 

strewed 
swollen or swelled 
washen or washed 
waxen or waxed 



255 P. Verbs in which there is a modification of the final 
consonant, but not of the vowel sound. 



Present, 

bend 

build 

gild 

gird 

lend 

rend 

send 

spend 

wend 



Past Indefinite. 
bent 

built or builded 
gilt or gilded 
girt or girded 
lent 
rent 
sent 
spent 
went or wended 



Perfect Participle. 

bent 

built or builded 

gilt or gilded 

girt or girded 

lent 

rent 

sent 

spent 

wended 



256 E. Verbs in which there is no change. 



Present. 

burst 

cast 

cost 

cut 

hit 

hurt 

knit 

let 

put 

rid 

set 

shed 

«hred 

shut 



Past Indefinite. 

burst 

cast 

cost 

cut 

hit 

hurt 

knit 

let 

put 

rid 

set 

shed 

shred 

ehtxt 



Perfect Participle. 

burst 

cast 

cost 

cut 

hit 

hurt 

knit 

let 

put 

rid 

set 

shed 

skred 

shut 
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FreMerU. Past Indefinite. Perfect ParHciple* 

eUt % sHt BHt 

split split split 

spread spread spread 

tnrust thrust tnrust 

&t F. Anomalous Verbs. 

Present. Past Indefinite. Perfect Participle. 

am was been 

dare durst or dared dared 

fo [went*] gone 

lave iiad (i. e. haved) had 

make made (i. e. maJced) made 

258 In some of the regular verbs the d at the end of the past 
indefinite and perfect participle is sounded like t, and 
sometimes replaced by ^, as spilt for spilled, dwelt for 
dwelled, learnt for learned, leapt for leaped, pent for penned. 
In the verbs lai/, say, and pay, laid is written for layed, 
said for sayed, and paid for payed. 

ADVEBB. 

359 When we think of an event that takes place, or of a 
quality that exists in anything, we may either consider it 
smiply and absolutely (as when we say, " The hvrdi flies : " 
** A large house ") ; or we may also take into consideration 
the conditions or circumstances under which the event or 
quality is viewed, such as time (as, " The man died yester- 
day") ; place (as " He lives here") ; manner (as " The bird 
flies sioytly**) ; degree (as " The house is very large," " The 
distance is too great "). The words by which these condi- 
tions or circumstances are marked are caUed adverbs.^ 

260 Definition. An adverb is a word which is used with verbs, 
adjectives, or other adverbs, to mark the conditions of 
time, place, manner, degree, cause, effect, &c., under which 
an event or attribute is viewed. 

261 Adverbs are said to modify the meanings of the words 
with which they are used, that is, to mark the mode or 
manner in which the meaning of the words is applicable. 
We may express the definition conversely by saymg that 
any word which thus modifies a verb, adjective, or aSverb, 
is itself an adverb. 

862 Adverbs are of two kinds : — 1. Simple Adverbs ; 2. Bela- 
tire or Conjunctive Adverbs. 

* Really derived from laend, to vend one'« toay. 
t From Latin ad {to, jiear, or by), verbum \,v70tCi^, 
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263 A simple adverb is one which, does nothing more than 
modify the word with which il is used, as yesterday ("We 
arrived yesterday"]; now ("I hear him now"); hitlier 
(** He is coming nitner"). 

264 A relative or conjunctive adverb is one which not only 
modifies the meaning of some verb or adjective, but con- 
nects the clause in which it occurs with the rest of the 
sentence ; as when (** Come when you are ready *') ; whither 
(** I know not whitner he has gone"). 

265 A relative adverb always refers to some demonstrative word, expressed 
or understood, which stands to it in the same sort of relation that the 
antecedent does to a relative pronoun, as, *' Come (then) when yoa are 
ready ;" *' There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose." 

206 Care is necessary to distinguish connective advetba from connective 
words which are not adverbs. Many conjunctions refer to time, place, 
cause, &c. ; but they do not rejer to these conditions in connection unth any 
verb or adjectioe of the clause which they introduce; but the whole of the 
subordinate clause has the force of an adverb attached to some word in 
the principal clause of the sentence, as, "He said that, because he 
believed it." Here because does not, b> itself, modify either the verb 
believed or the verb said, but the clause because he believed it is an 
adverbial clause modifying the verb said, 

207 The following words are conjunctive or connective adverbs : 
WJien, while, where, whither , whence, why, wherein, whereby, 
whereforcy ivhereon, whereat, whereout, whereafter, wherever, 
as * (when it answers to so, such, or the demonstrative as), 

* ^« is a difficult word to deal with. It is both a simple or demonstrative 
adverb and a re utive or connective adverb. It is, in fact, a compound of all and 
so (Itku the Gurtiiau als), which has l)een shortened into eu. The demonstrativt 
sense of the woid is tberef* re the original one, but like other demo strutivesit 
was altiO used as a rulaci^re. As a demons' rative adverb it only qualifies adjectives 
or adverbs, <nd i.s fcUowcd hy as used relatively. But aa has no prrtensiuns to be 
called a relativo pronoun, and yet in practicj it. is often difficult to di tiUKuish it 
from one. However, let it be borne in mind that thi; mode or VMinner in which a 
thim; if, may repre ent some qziolity which it po-sscsses (ks in Terencet Phorrnio iii 
2, 42. Sir sum. Eyn hunc w«e aliier credidi. Ego isii nijiilo sum aJiter ae fui), and 
if the attributive idi-a is embodied in a noun, the adverb answera much the name 
purpose a^ a i^ronoun, though it is not a pronoun any the more for that. Thus, in 
answer to tht.- question, " Is that boy a dunce?" We may reply, " He is so." **U 
that true?" "It is an." On a similar principle we may say, " He talked like a 
fool, CM he was." " Ho seemed to be a foreigner, ax in fact he was." (Peregrtnw, 
vX enU, vif%vt est. "He looked like a foieiguer, and so lie was.") It the f rceof 
these examples is well understood, there will not be much difficulty in iboat 
which fo lows swh and same, as, "His health is not such cm it was. Demon- 
stratively, *• Hit* health was so and so, it is not such now." '• This is not the same 
a«that [is]." "Tbis U so and so, that is not the «ame ;" the mann«r in which a 
thing exists Ijeing Uhed to denote either a quality of the thing, or even the thing 
itself, s iice no two tilings can possibly exist in the same way. In the analysis of 
sentences, bowevor, it i> often convenient, and. indeed, almo^t nece-^sary, to treat 
as, not exactly s a relative pronoun, but as a substitute for one. Thus we find in 
Stiakspearo, " I have not from your eyes that show of love as I was wont to have." 
So may in like manuc-r do duty for a demonstrative, hs, " Is he a wise man? I do 
not tbink bim so." In old EngUsh so was used relatively. A great number of 
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than* that (after so and au^h, and in some other of its uses, 
as, "He arrived there the day that I left"). (See also 
§ 289, note on § 292, and §§ 534, 535.) 

268 Most of the relative adverbs are also used interrogatively, 
as, ** Where do you live ?" " Whence do you come r"* 

269 Prom the adverb where are formed the compounds else- 
wherCy anywhercy aomewherey nowherey which have not the 
relative force of where, 

270 There is an adverb the which is not the same word as the 
definite article they but derived from >y [thy) the Anglo- 
Saxon ablative case of >aet {that): as, ^^ The more you 
learn, the wiser you will become." Here the in the first 
clause qualifies morey and the in jbhe second clause qualifies 
wiser. It is not clear whether the in the first clause should 
be regarded as a relative adverb (answering to qao in 
Latin), or whether the two clauses should be regarded 
as co-ordinately demonstrative, like such sentences as the 
proverb, " So many men, so many minds." In Anglo- 
Saxon the demonstratives thaet and the were also used as 
relatives. 

271 Both simple and relative adverbs admit of being classified 
according to the ideas of time, place, &c., which they in- 
dicate. 

1. Adverha of Time, Now, then, after, before, presently, 
immediately, when, while, as (in such sentences as *'^s 
I was returning, I met him"). 

2. Adverbs of Flare and Arrangement, Here, there, where^ 
whither, wherever, whithersoever, thence, whence, wherein, 
whereaty whereupon, within, inside, without, backwards, 
firstly, secondly, &c. 

3. Adverbs of JRejjetition, Once, twice, &c. 

clauses beginning with as are elliptical. The construction of these will be dis- 
ctissed in the section on Analy^id (§ 545, &c.) Writers who make cls a pronoun, 
would have to do the same with wie and als in German, and que m French. (Bin 
§oleharvfie er.) It need hardly be ad<led tbat seute ices like, " He is the man as 
did this," "That is the horse a-« I saw yesterday," Hre uttjr abomiuatious, at 
least in the present form of the language. It is curious, however, that in old- 
foshioned German the adverb no wat u->ud unmistakably as a reLiiive pronoun. 

* Than is commonly set down as a conjuiiction. This is a mistake. It is a con- 
junctive adverb. Coutpare it with the words that answer to it in ot lO* languagCMS. 
Than answers to als in German. Als is unquestionably an adverb. Quam in 
I^tin is an adverb, whether uned interrogatively or relatively. It is the exact 
correlative, in form and for»e, of the adverb tarn. Whether we say, Non tarn dives 
est quam ego, or Ditior est quam ego, quam is the same wor i, and had the same force 
to a Roman m each case ; in one case vo translate it by as, in thj other by than. 
See this more fully discusse-i uiid( 'the head of EUipt cal sent noes (§ 545, &c.). 
Than is only a variety of the word then, which is used by tl>e older writers. 
Orighially '* John is taller than James," meant "John is tiiller, then ^i.^., nexty or 
in an U^erior degree) James." 
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4. Adverbs of Manner, Well, iU, badly, how, however, ajs, 
that. 

To this class belong the numeroiifi adverbs formed from 
adjectives by the sufiBx ly, as rightly, virtuously, badly, &o. 

5. Adverbs of Degree. Very, nearly, almost, quite, much, 
more, most, Httle, less, least, all, half, any, only, as, than, 
the. (See § 87.) These are only a particular kind of Ad- 
verbs of Manner. 

6. Adverb of Negation. Not.* 

7. Adverbs of Cause and Effect, Therefore, wher^re, why. 

272 Adverbs are often identical in form with adjectives. Thus, 
*'Ahard bed," and " He hits hard," " hard by," ''A fast 
runner," " He runs fast," " A quick step," and ** My pulse 
beats quicker than yours:" **A right action," and "It 
passes right through." 

In early English adverbs were formed from adjectives by 
the suffix e, as riht, rihte (right, rightly), bright, brighte. 
These adverbial forms are found in Spenser. Ilie omission 
of this suffix may have led to the apparent identity in form 
between adjectives and adverbs. Modem English, how- 
ever, has rejected many adverbial uses of adjectives which 
were freely employed in Shakspeare's time; as, e.g,, ** Which 
the false man does easy " {Macb, ii. 3, 143) ; ** Thou didst 
it excellent " {Taming of Shrew i. 1, 89). 

The formation and derivation of adverbs will be found 
treated of in § 333. The phrases and clauses which are the 
equivalents of adverbs are treated of in the Syntax, imder 
the head of "Adverbial Eelation." Many adverbs are 
identical in form with prepositions. (See § 284.) In the 
phrase to and fro, fro is another form oifrom, 

273 Some participles are occasionally used in such a way as 
to seem adverbs. As exceeding great, pacing strange* 
They were originally participles: and ihe adjectdve that 
follows them was used substantively, and was in the 
objective relation to them. " Passing strange" meant 
" Passing (surpassing) what is strange." 

274 Adverbs are sometimes used after prepositions, so as to 
appear as if they were substantive words, as," ** I have 
heard that before now," "He has changed sitice then," " He 
came at once." These must be treated as compound ad- 
verbial expressions, like deinde in^ Latin. Now is eqnivaf- 



* It is usual to call yesj yea^ and aye adverbs. But they are scarcely entitled 
to that appellation, for tbey are never ixsed to qualihr verbs, acQeetives, oa* otJicr 
adverbs. Tbey had better be classed among the iuterfections. 
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lent to "the piesent time," then to **that time/' once to 
** one time." 

Gomparisoix of Adverbs. 

275 Some adverbs (like adjectives) admit of degrees of com- 
parison. 

The comparative degree of an adverb is that form of it 
which in(£cates that of two actions or qualities which are 
compared togethw, one surpasses the other with respect to 
some circumstance of manner or degree by which they are 
both marked, but in different degrees. Thus, ** John reads 
iU, but Thomas reads vwrse;'* *'I was but little prepared 
for that event, but he was leas prepared." 

The superlative degree of an adverb is that fonn of it 
which indicates that out of several actions or qualities 
which are compared together one surpasses all the rest 
with respect to some circumstance of manner or degree by 
which they are all marked, but in different degrees; as, 
** Of all these boys, William writes the worst;** " John was 
less cautious than I, but Thomas was the least cautious of 
the three." 

276 Comparative and superlative adverbs are the same in form 
as the correOT)onding adjectives. It is only some adverbs 
of manner and degree which admit of degrees of comparison. 
Adverbs in -ly do not form degrees of comparison, but may 
be qualified by vnore and Tnosty like adjectives. 

Ent is the saperlative of the comparatiTe ere, which is commonly 
employed as a preposition. In old English ere was sometimes spelt or, 
as, " We, or ever he come near, are ready to kill him " (Acta zxiii. 15) ; 
" Or ever the silver cord be loosed " (Eccle*. xii. 6). 

PBEPOSITION. 

277 Prepositions are words placed before substantives, by 
means of which we show the relation in which things, 
and their actions and attributes, stand to other things. In 
the sentence, " I saw a cloud in the sky," in is a preposi- 
tion, and marks the relation (of placeHn which the doud 
stands to the shy. In the sentence, ** Tuesday comes after 
Monday," after is a preposition, and shows the relation (of 
time) in which the coming of Tuesday stands with resi>ect 
to Monday. In *' He struck the dog on the head," on is a 
preposition, and denotes the relation of the act of striking 
to me head. In ** The cup is fall of water," o/ is a pre- 
position, and marks the relation of the attribute fulness 
to water. 
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278 The priucipal relations which prepositions indicate are 
those of placCf time, and causality. 

The original nse of prepositions was to express relations of place. 
Their other senses are deriyed from these. Thus ivith originally meant 
oppotite, against (Germ, wider) ; from that it passed into the sense of 
along with (supplanting the old word mid) ; and so it came to imply the 
instrument of an action, the presence of the instrument being necessary 
to' the performance of the action. In a similar way by originally 
denoted alongside of, and came to denote an agent or instrument in 
much the same way as with. 0/ was originally o#, and denoted removal 
from something. Hence came the partitive sense, as in ' a bottle of 
wine,' and then the possessive sense, as in * the house of my father.' 
For (like the Latin pro) meant tn front of. From the idea of standing 
in front of a person came that of representing ^ or taking the place of. 
(Compare avri in Greek.) The simplest mode of indicating that any- 
thing is for a person is to put it in front of him. Hence arose another 
shade of meaning. What is essentially implied in to is motion towards 
some object J and the proximity which results therefrom. ' ' 

279 Things! and their aetions and attributes, can only bear 
these relations to other things. Therefore a preposition 
can only be placed before a word that stands for a thing^ 
that is, a substantive^ or a substantive clause, which is 
equivalent to a substantive. (Comp. § 274.) 

280 The word preposition implies placed be/ore (Latin prae, 
before; positus, placed J. 

The substantive whicn follows a preposition is in the ob- 
jective case, and is said to be governed by the preposition. 

A preposition can connect the substantive which follows 
it only with a substantive, a verb, or an adjective, since 
these alone stand for things and their actions and attributes. 

The following is a list of prepositions : — 
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abaft 

above 

about 

across 

adown 

afore 

after 

against 

along 



amid 

amidst 

among 

amongst 

anent 

around 

round 

aslant 

astride 



at 


between 


athwart 


betwixt 


atween 


beyond 


before 


but§ 


behind 


by 


below 


down 


beneath 


ere 


beside 


for 


besides % 


from 



* By causality is meant the caiise, reason, or purpose of any action or event 
When we say, full ofwaiery of marks tiie cause of theftdness. 

t Whatever can be made a separate objec^t of thought is a thing. 

X Beside has reference to place ; as, "A house beside a river." Besides means in 
addition to ; as, *' Besides the profit, there is the honour." 

} M my grammars ignore this propo-i ion, which is a genuine old word, not yet 
obsolete, an abbreviation of the Anglo-Saxon butan = tcUhout. In Chaucer we find 

" But meat or drinke she dressed her to lie 
In a dai'k comer of the house alone." 



on 


till 


underneath 


over 


until 


up 


outside 


to 


upon 


past 


unto 


with 


since 


toward 


within 


through 


towards 


without 


throughout 


under 


withal 
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in 

inside 

into 

near 

next 

nigh 

of, off 

283 Words like concerning^ respejting, regarding^ pending^ &c., are not 
proper prepositions. Some are active participles erroneously subsii- 
tuted for passive participles, agreeing with a noun used absolutely. 
Thus, ^^considering hit conduct" was "his conduct considered," as we 
still say " All things considered." Others are participles used im- 
personally. It is diflScult, however, sometimes to avoid treating them 
as prepositions, as in " He spoke concerning himself." They may then 
be termed quasi-prepositions. Some writers use despite as a preposition. 
This is wrong. Despite is a noun, and is properly employed in the 
phrase in despite of. Notwithstanding is certainly not a preposition ; it 
is a participle agreeing with the noun that follows in the nominative 
absolute. It is sometimes placed after the noun, especially in legal 
phraseology. During is a word of the same sort. It is a participle 
qualifying the noun that follows. Save (Fr. satif) and except are of 
French origin, and are remnants of Latin ablatives absolute in which 
salvo' and exoepto- were used.* In old English out-taken is found for 
ejcept. In Shakspeare we still find excepted : " Always excepted my 
dear Claudio." 

284 Many of the above words are adverbs as well as prepositions. The 
mode in which they are used will always determine which part of speech 
they are. When they are prepositions there is always a substantive, 
expressed or understood, which they govern. (But compare § 273.) 
In, " He laid one book above the other," above is a preposition. In, 
" One was below, the other above," below and above are adverbs. But, 
except f and since, are also used as conjunctions. 

CONJUNCTION. 

285 Words which unite other words or sentences are called 
connective or conjunctive words. Connective words are 
found among various parts of speech. Who is a connective 
word which, is a substantive. Which is a connective word 
which is an adjective. Whither is a connective word which 
is an adverb. The name conjunction is applied to a par- 
ticular class of connective words. (The name conjunction 
comes from the Latin con, ' together,' and Juiiyo, ' 1 join.') 



The conjunction but used to be written bot. The preposition but is worth 
noticing because it is the only prep >8ition except to wliich maybe followed by 
the infinitive mood ; as, "He did nothing but lai>gh." But being a preposition, it 
follows that such phrases as none but he are uugrammaticaL A preposition must 
have the accusative case after it. 
* Thid point is exceUently treated by Dr. Adams (Eng. Lang. § 497). 
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286 Conjunctions are connective words which are neither sub- 
stantives, adjectives, nor adverbs : or, in other woxds, con- 
junctions are connective words whioh are neither relative 
pronouns nor relative adverbs. 

Conjunctions may be divided into two classes: — 1. Co- 
ordinative Conjunctions; 2. Subordinative Conjunctions.*" 

287 1. Co-ordinative Conjunctions are those which unite either 
co-ordinate clauses, that is, clauses which stand in the 
same relation to the entire sentence (§ 402), or words which 
stand in the same relation to some other word in the 
sentence. 

The oo-ordinative conjunctions are and, either, or, neither, 
nor, hut, 

288 2. Subordinative conjunctions axe those which unite mb' 
ordinate clauses (see § 412) to the principal clause of a 
sentence. They never couple words only. 

The Subordinative Conjunctions are for, since (expressing 
a reason) ; as (in the sense of since, in such a sentence 
as, — ** As you say so, I must believe it**), whereas, becatue, if, 
whether, though, although, albeit, unless, but,^ lest, thaiX (in 
some of its meanings), ere. 

For the further illustration of this classification the learner 
is referred to the Syntax. 

269 . The words before, since, after^ until, are usually set down as conjunc- 
tions, but they are in reality prepositions. In such sentences as, " He 
arrived before I did ;" "He left soon after I did ;" the conjunction that 
has in reality been omitted. We find it expressed in old-fashioned 
English ; as, " Before that certain came from James, he did eat with 
the Gentiles" (Qalat. ii. 12). *' Surely after that I was turned I 
repented, and after that I was instructed I smote upon my thigh" 
(Jerem. xxxi. 19). The construction really consists of a preposition 
followed by a substantive clause. Jfter [that'] I arrived is tantamount 
to ajler my arrival. (The use of after as a conjunction may be compared 
w^ith that of nachdem in Germau.) Exo«pt, when followed by a sub- 

• Most grammarians distribute conjunctions into copulative and dUjwnetvH 
conjunctions. A copulaJtivt conjunction is a joining word vMch couples together. A 
di^uncUve conjunction is a j'^ning word which dit(^ina. A person need be very 
keen-aigbted to see the sense or utility of this classification. 

f BtUf when it is a nubordinative conjunction, has a meaning different fi\)m 
what it has as a co-ordinative coxnunctiou. It is, in fact, the preposition but &= 
without or excepty followed by a substantive clause, as, " He never tried any plan 
but it succeeded." Ben Jonson notices that in old English it had the sense of unless, 
as "They cannot have it but you give it" The preposition without is still ofken 
used in this manner. 

t The conjunction that, used to introduce substantive dauaes, was originally the 
neuter of the demonstrative. *' I know that he wrote the letter," is " He wrote the 
letter ; I know that.'* 

In old English there is a curious tiso of that after loAen, t/, iic, as, " When that 
the poor have cried, Cse-«ar hath wept " (ShakspearSt J. O.). In such caae ti^» Uhol 
may be regarded as a compound, like whert-OA {Jbttott, Sh,Qr,iu 67X 
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stantive clause, has exactly the same force as when followed by a simple 
sabstantive. " Except ye repent " is " The case of your repentance 
being excepted." 

291 Some conjunctions are correlatives ; as, neitJier — nor, 
either — or, whether — or, 

i^a Many words which are frequently set down as conjunctions are really 
simple adrerbs, not haying even a connective force, except in so far as 
every demonstrative word, which refers to something that has already 
been said, causes a connexion in thought,* though a mere demonstra- 
tive is not, grammatieoLly speaking, a connective word. Such words as 
therefore^ still, yet, neverthelesfy notivii?utanding, consequently , however, 
hence, accordingly, likewise, also, are adverbs, inasmuch as they indicate 
some of the conditions or circumstances under which the predicate of 
the clause to which they belong is asserted of the subject. -f- (See further 
in the Syntax, under tha head of Collateral Sequences, § 408.) 

INTERJECTION. 

293 Interjections are words wUch are used to express some 
emotion of the mind, but do not witer into the construction 
of sentences ; as, Oh I ! Ah I Ha I Alas ! Fie ! Pahaw ! 
Hurrah ! Lo ! Yee, Yea, Aye, No, &c. 
In written language intei^jections are usually followed by 
what is called a mark of admiration (!). The word inter-' 
jection comes from the Latin inter, * between,' and yacto, * I 
cast.* 



* ^ ''He suddenly lost all hiafortime. This was a great blow to him." Xo 
one would treat IMs as a relative or connective pronoun in such a sentence. It is 
simply absurd to take the two clauses as anything else than indepoadent collateral 
itentraoeflk The same is obviously true of such a sentence as, " He was idle. For 
that reason he did not succeed." But put. instead of for that reason, its exact 
P'rammatical equivalent thertfore, and half the writers of grammars v^ill tell us 
that ther^ore is a conjunction. There is no sense in this. Mr. Bain (Sng. Oram. 
p. 64, &c.) even sets doym partly, first, then, secondly, further, now, todl, as co- 
ordinating conjunctions. Surely this is utterly wrong. 

i A proper attention, to the nature and use of adverbs will enable us to correct 
mistakes on the subject which are to be found in the grammars of most languages. 
Even the best Latin and Greek grammars are not free from them. Thus, quum in 
Latin is an adverb, not a conjunction, even when, for the sake of convenience, we 
translate it by since. The explanation is not that quum i» sometimes an adverb 
and sometimes a conjunction, but that the Bomans used a word meanlnjif when in 
cases where we use the word since. Quum is in form and meaning the correlative 
of turn, and, like it, refers both to time and to attendant circumstances. So u< = a«, 
ni ss haw, tU =s that, ut = token, is the same part of speech in all these uses, and 
to a Roman ear conveyed in all cases the same fundamental meaning. The 
Kdvarbial force of %a may be indioated by treatmg it as other relatives are often 
treated in translation ; namely, by substituting for it a demonstrative with a con- 
jixnotion. As qui = and fte, ao vt = and so. Thus, tarn validus est ut nsmo eum 
tuperart pouU, **he has such and such. a. degree of strength, and sa no one can 
overcome him." The ui refers to the circumstances under which the verb possit is 
affirmed of the subject. To set down phrases like howbeit, in as far as, Ike, as 
corni^ound eonjuncti&ns, is quite inadnusclble. Ekeh woixi in such phrases admits 
of being pasaad.s^paratdy. 
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GENERAL CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS AND FORMS. 

294 The pupil who has carefully studied the definitions of the 
Parts of Speech already given, will he prepared to compre- 
hend the classification of the constituent parts of language 
contained in the annexed tahle. 

Language is made up of words and forms. By these we 
express all the conceptions that the mind is capahle of form- 
ing. All thought — and, consequently, all speech — ^is ahout 
something. The basis of every thought, therefore, is the 
notion of a ihing^ that is to say, of whatever we can make 
an object of thought. The wordis that stand for things are 
nouns and pronouns. 

Besides things themselves, we form conceptions of the 
actions and attributes of things. The words that express 
these are adjectives and verbs. Both these classes of words 
express attributive notions, the difference between them being 
that the verb expresses an attribute together with the idea of 
assertion or predication; the adjective does not assert the 
connection between the thing and its attribute, but assumes it ; 
or (to borrow a metaphor from mechanics) the adjective is a 
static attributive^ the verb is a dynamic attributive. The ad- 
jective is a sort of weakened verb. 

Further, besides things and their attributes, we form con- 
ceptions of the limitations of these attributes — the mode, 
manner, time, place, or other conditions under which the 
attribute is regarded as attached to the thing. These con- 
ditions are expressed by adverbs. 

These are all the simple notions that we can form. But 
when we think, we combine notions together, and this com- 
bination is represented in language partly by words called 
relational words, that is, words that denote the relation 
between notions and thoughts, and partly by grammatical 
forms and inflexions. There are two sorts of relational 
words, prepositions and conjunctions. Prepositions only 
denote the relation of one notion to another. (^S^^ Definition 
of Preposition, § 277.) Conjunctions denote the relation of 
one thought to another, a thought being already the combina- 
tion of at least two notions. The relation of a verb tojts 
subject ; of an adjective to a noun ; of an object to the word 
that governs it ; and of an adverbial adjunct to an attributive 
word^ is indicated by grammatical forms and inflexions. 
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COMPOSITION AND DEEIVATION. 

295 The words of which the English language is composed 
may be divided into two classes, prima/ry words, and 
tecondary or derivative words. 

A word is o, primary word when it doeo not admit of being 
resolved into simpler elements ; as, many horse, run. 

A word is a secondary word when it is made up of signifi- 
cant parts, which exist either separately or in other com- 
binations. 

296 Secondary words are formed partly by Composition, partly 
by Derivation, 

COMPOSITION. 

297 A word is a compound word when it is made up of two or 
more parts, each of which is a significant word by itself; 
as, apple-tree, tea-spoon, spcTid-thrfft, 

298 All compounds admit of being divided primarily into two 
words ; but one of these may itself be a compound word, 
so that the entire word may be separated into three or four 
words ; as handicraftsman (made up of man and handicraft, 
handicraft being itself made up oi hand and craft) ; mid- 
shipman (made up of man and midship, midship being itself 
made up of mid and ship). In such cases the subordinate 
compound is usually the first of the two words into which 
the whole is divisible. , 

299 In most compound words it is the first wi>rd which modifies 
the meaning of the second. (The second denotes the genus, 
the first distinguishes the species). Mosehush means a par- 
ticular kind of hush, namely one that bears roses. A hay- 
cart is a certain kind of cart, namely, one for carrying 
hay. The accent is placed upon the modifying word. 

A.— Compound Ifouns. 

300 Compound Noniis may be divided into the following classes : — 

1. Those which consist of a noun preceded and modified by a 
noun, as haystack, inkstand, teaspoon, corned, tuming-lalhe, 
mUhing-stool, riding-whip.* 

2. Those which consist of a noun preceded and modified by an 



• The word ending in »««' i" these compounds is the gerund, not the imperfect 
particiiile. (See $ 200.) 
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adjectiye, as roundhead, Uuebecard, freeman, halfpenny ^ blackbird, 
4piicksilver, Northampton, Eadham, &c 

3L Those which consist c^ a noun preceded by a verb, as stopgap, 
fmdxweighi, daredevU, spitfire, turncock, makeshijl, &c. 

This class of words is peculiar. The verb does not modify the 
meamng of the noan which follows it, but governs it. 

4 Those which coiosist of a verb, preceded by a noon, as god- 
send (veiy rare). 

5. Those which consist of a noun preceded by an adverb, as 
forethought, foretcule, foresight, afterihougJU, qfteract, afterpart, 
forepart, aftertaste, by-toord, by-play, bystander, onset, inroad. 

6. Those which consist of a noun preceded by a preposition, as 
forenoon, afternoon, 

7. Those which consist of a verb preceded by an adverb, as 
iiM, outlet, tlwrougTfare, welfare, welcome, 

301 Such combinations as standstill, (**ever3rthing was at 9, stand- 
sUU,^^) are not proper compounds, but phrases used as nouns. 
(Compare pis-auer, laisser-aUer, in French.) So " an everyday 
occurrence ; " * * an extempore speech. " 

B.— Oompomid Adjectives. 

902 Compound Adjectives may be arranged in the following 
classes : — 

1. Those consisting of isi adjective preceded by a noun, as shy- 
Hue, fire-new, pitch-dark, blood-red, grass-green, ankle-deep, ell- 
long, breast-high, head-strong, sinful, hope-ful (and other com- 
pounds of fuU written with one I), child-like, red-hot, fire-new^ 
irand-new, war-like, 

2. Verbal Adjectives formed by the suflBx dor ed from com- 
pounds made up of (a) a noun preceded by a noun, or (2>) a noun 
preceded by an adjective; as, (a) hare-brained, ox-eyed, bvM' 
necked, pigeon-breasted, (b) wry-necked, faint-Jiearted, blue-eyed, 
fair-haired, hot-headed, close-grained. 

3. Compounds consisting of an imperfect participle, preceded 
by its object ; as, truth-telling, tale-bearing, aU-seeing, heart- 
rending, wine-bibbing^ peace-making, time-serving, 

4. Compounds consisting of an adjective or participle, preceded 
by an adverb ; as, all-powerful, al-mighty, cu-one (lc., aU-one), 
up-right, down-right, ill-favoured, under-dime, over-done, over-fed, 
well-meaning, outspoken, new-born, inborn, inbred. 

5. Compounds consisting of a passive participle preceded by 
a noun, which stands to it in a kind of adverbial relation ; as, 
thunder-riven, bed-ridden, heart-broken, temped-tossed, sea-borne, 
(Compounds of this kind are of frequent occurrence in poetry.) 

6. Compounds formed by prefixing a numeral to the nounyc>2c2: 
twofold, Ihrerfold, manifold, <L'c 

C— Compound Fronouni. 
3026. WJioever, whosoever^ whoso. 
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D.— Compound Verbs. 
3()3 Compound Verbs consist of — 

1. Compounds consisting of a verb preceded by a separable 
adverb ; as, over-do, understand, ful^ over-lie, over-lap, under- 
go, out-do. 

2. Comi>ounds consistiDg of a verb preceded by a noun, which 
in fact stands in the objective relation to it ; as, fHtch-bite^ brow- 
beat. Compounds formed on this principle are most common in 
the participial form. (See § 302-3.) 

3. Compounds consisting of a verb preceded by an adjective, 
as whUe-wash, rough-hew. 

E.— Compound Adverbs. 

304 These consist of — 

1. Adverbs (or rather old datives of the pronouns, see § 333) 
followed by prepositions ; as, fierein, thereto, wlicfffore, whereby, 
hereafter. 

2. Nuuns preceded by nouns ; as, sideways, Ungthvxiys, or 
lengthwine (Germ., vjevie). 

3. Nouns ])receded by adjectives; as, sometimes, alioays, straight- 
way, otherwise. (Compare **on this wise.") 

4. Nouns preceded by the preposition per; as, peradventure, 
perJiaps. 

6. Adverbs preceded by adverbs ; as, thereabout, thenceforward, 
whereas, erewhile, almost. 

6. Adverbs preceded by adjectives; as, somewhere, nowhere, 
someJiow, anyhow, anywhere, also, &c. 

7. Some adverbs are a sort of amalgamated phrases ; as, never- 
theless, moreover, /lowbeit. Notwithstanding, when it appears to 
be used adverbially, may have tids or Huit supplied, so as to 
form a nominative absolute. (See § 283.) 

F.— Compound Prepositions. 

These consist of two prepositions ; as, into, upon, throug1u>ut, 

within, 

G-.— Compound Conjunotions. 
Although, albeit, whereas. 

DERIVATION. 

305 A word is a derived word, or a derivative, when there exists 
some simpler word or root, out of which it has been formed 
by certain chancres of letters, by the addition of prefixes or 
suffixes which have not an indepen ent existence as separate 
words, or by the operation of both the above modes of forma- 
tion at the same time.* 

306 When two words are related to each other, it is sometimes 
evident, from the form alone, which is the primary and which 
the derived form. Prefixes and affixes mark derivatives, as 

* In the present work, XMa analysis is not carried to any great extent beyond 
tlio limits of the £agiisb language itself. 
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derivatives are not formed by the omission of elements already 
existing in a word. Thus we see at once that hesUr is derivoa 
from 6ter, uid bondage from band, 

307 But the connexion is not always so obvious. We could not 
tell a prion from the form alone whether bond was derived from 
bind, or bind from bond; whether advice was derived from 
advise, or advise from advice. In such cases we must be guided 
partly by analogy, and partly by a consideration of tfie rdaiion of 
the ideas represented. Thus, as the act of binding precedes the 
existence of the bond, bond is a derivative from bind, Asf the 
act of speaking precedes and produces speech, the noun is derived 
from the verb, not the verb mm the noun. * 

Deriyed Nouns. 

808 Derived Nouns are formed (A) from other nouns, (B) from 
adjectives, (C) from verbs. 

A.— Nouns derived from. Nouns. 

809 (a) Nouns are derived from nouns by the following prefixes : — 

1. dis; as, distaste, disfavour^ disproof. 

{Dis, tho^h of Latin origin, has become thoroughly natu- 
ralized in EosUsh, retaining, as an English prefix, only that 
meaning which it has in such Latin words as dissimilis, dis- 
pliceo, i.e., it negatives the meaning of the following word.) 

2. un; as, unrest. 

3. mis; as, misdeed, mistrust, mischance, misconduct, misrule. 
This prefix (connected with the verb to miss) implies error or 

fault in the action indicated by the other part of the com- 
pomnd. 

310 (b) Nouns are formed from nouns by the following suffixes : — 

1. 'dom; as, kingdom, serfdom, Christendom, earldom, thral- 
dom, dukedom, martyrdom. 

Freedom and wisdom are derived from adjectives. 
Nouns in -dom are properly abstract nouns, indicating the state 
or condition that is implied by the primary word. 

2. -ship; kingship, lordship, sonship, worsliip (ie. worthsMp), 
friendship. These are abstract noims denoting the state or con- 
dition of iiie person represented by the root-noim. -Scape (in 
landscape or landskip, German landdi^fi, ) is of the same origin. 

3. 'hood; manhood, knighthood, wifehood, babyhood. This 
termination has much the same force as the last. 

4. -red; kindred, hatred. Abstract nouns denoting the oon* 
dition or feeling implied by the primary noim. 



* Soma grammarians lay down the principle that th« noun is always the primary 
word. This is clearly wrong. That will be nMiu«ia tini in language whico exists 
|ixst ia tlftoogbt. .cr 
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A, -age; bondage, mileage, Tillage (Fr. vtZ^e), herba^, ^ottag« 
(from pot), tomiage, poundage, vassalage, pilotage, vinta^ 
t>anda^e. (See § 314. 13.) Scmie noons in -ope denote the state, 
condition, or occupation of the person indicated by the primary 
noun, as vassalage, pilotage ; others denote a collection, quantity, 
or summing-up, as poundage, mileage, herbage; ethers indicate 
some state or process in which what is indicated by the primary 
noun is principally concerned, as wharfage, bondage. 

6. -yer; sawyer, Uwyer, bowyer. iThis tennination marks a 
person who carries on some trade or profession. 

7. -ier, or -eer; brigadier, grenadier (properly, a soldier who 
throws grenades), pioneer, bombardier (one who throws boTnbards, 
ie., large hollow shot), musketeer, cannoneer. Words of thii 
sort are generally mihtary terms, and of French origin. 

8. -ry, or -ery;* cookery, aJayery, husbandry, eyry (i.e., 
eggery), bu£Foonery, rookery, hostelry, 8cullery> napery {nap- 
kin), drapery (Fr. drap), lottery, scenery, gentry, pastry. 

A few nouns of this formation are derived from aajectiyes ; as, 
bravery, finery, pleasantry. 

Kouns in 77 or ery have a kind of coUecUve force, or denote a 
place where there is a collection. 

9. -try; pantry (a place for bread, Fr. pain), peltry (from 
peUia^^skin), poul^ (Fr. potUe), This tennination has much 
the same force as the last. 

10. -y; smithy, folly (from fool), bastardy, baby, daddy, 
mammy. Some of these are diminutives. 

A more numerous class of nouns in -y consists of those de- 
rived from nouns in -er or -ar, being usually abstract names for 
the act indicated by the primary noun ; as, bakery, soldiery, 
farriery, beggaiy, mockery, pott^y, gunnery) archery, foundry, 
brewery. 

11. -ow (properly forming diminutives); pillow (from pUe), 
^ shallow (from shoal), window (an aperture to let in toind or air)^ 

meadow, shadow. 

12. -ing (not the gerund suffix) ; jmoming, evening. ' 

13. -en ; garden (connected with yard), maiden, "kitchen (from 
cook). This termination sometimes forms diminutives, as chicken 
(from chick, another form of cock) ; kitten (from cat), 

14 -d or le (sometimes forming diminutives) ; satchel (from 
mck), kernel, hostel, barbel, trammel, spaddle, or paddle (from 
spade), nozzle (from nose), muddle (from mud)^ muzzle (from 
mouth), 

15. -Jdn (formmg dirnvnulives ; that is, words which denote 
a smaU sort of that for which the primary noun stands) ; 
lambkin, napkin, pipkin (a little pipe ; as, **apipeoi wine"), 
firkin (from four), mannikin. Also in proper names : Perkin, 
(i.«. Peterkin, little Peter), Tomkin, Wilkin (from WiU-iam), 
Hawkin (from Hal), Watkin ( Wat, an abbreviation of Walter), 



' JSUi tarmiiuitloQ is dflxived from the Anglo-flaxMu |*luzal texminktlon ly. 
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16. 'Ung (forming diininutiyes) ; ducklings gc^Bling (a littio 
goose), yearling, dumpling, kidling, witling, stripling (a little 
strip or stripe), 

A few nouns of this formation are derived from adjectives, as, 
darjing^ (from dear), fatling, firstliag. Stickling is derived from a 
verb (Grerm. Sdugling), as is also hvrding, 

17. -et (forming diminutives); billet, couplet, blanket (pro- 
perly a whxte covering), owlet, jacket, pocket (a little po^ or 
puke ; Fr. pocki^, buUe^ (a little hvJIla or 6a^, ticket, plummet^ 
(a little piece of lead---plwmbu^y socket, pjippet (a little d(M; 
Fr. potfp^^), lancet, lappet, msdlet, packed, cricket (so called 
from the cricks or crutches (A. S. cricce), ie. stumps with which 
it is played), crotchet (from crook). 

18. -ods (forming diminutives) ; bullock, hillock, paddock. 

19. -let (forming diminutives) ; armlet, bracelet (Fr. brcLs), 
cutlet, streamlet, tartlet. 

20. -ess. Feminine nouns are formed from masculine nouns by 
this termination : — Deaconess, shepherdess, duchess, abbess. 

21. -ine (forming feminines) ; heroine, landgravine. 

22. -one or -oon (an intensive termination, of Italian origin, 
denoting a large specimen of the thin^ in question) ; balloon, 
bassoon, cartoon, trombone, pontoon, million, billion. 

B.— Nouiui derived from Adjeotivea. 

31 1 Nouns are derived from adjectives by the addition of the follow- 
ing suffixes : — 

L -ness; deamess, redness, goodness, weakness, &c ^ Almost 
any adjective may have a noun formed from it b^ this suffix, 
wnich forms an abstract noun denoting the quality indicated by 
the adjective. 

2. 'dom; wisdom, freedom (see § 310. 1). 

3. -ship; hardship (see § 310. 2). 

4. -hood; likelihood {fikely), hardihood (from hardy) (see 
§ 310. 3). 

5. -th or 't; dearth {deamess), wealth, truth, strength (from 
strong), breadth (from broad), len^ (from long), width, health 
Ifrom'heal orvdhole — Germ. AisiQ, height (properly highth, from 
high), mirth (from merry), sloth (from slow). These are abstract 
nouns. 

OuHt is from a noun, guHe, 

In the word m^onth, th is not a suffix, but is radical Compi. 
Gexm. Mojiat and Mond, 

6. -ling (see § 310. 17). 

7. -ard; drunkard, dullard, sluggard {sluggish implies an 
adjective with a guttural at the end), wizard (m>m wise), Sm 
|31& 5. 

& "T^OT -try; Gnery, bravery, pleasantry (see § 31(X 8). 
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O.—NoyxnB derived from Verba. 

112 Noons are derived from verbs (a) by a modification of the 
vowel sound (6) by a modification of tlie final consonant ; (c) 
by a modification both of the vowel sound and of the final 
consonant ; {d) by sufi&xes, with or without a change of the 
vowel sound. 

tl3 a. Noims derived from verbs by a change in the vowel sound, 
as: — 

bond from bind dole from deal 

strike brood ,, breed 

sing knot ,, knit 

drive writ „ write 

bless bit „ bite 

scrape grip ,, gripe 

gape strip „ stnpe 

shear stroke „ strike 
feed 

814 b, Noims derived from verbs by a modification of the final 
consonant; as: — 

ditch from dig advice /rom advise 

belief „ believe speech „ speak 

^ proof ,, prove strife „ strive 

use „ use girth „ gird 

abuse „ abuse stitch „ stick 

815 c Nouns derived from verbs by a modification both of the 
vowel sound, and of the final consonant. 

woof from weave loss from lose 

dike ,, dig breath „ breathe 

choice ,, choose web „ weave 

life y, live breach ,, break 

batch ,, bake hilt „ hold 
watch „ wake 

816 d. Nouns are derived from verbs by the addition of the follow- 
ing sufl&xes : — 

1. -er (denoting the agent by whom an act is performed); 
digger, cutter, runner, seeker, finder, preacher, idler, &c. 

2. -ar or -or (having the same force as -er); sailor, . grantor, 
lessor, tailor, beggar, liar. 

3. -ster (denoting the agent, and originally a feminine termina- 
tion) ; Brewster, Baxter or JBagster (from bake), spinster, game- 
ster, punster, trickster. 

One or two of this class are derived from ivouns ; as webster, 
barrister (bar). 

4. -ee (marking the object of an action) ; nom nee, assignee^ 
lessee, committee, grantee, and feoffee. 

Grandee, settee, guarantee, have a different meatung. Tht 
Ittrmiaation -ee is of Frendi origin. 
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& *aTd or art; laggard, lollard, blinkard, stinkard, dotard, 
braggart, pollard, coward (from the verb to cow, as ** His couragt 
was cowea"). 

Nouns of this formation mostly imply a person by whom 
«omeiJing is habituaQy done They have also generally an 
opprobrious meamng. 

6. -en or n; heaven (from heave), main (from may — "might 
and main"), token (from a root found in German, zeig-en) 
warden. 

7. -th or d; growth, stealth, ruth (from the verb to rue) , 
blowth, filth (de-file), birth (from hear), flood {iromfiow). These 
nouns, like those that follow, are names of the act which is 
indicated by the verb. 

8. 't (often with a modification of the vowel sound). 

feint (irom. feign) theft [thieve) 

frost {freeze) cleft (cleave) 

blast (German bicu-en) drift (drive) 

sijght (see) thrift (thrive) 

fli^t ijlee or Jly) shrift (shrive) 

graft Qraff) g^ (give) 

restraint lift (jrive) 
weft (vjeave) 

9. 'd, -2, or -/e. 

shovel from shove shuttle /rom shoot 

prickle „ prick puzzle „ pose 



nip 

st^ 

gird 



treddle ,, tread nundle 

spindle ,, spin nipple 

spittle ,, spit stopple 

cripple „ creep girdle 

10. 'ter; laughter, slaughter {fxGxn. day, German «cA2n^eft). 

11. -er (not denoting the agent) ; supper, dinner, dower 
{en-dow). 

Platter (from a noun plate), stranger (from an adjective). 

12. -m; team (from tow), seam (&om sew), qualm (from quaiJC), 
bloom (from blow), scream (from cry, German Ge-schrei), Most 
of these nouns denote the result of the act indicated by the verb. 

13. -q^e (see also § 310. 5) ; breakage, leakage, brewage, tillage, 
coina^ salvage^ demurrage, pillage (from tne verb piU or ped^ 
meaning to strip), stowage. Nouns of this formation denote 
either the axi which the verb indicates, or what is prodaoed 
by it 

14. -y; delivery, recovery, embroidery. 

15. -TnerU (a termination of Latin origin, but naturalized in 
Ei]^lish) ; bewilderment, punishment, estrangement, instalment, 
demement, encroachment, judgment, banishment. The termina* 
tion -ment commonly denotes the result of the performance of the 
act indicated by the verb-root to which It is appended, as d^Ue* 
ment, arrangement Sometimes it denotes the means by whioli 
tbfi act indicated by tiie radical verb is performed or reauzed« ov 
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•he the perf onnance of the act itseif, m inducemeiUf ^aartxmeMi 
reinfbroemmtf banishment, 

16. -lock or 'ledge ; wedlock, knowledga 

17. -et; hatchet (from Aodk). 
18b 'inff; Gerunds. 

Derived Adjectives. 

2117 Adjectives are derived (A) from nouns ; (B) from other adjeo- 
tives ; (C) from verbs. 

S18 A. Adjectives are derived from nouns by means of the follow- 
ing suffixes : — 

1. -ed; ragged, wretched, wicked (perhaps from witch == 
vfUched), lef^^nded, long-legged, &c. This termination has 
much ilie same force as in the perfect participle. (See § 302. 2. ) 

2. -en or -n (generallv denoting the matericu of whidi a thing is 
made) ; wooden, golden, leathern, brazen, earthen, woollen, 
waxen, &c. This termination is derived from the Ajiglo-Saxon 
genitive in -on. 

S, -em; northern, southern, eastern, vrestem, 

4. -eons; beauteous, duteous, bounteous, righteous^ courteous^ 
piteous. 

5. 'ish; slavish, swinish, Komisfa, thievish, Spanish, Gaulish, 
Turkish. 

6. 'less; heedless, thriftless, senseless, useless^ lawless, penni- 
less, pitiless. Adjectives of this kind are extremely common. 
They denote the absence of that which is indicated by t^e noun. 

7. 'ly (a softened form of 'like); manly, heavenly, earthly, 
godly, lively, ghostly, ghastly (from gkostj German geist), beastly. 

8. -some; quarrelsome, frolicsome, troublesome, handsome. 
Adjectives oi this kind indicate the presence of a good deal of 
that which the noun denotes. 

9l -y (or -ey after a word ending in -y) ; airy, lofty, balmy, 
feathery, downy, dreamy, bony, clayey, hairy, stormy, earthy. 

10. -ward ; awkward (from auke, the left hand, a word found 
in old writers; as, for example, in Holland's translation of 
Plutarch. Aukely = awkwardly, is found in Fuller). It is 
doubtful, however, whether -ward or -ard is the right termina- 
tion. Dryden uses awkardy which is also a comlhon {Hx>vineial 
pronunciation of the word. 

Southward, northward, homeward. (It is doubtful whether 
these are genuine adjectives.) 

919 B. Adjectives are formed from adjectives partly by prefixeSb 
and partly by suffixes. 

1. By the prefix a- y as alive, aweary. 

2. By the prefix tin- (negative) ; unwise, unlikely, ontme^ cniiB- 
pressible, unkind, &c. 

3L By tiiie prefix dis- (negative) ; disloyal, dishonest 
4 By the suffix -mA (li^vi^g a diminutive force); blackiihi 
whituuif d^i ^l'*'!*^ smartiahy brackish* 
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& By the suffix -^mie (see § 318. S) } lightBome, WMriwxnDe, baL 
86me, blithesome, darksome. 

6. By the suffix -ly; likely, purely, southerly (i & soathemly), 
northerly (i. e. northemly), omy (from one)* 

7. By the suffix -th; fourth, fifUi, &c. 
S. By the suffix -ty; twenty, thirty, &c. 

320 C. The most important class of adjectives derived from verbs 
consists of participles. When a psuiiciple is used as a mere 
attnbutive adjective, it is placed brfore the noun which it 
qualifies ; as, ** A pleasing tale," " A tiring walk." 

321 Adjectives are also formed from verbs : — 

1. By the suffix -y; as sticky, simdry {iromauTider, to separate), 
flabW (from^^). 

2. By the suffix -aanie (see § 319. 4; 318. 8); tiresome, irksome, 
winsome. 

3. By the suffix -able; eatable, bearable. 

4. Bv the suffix -iive; talkative. 

The last two suffixes are of Latin origin, but naturalized. 



Derived Pronouns. 

ttl h. Pronouns are derived from other pronouns by the following 
suffixes: — 

1. 'ther ; whether, from who (Anglo-Saxon hwa) ; other (A-S. 
cUher), from {an one) ; either (A-S. (legtker) ; neither, a compound 
of the negative, and either, 

2. •e/ix(a corruption of ylc or Hk, *8ame*); such (A-S. swulc^ 
from suOy *so,* and ylc) ; which (A.-S. hioylc, from ?iwa and ylc) ; 
each (A-S. adc, possibly from the prefix aeg-, which has the 
sense of ever or everyt and ylc). Every, in which the guttural is 
disguised in the y, is reaUy of similar origin. 



Derived Verbs. 

S22 Verbs are derived (A) from nouns, (B) from adjectives, (C) from 
other verbs. 

A.— Verbs derived team Nouns. 

Verbs are formed from nouns *(a) by prefixes, (&) by suffixes, 
(c) by a modification of the final consonant, (d) hy a modification 
of tiie vowel sound, with or without a modification of the final 
consonant. 

S2S a. Verbs are formed from nouns by the following prefixes : — 

1. A ; abut (from huU) ; alarm (Gemum Ldrmen) ; amuse. 

2. Be; bedoud, befool, befriend, beguile, belie, befleck (from 
Jleck, a spot), belabour, bedew, behead. 

3. Un {em before a labial) ; empower, embod^r, encase, encamp, 
entourage, encompass, enact^ enslave, enshrine, enthral, Am. 
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prafiz 18 of Latin omin, but hat been natimisBd, ao tha| 
H is uaed before words of l&con origin.) 

4w Dis (impfying the removal of that which the noon indicates) i 
disburden, disguise, dismask. 

5. By the prefix un ; unboeom, nnkennel, onaex, nntile. 

824 h, Verbe are formed from nouns by the following suffixes : — 
1. -tn ; lengthen, strengthen, heighten. 

muffle from muff nestle from nest 

quibble „ quip scribble „ scribe 

kneel „ knee throttle „ tiiroat 

freckle „ freck curdle „ curd 

sjmrkle „ spark boggle „ bog (perhaps) 

825 c Verbs are formed from nouns by a modification of the final 
consonant. 

calve from calf ap-pease /rom peace 

halve „ half defire „ delf (api£i 

bathe „ bath grease „ grease 

soothe „ sooth prize „ price 

bulge „ bulk shelve „ shelf 

326 d. Verbs are formed from nouns by a modification of the vowel 
sound and final consonant ; as graze {from gnaa), glaze {from 
glass), hitch {from hook). 

826* There is a large class of verbs and nouns which differ only in 
accent. They are all of Latin origin. The noun has the accent 
on the first syllable, the verb on me second. In most cases the 
verb is derived from the noun. 

exp6rt 
objtet 
project 
torment 

B.— Verbs derived from AdjeotiTea. 

327 a. By the following prefixes : — 

1. en or em ; enable, empurple, emboss (boss ^ hollow), eiideat, 
embitter (see § 323, 3). 
,2. be; bedim, begrime {from grim). 

b. By the following suffixes : — 

1. -en; sweeten, fatten, widen, tighten, slacken. 

2. -er ; bewilder (from wild)^ hinder (*to set back,* from ths 
root hind in be-hind)^ linger (from long), lower. 

3. -se; cleanse, rinse (German rein), 

C— Verbs derived from Verbs. 

328 a. Verbs are formed from verbs by the following prefixes : — 
1. a; awakcy await, abear, abide, amount, arous^ aris^ amend* 



Nonm, 


Verb. 


Koun. 


iccent 


accent 


Report 


augment 


augment 


6bjeGt 


c6ntrast 


contr&st 


pr6ject 


c6nviet 


convict 


t6rment 
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% he; besfcride, besmear, bedabble, bedaab, befall, befit, bestir, 
bestow, betake, beseech (Jt'om seek). 

Tlie effect of tiiis prefix is to convert an intransitive verb into a 
transitive one. 

3. dis; disembody, disband, disbelieve, dispraise, disenthral, 
displease, disseize, distrust (see § 323. 4). 

4 em or en; embolden, enliven. (The simple verbs holden and 
Uven are no longer used. ) 

5. mis (see § 309. 3) ; mislead, misstate, misspend, misgive, 
misjudge. 

6. un (negative) ; undo, untie, unstring, unbind. 

In the case of verbs un is not merely a negative, but implies 
the reversal of an act already done. It answers to the German 
ent-. 

7. for or fore (German ver; not the same as the following) ; 
foredo, forego, forbid, forgive, forswear, forget, forsake. This 
termination miplies that the action indicated by the simple verb 
is negatived, or else done in a bad sense, 

8. fare (=Lat. pros or pro) ; foretell, forebode, forecast, fore- 
know, forerun, forestaL 

9. gain (German gegen, root of against) ; gainsay, gainstand, 
gainstrive. 

10. unth (German vrider ; Anglo-Saxon with ; not the modem 
preposition with) ; withstand, withdraw, withhold. 

11. re; retoucn, regild, rebind, rebuild (a Latin prefix, but 
naturalized). 

6. Verbs are formed from verbs by the following suffixes : — 

1. -er (^ving a combined diminutive and frequentative form to 
the verb.^) 

glimmer from gleam slobber from slop 

swagger „ swag or fritter „ fret 

sway batter „ beat 

sputter ,. spit patter „ pat 

.be-spatter ., spit wander „ wend 

2. -le or 'd (having much the same force as -er). 



dazzle from daze 

settle 

snivel 

straddle 

shuffle 

grapple 

grovel 

dribble 

wrinkle 

gamble 

3w -on. 



,, set 


snuffle 


„ sniff 


swaddle 


„ stride 


startle 


„ shove 


nibble 


„ grab or gnpe 


draggle 


„ crope 
„ dri^ 


crumple 
crackle 


,, wring 


drawl 


tf game 




Reckon, blazon, beckon. 





waddle from wade 



»» 
»» 
>» 
tt 

*9 
tf 
99 



snuff 

swathe 

start 

nip 

drag 

crimp 

craoK 

draw 



* Itiat is, implying tliat the action is repeatod in a petty foim. 
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831 



331 



332 



4. -isA. Bamish, banish. 

6. -y. Sully {from soil), worry {frfym, wear). 

6. -om or -m ; blossom (from blush) ; gleam {fnym glow). 

0. Verbs are formed from other verbs by a modification of the 
final consonant, with or without a modification of the vowel 
sound ; as, wrench {from wring), drench {from drink), blench 
{from blink), dredge {from drag), watch {from, wake), dodge 
{from dog, **to dx>g a person's steps"), hatch {from hack), 
twitch {from tweak). 

d. Verbs are formed from othec verbs by a modification of the 
vowel sound. 



fell /rom 


fall 


raise „ 


rise 


set „ 


sit 


chip ,, 


chop 


sip ,, 


sop 


sniff „ 


snuff 



roost /row 


\ rest 


lay 


>» 


Ue 


drip 


»» 


drop 


droop 


»f 


drop 


dun 


9) 


din 


reel 


>» 


roll 



h. Almost any noun may be turned into a verb ; as, to iron a 
shirt ; to dock a ship ; to hamstring an animal ; to hlach-haU a 
candidate ; to paper a room ; to ship goods, ko, Vice-versd, 
many nouns are only verb-roots used substantively, as toork^ 
print, toalk, &c 

Collateral Forms. 

In the case of nouns, adjectives, and verbs, we often find 
collateral forms, differing slightly, but not (apparently) derived 
one from the other ; as : — 

smash and mash stench and stink 

splash „ plash 

swaff „ wac 

smelt „ melt 

squash „ quash 

squench,, quench 



screech 
swing 

hurl 

scuffle 

scabby 

skirt 

mark 

lurk 
blot 



a 
tt 

i> 

»» 

it 
>» 



creak 

wing {Oennan 

Schwinge) 
whirl 
shuffle 
shabby 
shirt 
march (a 

boundary) 
lurch 
blotch 



stumble „ tumble 

slash ,, lash 

bark „ barge 

bank .. bench 



clot „ 


clod 


sneak „ 


snake 


stop „ 


estop 


spy fs 


espy 


stark „ 


starch 


top „ 


tip 


slop „ 
quell „ 


slap 
kill 


pouch „ 


poke {or pocket) 


scot (tn 




scot free) ff 


shot 


pick „ 


peck 
beseech 


seeK y , 


beam ,, 


boom 


desk „ 


dish {diacuSf a 




Tisch) 


state ,, 


estate 


strange , , ^strange 


cnimple ,, 
gramme ,, 


ruijttple 
rumble 
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Derived Adyerl^s. 

333 1. Adverba are formed from nouns or adjectiyes by the prefix 
a. Abed, asleep, aboard, aground, ahead, astern, adrift, imoat,' 
afoot, agape, aghast {from ghost), astride, awry, aloud, Astray, 
alon^. Some of the above seem to be compounds of the old pre* 
position an and a noun. 

2. Adverbs are formed from nouns by the prefix to (meaning 
Ihia). To-night, to-day, to-morrow. 

3. Adverbs are formed from nouns and adjectives by the suffix 
-ly, a corruption of IVce (A.s. foe), bodily, daily, monthly, largehr, 
sweetly, softly, slowly, sharply, firstly, &c. &c. ; but this sujmx 
is not added to form an adverb if it has already 'been used in 
forming the adjective. Such a word as godlUy would be inad- 
missible. 

4 A few adverbs are formed by the suffix -ward or 'Warda. 
Northwards, forward, backward, homewards. 

5. Adverbs of repetition are formed from itumerals by the 
suffix -ce. Once, twice, thrice. The -ce is a corruption of the 
old genitive ending -ea {thrice is spelt thriea in old writers), and 
was once a common adverbial suffix. We still see it in r^eeda 
(= of necesftity). There was a tendency to add a ^ to this suffix 
(just as some people say at oncet). Hence came the modem 
form amidst (o. e. amiddes) ; amxmgst (o. E. amonges) ; against 
(o.E. agenes). Besides and betim^es are adverbs, though besides is 
often used as a preposition. In old English we find deathea 
{— at death ) ; nightes (=s at night) ; newes (=s anew). The ce 
in hence, whence, and thence has the same origin, the older forms 
being hmnen or henne, whennen or whenne, and themfien or ihenne. 

6. Adverbs are formed from the demonstrative a])d relative 
pronouns, (a) by the suffix -re, as here,* there, where; (6) by the 
suffix -ther, as hither, t^tither, whither; (c) by the suffix -nee, as 
hence, thence, whence, 

7. Headlong is a corruption of headling, formed by the old 
adverbial- ending linge (still used in German, as in blmdUngs), 
Sidelong is probably formed in the same way. 

8. Seldom and whilom are old Anglo-Saxon datives plural 
{om =z um). Seldom is from set or sa£l (time or occasion), and 
means at times; whilom is from while, and means at whiles. 
Why is in fact the old ablative {hioi) of the Anglo-Saxon relative 
pronoun htoaet. How has a similar origin. The (in such phrases 
as the more the better) is a corruption of thy, the ablative of the 
Anglo-Saxon demonstrative thaet. Then (formerly than) is one 
form of the dative of the demonstrative thaet, WJien, in like 
manner, comes from wham, the dative of the relative hwaet. 



* These words are, in tact, old datives feminine of the demonstratiYe «d4 
relatiYe pronouns. 
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Derived Prepositions. 

334 Derived prepositions are formed by means of the following 
prelixes : — 

1. a (^ at). Amid, among {mingle), along, around, against. 

2. be (= by). Beside, behind, before, beneath {nethei^f below, 
between (i.e., by two), beyond (by what is yonder), 

LATIN PREFIXES. 

335 The following prefixes are found in words of Latin origin. 
Most of them are prepositions or adverbs : — 

1. a, ab, abs (from or away). Avert, abduction, abstract. 

2. ad (to), found also in the forms etc, al, an, ap, as, ai, 
according to tha consonant that follows it. Accede, aUude, 
announce, appear, assent, attend, aspect, aspire. 

3. am or arnJb (round). Amputate, ambiguous. 

4. ante or anii <(before). Antediluvian, antecessor, anticipate. 
6. circum or circu (round). Circumlocution, circuit. 

6. c&n (with), or (when modified by the next consonant) c<ym, 
col, CO. Conduct, contend, compact, compare, collusion, coheir. 

7. contra (against, often Anglicized into couiiter). Contravene, 
counteract. 

8. de (down, from). Denote, describe, descend. 

9. c/i, cfia, or cfi/* before /(apart, in different directions). Dilute, 
dissent, differ. 

10. ex, e, ec, or e/ (out of). Extrude, educe, effusion. 

11. extra (beyond some boundary, outside). Extravagant, 
extradition. ^ 

12. in (in, into, on, or against), sometimes modified into im, il, 
or ir. Induct, impel, illusion, irruption. 

13. in (not), modified as above. Insecure, improper, illegiti- 
maj;e, irrational. 

14. inter (among, between). Interest, interpose. 

15. intro (within). Intromit, introduce. 

16. ob or obs (against), modified into oc, op, of. Obdurate, 
obstinate, occur, offend. 

17. per or pel (through). Perpend, pellucid. 

18. post (after). Postpone. 

19. pra^ or pre (before). Praelection, precentor, presume. 

20. praeter (past). Praetermit. 

21. pro, por, or pol (forth or forward). Promote, portend, 
pollute. 

22. re or red (back). Relent, reduce, redaction. 

23. retro (backwards). Retrograde, retrospect. 

24. se (apart). Seduce, separate. ^ 

25. svJb (under), modified to sue, suf^ or 9ur, Subdue, sofiiise, 
succeed, re-surrection. 

26. gubter (beneath). Subterfuge. 

27. trans or tra (across or beyond). Translate, traditioii. 

28. uUra (beyond). Ultramontane. 
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GREEK PREFIXES. 

336 The following prefixes are found in words of Greek origin : — 

1. a or an (not). Anarchy. 

2. amphi (on both sides, or round). Amphibious, amphitheatre. 

3. ana (up). Anabasis, anatomy, analogy. 

4. and (against). Antithesis, antipathy. 

5. apo (from). Apogee, apology. 

6. (xUa (down). Catalepsy, catastrophe. 

7. di (two, or in two). Disyllables, diphthong. 

8. dia (through, among). Diameter, diaphanous. 

9. en or em (in or on).^ Emphasis, enema. 

10. endo (within). Endosmose. 

11. epi (upon). Epilogue, epitaph. 

12. ec or ex (out of). Exodus, ecstatic. 

13. exo (outside). Exosmose. 

14. h^er (over). Hyperbolical. 

15. hypo (under). Hypotenuse, hypothesis. 

16. meta (implying change). Metamorphosis 

17. para (beside). Parabola, paraphrase. 

18. peri (round). Peristyle, perimeter. 
Ip. pro (before). Program. 

20. proa (to). Prosody. 

^1. syn (with, together), modified into sym or syl. Syndic, 
syntax, symbol, sySogism, syllable. 
22. eu (well). Euphony, eulogy. 

LATIN" SUFFIXES. 

337 The following suffixes are found in words of Latin origin : — 

a. Noun SiifQ.xes. 

1. o/cy (Lat. a^cia). Fallacy. 

2. a^fer (forming diminutives). Poetaster. 

3. dnce or ancy (Lat. antia). Constancy, Constance, parlance. 

4. am or arb. Captain, mountain, sacristan, publican. 
- 6. ary. Granary, lapidary. 

6. ate. Magistrate, magnate, consulate. 

7. ency or ence (Lat. entia). Credence. 

8. olence or lUence (Lat. olentia or uLeniia). Violence, virulence, 
Corpulence, somnolence. 

9. ion (Lat. iOy in nom. case). Religion, legion. 

10. tian or aion (Lat. tio or mo, in nom. case, derived from 
perfect participles). Scansion, detention, election, monition. 

11. ttide (Lat. tudo). Latitude, fortitude. 

12. tare or sure (Lat. tura or «wm, derived from perfect 
participles). Juncture, tonsure. 

13. ice (Lat. Uia or itium). Justice, solstice, service. 

14 ty or ity (Lat. tas or itas). Dignity, security, ability. 
15. ment (Lat. UMntum) Discernment. 
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IG. mony (Lat. monia). Parsimony, acrimony, patrimony. 

17. or or our (Lat. or). Amour, ardour, clamour. 

18. tOTte (Lat. turn). Fact, date, com-pact. 

19. bule (Lat. InUu^ or bulum). Vestibule. 

20. cule, cle, ule, U, or le. (Lat. cuius, cula or adum, ulua^ 
via, ulum, ellus, -a, -urn, lus, la, lum), forming diminutives. 
Animalcule, corpuscule, part-i-de, radicle^ globule, castle, 
pencil, pistil. 

21. pie (Lat. pultut). Maniple. 

22. 8or, tor, and trix, /, (marking the agent). Sponsor, victor, 
executrix. 

23. y (Lat. ia). Misery, infamy. 

24. tic. Lunatic, fanatic, erratic. 

b.— Adjeotdye Suffixes. 

338 1. al (Lat. alia). Carnal, venal, regal, capitaL 

2. ar (Lat arts). Solar, polar. 

^ 3. ary (Lat. arius). Binary, plenary, auxiliary. 

' 4. an or ane (Lat. anus), ragan, urban, mundane. 

5. ene (Lat. enus and oenus). Terrene, obscene. 

6. ine (Lat. inus). Vaccine, marine. 

7. ian (Lat. vanvs). Christian. 

8. U)le or ble (Lat. i6»Z», (iZw). Forcible, amiable, able. 

9. id (Lat. idus). Fervid, horrid. 

10. ic (Lat. icus). Gastric, concentric. 

11. tZ or tie (Lat. ilis). Civil, futile. 

12. y (Lat. ius). Amatory, cursory, illnsory. 

13. 0U8 or ose (Lat. o^ma). Gibbous, curious, verbose. 

14. aceous (Lat acetLs), Herbaceous, crustaceous. 

15. olent or vlent (Lat. oZeTi^t^ or lUerUu^). Virulent, turbulent, 
violent. 

16. tive or sive (Lat tivus or »inM). Cursive, furtive. 

17. ant or e/i< (Lat. ans, ens, nom. case, participle). Extant, 
verdant, ardent 

18. te or se (Lat. ^im or sus, pass. part). Irate, concrete, 
erudite, sparse, diffuse. 

19. pie (Lat plex). Double, treble, &o. 

0.— Verb Suffixes. 

339. There are two principal modes in "which verbs are formed in 
English from Latin verbs. One mode is by taking simply the 
. crude form of the infinitive mood or present tense, without any 
suffix; as intend, defend, manumit. Sometimes mute e makes 
its appearance after a long vowel, as in incline, opine, revise. 
The second mode is to adopt as a suffix the termination of the 
perfect participle passive (slightly modified), t, s, ate, or ite 
(Lat. tvs, sus, 0^8, itus); as create (from credtus),. conduct 
(from conductus), credit (from creditus), expedite {escpeditus), 
Mcense (&om incensv^). When derivatives are formed by both 
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methods, one generally retains one of the meanings of the original 
verb, the other another. Compare deduce and deduct; conditce 
and conduct; construe and construct; revert and reverse; convert 
and converse. 
!Noims (or adjectives) and verbs of Latin origin are often the 
same in form, but are distinguished by the accent, the noun, or 
adjective having the accent on the first syllable, the verb on the 
second. 



Noun. 


Verb. 


Noun or Adjective. 


Verb. 


Accent 


acc§nt 


6bject 


object 


km.lL 


affix 


produce 


produce 


atigment 


augment 


pr6test 


prot^t 


coUect 


coU§ct 


frequent 


frequent 


c6ncert 


concert 


Absent 


absent 


conduct 


condtict 


c6mpound 


comp6und 


c6nvert 


convert 


present 


present 


Export 


exp6rt 


r^bel 


rebel 


Extract 


extrd/Ct 


subject 


subject 


Insult 


insdlt 
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GREEK SUFFIXES. 
S40 The following suffixes mark words of Greek origin :— 

a.— Noun Suffixes. 

1. fmi or ism. Sophism, spasm, aneurism. 

2. st or ist. Iconoclslst, panegyrist, sophist. 

3. sis. Crisis, phthisis, emphasis. 
4 e. Catastrophe. 

5. y. Anatomy, analogy, monarchy. 

6. ic or ks, or tic. Logic, rhetoric ethics, arithmetic. 

7. ad or id. Iliad, Aenelad, Thebaid, Troad. 

8. isk (diminutives). Asterisk, obeli£^ 

9. Tna. Diorama, enema. 

10. tre ox ter. Centre, meter, theatre. 

b.— Verb Suffix. 

ize. Baptize, criticise. 

341 The following examples will illustrate the way in which groups 
of derivatives cluster round a common origin. 

Moot, mun-us {share, portion), 

munition communicative 

muniment communicativeness 

commun-^ communicator 

commuuicate communion 

communicant community 

communicable excommunicate 

, conimunicability incoomiunicable 

commimication immunity 
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Boot, fac-io (fee or fie, make). 


defect 


efficacy 


defection 


efficacious 


defective 


efficaciously 


defectively 


efficient 


deficient 


efficiently 


deficiency 


efficiency 


effect 


infect 


effective 


infectious 


effectively 


infection 


effectless 


sufficient 


effector 


sufficiency 


effectual 


proficient 


effectually 


proficiency, &c. 


effectuate 





341 b. When a compound or derived word is made up of elements 
derived from different languages, it is called a hybrid {hybrida = 
mongrel, from Greek tfipis), sls falsehood, politely. Some writers 
speak as if all such formations were faulty, and lay down as a 
rule that ** in derived words all the parts must belong to one 
and the same language." This is quite a mistake. When a 
word of foreign origin has been thoroughly naturalized in 
English, it is capable of receiving all the inflections, prefixes, 
ana affixes which are employed in English. If this were not 
the case we could not decline such words when they are nouns, 
or conjugate them when they are verbs. Such words as false- 
hoodf grateful, uytjust, rudeness, doubtless, useless, artful, accuser, 
seducer, politeness, grandfather, conceited, readable, martyrdom, 
wondrous, are all hybrids, the stem and the prefix or suffix 
being the one of English, the other of classical origin ; but 
any rule which would condenm such formations should be 
rejected as arbitrary and groundless. The following principle, 
however, is observed in the formation of derivatives : — If a 
derived. word has been formed by means of an English suffix, 
and a secondary derivative has to. be formed by means of a 
prefix, the prefix should be English. If the suffix of the first 
derivative is of classical origin, the prefix should be classical. 
Thus we say undecided and indecisive, un- and -ed being both 
English, 171- and -ive both Latin. So ungrateful, ingratiiude ; 
unjustly, injustice. But one or two suffixes of Latin origin (like 
•ahle) are treated as if of English origin, as in unspeakable. 
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SYNTAX. 

342 The word syntax means arrangement (Greek «yn, together, 
taods^ arrangement). The rules of syntax are statements 
of the various ways in which the words of a sentence are 
related to each other. 

d43 A sentence is a collection of words of such kinds, and 
arranged in such a manner, as to make some complete 
^nse. 

JBy "making some complete sense'* is meant, that Mme^ 
thing is said about something. 

344 It is plain, therefore, that every ordinary* sentence must 
consist of two Essential parts : Ist, that which stands for 
what we speak about ; 2nd, that which is said about that 
of which we speak. 

845 The word which stands for that about which we speak is 
called the subject of the sentence. The subject of a sentence, 
which is a tuord, must not be confounded with the thifig 
that is spoken about. 

846 That part of a sentence which consists of what is said 
about the thing spoken of consists of two portions or 
elements. One part represents some idea which we attach 
in thought to "vAiat is spoken about; this is called the 
predicate. The other part consists of the means by which 
the predicate is connected with the subject ; this part is 
called the copula (or link). That act of the mind by which 
the notion expressed by the predicat^e is joined to the notion 
expressed by the subject, is called a judgment. The result 
of a judgment is a thought. The expression of a thought is 
a sentenoe, 

347 The grammatical copula in every sentence consists of the 
personal inflections^ of the verb. In the sentence, "Time 
flies," the subject is Time; that which is predicated or 
asserted of time is flying : the personal termination of the 
verb flies unites this idea to the subject. In the sentence, 
" The rose is red," the subject is rose; that which is pre- 



* In Latin we have sentences in which there is absolutely no subject, as pluit 
(It raint), ionat (it thunders*, concurritur (a rush together takes place). The 
word it. that we use in antJi cascM, is the mere ghost of a subject. There is really 
nothing definite to which it relates. 

t That ifl, the infleciionR by which number and persun are marked, and fej 
which the Terb is made a/ni(« verb. 
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dicated of the rose is, being red; the personal inflection by 
which is becomes a third person singular, is the copula. 
If we say, ** The journey was pleasant," what we assert of 
the journey is its having been pleasant ^ it being clear that 
the notion of time belongs to the predicate. 
InasmT^ch as the personal terminations of a yerb have no 
existence apart from the yerb itself, it is usual (and con- 
yenient) in grammar to treat the copula as a part of the 
predicate. Thus in the sentence, ** Time flies," time is 
called the subject, emd flies the predicate. In the sentence, 
" The rose is red," rose is called the subject, and is red the 
predicate. This mode of speaking is slightly different from 
the use of the word prediccUe in Logic; but it must be 
understood that, henceforth, in usin'g the word prediccUe, 
we mean the predicate and copula combined, * 

* All abstract sciences li^bour under fhe disadyantage of haTiiig to employ terms 
in a rather harsh and arbitrary manner ; as in Alf^ebxa, addition may be (arith- 
metically speaking) a miMra^tion^ and multiplication may be, for example, ^king 
two-thirds of a quantity. So, in Logic, the terms prtdioate and copula involve a 
little difficulty. In the proposition, ** The earth is a globe/' it would be said that 
the inredicate (pra^dicatum, or thing cuserted) is a globe: that is, what we atnert of 
th« earth is, a globe. This mode of speaking requires a technical meaning to be 
put upon it before it has any sense. More strictly iu accordance with the mean- 
ing of the language, it should be said that what we OMert about the earth is, its 
be»k{f a globe. The grammatical use of the won! predicate, as it is explained in 
the text, is in strict accordance with its real meaning. Again, with regard to the 
copula, although for logical piirposes it is necessary to ihrow propositions into a 
forffi in which each term is ^ubttantive in its nature, and the two t«rma are con- 
nected by some finite form of the vorb fte, it is demonstrably wrong to say that 
the copula of every proposition is a part of the verb be (i«, ore, wm, 4c-X for 
"Time flies " is a perfect proposition in its present /orin, and yet involves no part 
of the verb be either expressed or unden>tood. Surely Tempu$ fugU is a peifect 
sentehce at it stands, now can the copula in a sentence be ciomethhtig which 
forms no part of it, and which, if introduced, would make a sentence which no 
Roman would ever have uttered ? The business of grammar is to analyse the 
forms and coaibinations which the language aciuallv gives us, not other barbatoua 
expressions which are asserted to be their equivalents. Ftocy a Rcxnan being 
told that when he said tempus fugit, what he really thougftt was Umpus eH/vgiens ! 
It is true that the proposition will assume a difiTerent shape when reduced to its 
technical logical form ,** but if that form involves any element that does not exiiit 
in the original proposition, it is plain that it is not its exact equivalent Again, 
the so-called copula in Logic is really more than a copula or Ufnk by which two 
ideas are connected. If we have a finite form of the verb he (and without a finite 
form there can be no predication), we may ignore, but we cannot eliminate, either 
toe root-meaning of the verb^ or the idea of time. Is and are involve the notion of 
irosent time as essentially as toas and were that of past time. This little difficulty, 
however, is quietly swallowed by logicians, who teU us that the copula, as such, 
has no relation to time. The fact is, that technical logic ought to have some con- 
ventional sign for the copula, somothing like = in mathematics, and not the verb 
be at alL Now, if we put together the two facts that there may be % perfect pro- 
position without the verb be, and that when that verb is used there is no propot^ 
tion unless tha verb ^ is in & finite form, the inference is plain that the real copula 
consists of those inflectious by which a verb assumes a finite form. This Justifies 
the mode in which the matter is stated in the text, and which, while it differs 
Bitmewhat from what is generally set down in grammars, will be found to intro* 
duo9 a Utile more harmony between grammatical theory and grammatical pxactice 
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S^ In grunxntr, the terms tuhject and predicate are used in a more 
restricted sense than in Logic. In Logic, the $ubject of a proposition 
is the entire deecription ef that which is spoken of: the predicate is aU 
that is employed to represent the idea which is connected wi^h the 
subject. ThaSjin " This boy's father gave hira a book,' the sub) :>ct is 
** this boy's father;" the predicate is ** gave him a book." But in 
grammar, the sin^ noun father is called the subject, and gave the 
predicate, the words connected with father and gave being treated &s 
^enlargements of the subject and predicate. 

349 "Whenever we speak of anything, we make it a separate 
object of tkought. A word that can stand for anything 
which we matke a separate object of thought is called a 

350 It follows, therefore, that the subject of a sentence must be 
a mbstantwe, or what is equivalent to a substantive. 

351 An adjective is not the name of anything. It does not 
stand for a separate object of thought. An adjective, there- 
fore, can never be the subject of a sentence. 

352 Substantives may be arranged in the following classes : — 
1. Nouns. 

' 2, The Substantive Pronouns (see § 130). 

3. The Infinitive Mood (see § 187). 

4. Gorunds, or Verbal Nouns (see § 197). 

5. Any woid which is itself made the subject of discourse, 
every word being a nximefor itself, 

6. A phrase or quotation ; a phrase being, to all intents 
and purposes, a name for itsdf, 

7. A Substantive Clause, that is, a clause which, in its 
relation to the rest of the sentence, has tibe force of a single 
substantive (§ 402), 

353 The only part of speech by means of which we can make 
an assertion is the verb (see § 175). The essential part oi 
every affirmation respecting an object of thought is a 
finite verb (t.e., a verb in some one of its j^eTB<msl forms, 
not the infinitive mood or participle). 

854 The subject and the verb are the cardinal points of every 
sentence. All other words in a sentence are attached 
directly or indirectly to one or other of these two. There 
cannot be a ccnnplete sentence without a subject and a 
verb (§ 344), and a complete sentence may be formed 
containing nothing but a subject and a verb. 

355 When a sentence contains only one subject and one finite 
verb, it is said to be a simple sentence. 
"When a sentence contains not only a principal subject 
and its verb, but also other dependent or fubordinate 
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olanBes which haye subjects and yerbs of their own, the 
sentence is said to be complex. 

The subject of a complex sentence may be an entire 
dause. 

When a sentence consists of two or more principal and 
independent sentences connected by co-ordinatiye con- 
junctions, it is said to be compotmd, 

356 The subject of a sentence stands for some object of 
thought: the predicate denotes some fact or idea which 
we connect with that object, and the union between the 
two is effected by the copula. But this union may be 
viewed in more ways than one. 

1 . When it is our intention to declare that the connexion 
which is indicated between the subject of discourse and 
the idea denoted by the predicate does exist, the sentence 
is affirmative;* as, ** Thomas left the room." 

2. When it is our wish to know whether the connexion 
referred to subsists, the sentence is interrogative; as, 
** Did Thomas leave the room ?" 

[This explains how interrogatiye pronoans came to b« ased rela* 
tiyely. When we Fay, " Who did that ? ' it is equiyalent to saying, ■ 
"Name to me the per:4on who did that." Wlio did that is in each 
cas« a clause describing a person ; but when used relatively, it is used 
with the intention of declaring that the description does apply to some 
person already named ; when ased interrogatively, it implies ft wish to 
know the person to whom the description applies.] 

3. When we express our will that the connexion between 
the object of thought described by the subject, and that 
which is expressed by the predicate, should subsist, the 
sentence that results is called an imperative sentence ; as, 
** Thomas, leave the room.*' 

4. When we express a tuish that the connexion may 
subsist, the sentence that results is called an optaiive 
sentence ; as, ** May you speedily recover." 

In some imperative sentences tne will is so weakened as 
to become simply a wish ; as, * Defend us, O Lord." " Sing, 
heavenly muse. The grammatical force of the sentence, 
however, is not altered by this. 

857 In all the above-named kinds of sentences, the grammatical 
connexion between the subject and the verb is the same. 
It is sufficient, therefore, to take one as a type of alL 
The affirmative sentence is the most convenient for this 
purpose. 

• ▲ negative sei^tence is only a particular varietv of afBrmative sentence. If wf 
deny that John is hure by saying, " John is not here/' we ctffirm ttwt John u m( 
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BELATION OF WORDS TO ONE ANOTHEB. 

858. The starting point in a sentence is the subject. To thit 
the other words of the sentence are attached directly or 
indirectly. The modes in which the various words and 
groups of words in a sentence are related to each other 
may be classed as follows; — 1. The Predicative Relation. 
2. The Attributive Relation. 3. The Objective Relation. 
4. Th« Adverbial Relation. 

359 1. The Predicative Belation is that in which the 
predicate of a sentence stands to its subject.* The Pre- 
dicative relation to the subject may be sustained by a verb, 
or by a verb of incomplete predication and its complement 
(see § 392). In the sentence, "The boy ran away," th^ 
verb ran is in the predicative relation to the subject boy. 
In tke sentence, ** The ball is round," not only the verb m, 
but the adjective round, which belongs to the predicate, is 
said to be in the predicative relation to the subject ball, 

360 2. The Attributive Belation. When we speak of 
anything, and connect with it the idea of some attribute 
that it possesses, or some circumstance respecting it, 
assuming the connexion, but not asserting it, the word 
or phrase by means of which the attribute is indicated, 
is said to stand in the attributive relation to the word 
which denotes the thing spoken of. Thus, in " Wise men 
sometimes a^ foolishly," the adjective wise stands in th^ 
attributive relation to the noun men. The attribute which 
it denotes is assumed to belong to the men, but it is not 
asserted of them. If we say, ** The men are wise," then 
tuise is in the predicative relation to men ; the attribute is 
asserted of them. If we say, " Socrates was wise," wise is 
in the predicative relation to Socrates. If we say, "Socrates 
was a wise man,^' then wise stands in the attributive rela- 
tion to the word Tfian, and wise man stands in the predica- 
tive relation to Socrates, 

3fil As an attribute can only belong to a thing, it is only 
to substantives that words can stand in the attributiT© 
relation. Words, or combinations of words, which stand 
in this attributive relation to a substantive, may be cfdled 
attributive adjuncts, 

• All gramcoatieal relatlonfl are, of course, reciprocal. In the sentence, " Th« 
boy ran away," while ran is in the predicative relation to bou, boy is in its turn in 
the objective relation to ran. But an these are only two different mode* of view* 
fi^^ iho tame granmiatical cfwabination, a separate clawification is mmecewary. 
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862 Attributive adjuncts may be of the following kinds : — 

1. An adjective or participle, either used simply or 
accompanied by adjuncts of its own ; as, * * -4 large apple^ 
many men;*' **the soldier, covered with wouncU, still kept 
his ground." 

2. A noun in apposition to the substantive ; as, '' John 
Smith, the haker, said so," or a substantive clause in 
apposition to some substantive, as, *' the report that he was 
hilled is untrue," where the clause that he was hilled is in 
apposition to report; "He other means doth make, how 
he may work unto her further smart y** where the clause how 
he —, — smart is in apposition to means. 

3. A substantive in the possessive case ; as, ** My father* a 
house ;" ** My mother;" ** John's book;" " The man whose 
house was burnt down," &c. 

4. A substantive preceded by a preposition ; as, ** The 
inventor of this machine;" ** The uncle of that hoy;" " The 
trees in the garden;" " A horse /or riding ;" ** A mistake 
to be avoided;" *'A wish to succeed;" ** The desire to be 
praised;" "Water to drink;" ** A time to weep;" **Aman 
on horseback" [N.B. In its grammatical relations the 
infinitive mood is a substantive. The infinitive mood in 
the preceding sentence is be avoided^ succeedf &c.J 

5. An adjective clause. [See § 407.] 

862* Strictly speaking, adverbe cannot be attached to nouns. Neyerthe- 
less we find such phrases as, " The ho^tse here belongs to me." " TA« 
ehureh there is a fine one." These constructions are in fact etliptieal, a 
word or phrase denoting heing is to be supplied : " The house (heing^ or 
which ie) here," &e. (just as, in Greek, o\ vvv ^Bpmtrot is^oi »»» ovrct 
Iv&payitot). As the mention of a thing presupposes its being^ the 
omission of that whieh indicates this idea is very easy. Adverbs used 
in this way may be said to be in the quMi-atiributive relation to the 
noun. This use of the adverb is closely related to many instances of 
the use of a preposition, followed by a noun, to form an attributive 
adjunct. Thus, "The tree here" and "The tree t« thie place," are 
phrases which are equivalent. But when a noun is used attribittivelg 
(see 362, 2) it may, like any other attributive word, be qualified by an 
adverb ; as, " This man, once the poeseteor of a large fortune." 

863 Adjectives must always be either in the attributive, or in 
the predicative relation to some substantive expressed or 
understood. Hence the rule of syntax, that/* An adjective 
must always qualify (cm* agree with) some substantive ex- 
pressed or understood." 

364 When a word (not being a substantive in the possessive 
case) is in the attributive relation to a substantive, it must 
agree with it in number, gender, and case, if it is capable 



of expressiiig those distinctioiis by its form ; as, " This 
man;** ** These men,** 

365 Words which st&nd in the attributive relation to a sub- 
stantive should (in English) be placed next it, except when 
the attributive is qualified by an adverb or adverbial 
phrase.* 

366 3. The Objective Belation. "When a verb, participle, 
or gerund denotes an action which is directed towards 
some object, the word denoting that object stands in the 

> objective relation to the verb, participle, or gerund. Thus, 
in ** The dog bites the boy," hoy is in the objective relation 
to hites. In, ** Seeing the tumult, I went out," tumult is 
in the objective relation to seeing. In; ** Hating one's 
neighbour is forbidden by the Gospel," neighbour is in 
the objective relation to the gerund hating. The object 
of a verb is the word, phrase, or clause which stands for 
the object of the action described by the verb. 

867 As an action can be exerted only upon a thing ^^ it is only 
a substantive^ or a phrase or clause which is equivalent to a 
substantive, that can stand in the objective relation to a 
verb, participle, or gerund. An adjective can never be 
the object of a verb. 

368 "When an infinitive mood is used after another verb, it 
usually stands to the latter in the objective relation, 
whether preceded by to or not. 

369 The objective relation is not indicated by prepositions, J 
In declinable words the objective relation is indicated by 
the use of the objective case. 

370 The objective relation is expressed by the rule, that 
"transitive verbs, with their imperfect participles and 
gerunds, govern nouns and pronouns in the objective 
case." 

In compound sentences an entire clause may be in the 
objective relation to a verb, participle, or gerund. 

371 4. The Adverbial Belation. "When a verb or adjec- 
tive is used to point out some attribute of a thing, or make 



• Tha followinor Bentenoe, therefore, ia faulty: — "The country — beyond which 
the arte cannot be txttced of civil society or domestic life." ^Johnson : Rcuseiaa.) 

+ That isv what we can make a separate object of thoufifht. 

X A substantive preceded by a preposition always constitutes either an attri- 
butive adjunct (? 862, 4), or an adverbial adjunct (5 378, 2). When the preposition 
is used to denote the relation x>f a thing to a thiner (§ 27^,\we get an attributive 
adjunct ; when it denotes the relation of an attribute or action of a thing to some 
other tiling, we get an adverl^l ac^unct. 
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some assertion respecting it, it is often necessary to ^palifg 
the meaning of the verb oi adjective ; that is, to point out 
the conditions of manner, time, place, degree, or circum- 
stance under which the verb or adjective is applicable. 
The words that are used with the verb or adjective to 
point out these conditions are said to stand to it in the 
adverbial relation, and may be called adverbial adjuncts, 

572 Adverbial adjuncts may be of the following kinds ; — 

1. An adverb (see § 259) ; as, "He fought bravely,** "I 
set out yesterday." ** He is very industrious." 

2. A substantive preceded by a preposition ; as, ** He 
hopjes /or success.** **I heard of his arrival.*** **He is 
sitting on a a^oo^.'* ** He killed tiie bird w*<A a «<onc." "I 
love him for his mrtues.** ** He is fond of reading.** ** He 
is guilty of murder.** ** He works by night and by day.** t 

As a verb in the infinitive mood is virtually a substantive, 
we frequently get adverbial adjuncts condusting of a verb 
in the infinitive preceded by to. E.g., ** He toils to earn a 
Jiving.** ** He strives to succeed.** ** We eat to live.** ** He 
lives to eat.** " He has gone to fetch his hatJ* ** This food 
is not fit to eat.** "This coat is too good to give atvay.** 
Here to give away is in the adverbial relation to the adverb 
too. " He is a foolish man to throw away such a chance.** 
Here to throw away, &c., is in the adverbial relation to 
foolish. This use of the infinitive preceded by to springs 
from the old Anglo-Saxon gerund (see § 190). It is some- 
times difficult to distinguish it from the objective infinitive 
(see § 368, 190). This sort of adverbial adjunct may also 

* Some grrammarians hold that in these OAses the Terb and preposition should 
be taken toKetber as forming a sort of compound transitive verb, of which the 
noun that foil 'ws is the object. Mr. Bain (Eng. Oram. p. 38) even goes so far as 
to say that the prepositions in stteh cases become advetbs united to the verbs. 
This is inadmissible. It contradicts 11 analogy. It is absurd to attempt to isolate 
English from cognate languages, and to explain constmctions common to English 
ana several other iMnsruaues by nietho<ls which, even if valid at all, would be 
applicable only to English. *'I am speaking of you" is precisely analogous to 
the French, "Je parle «ie vou8," the German **Ich spreche von dir," and the 
Latin ** l«oquor de te." Nobody would for a moment admit th»t loftier de makes 
ft compound travHlire verb, and that de has ceased to be a preposition and become 
an adverb united to the verb. It is true we can say in English, " This was spoken 
of;" but this very |>eculiar idiom (to which there is nothing analogous in other 
cognate languages) does not require or justify the above m<de of dealing with the 
active construction. We have some other cuiious and anomalous idioms, whidi 
show that when the direct t:onstinicti(Hi of the preposition with a noun after it 
disappears, traces of its force are left iv an adver>> attached to the verb. We say, 
** I took a >)eD to write with " 1 hat ^eith is liere an adverb we see from the old 
English expn ssion vnfhal, whi h is used in such cases. But in " I wrote with a 
pen," it is qui*^e impossible to treat wtth us anything but a preposition. 

i In pluraaes of this kind the prepoaitiou is someUmes omitted ; aa^ *' He woikt 
daff and night.*' 
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consist of a nMantive datue goyemed by a preposition 
(see § 289, 418.) BtU, followed oy an infinitiye mood or a 
danse, often forms an adverbial adjunct ; as, ** It never 
rains htU it pours" where hU it pours forms an adverbial 
adjunct to never. 

3. A noun qualified by some attributive adjunct; as, 
** He arrived Idst night" **We see him every day ." The 
attributive adjunct may consist of a preposition and a 
noun (see § 362, 4), as, ^^ Day by day we magnify Thee.*' 
**He sits up night after night" ** They were walking 
hand in ?iand" ** We advanced step hy step" The noun 
in these constructions is in the objective case. * 

4. A substantive in the objective case, before which some 
such preposition as to or for may be understood, and T^hich 
in Latin, Greek, or German would be in the dative case ; 
as, ** Give me (i.e., to me) the book." ** I will sing you {i.e., 
for you) a song." "Do me {i.e., for me) the favour." 
" You are like him {i.e., like to him)" &c. This use of the 
objective case may be called the adverbial objective. A 
substantive thus used is sometimes called the indirect 
object of the verb.f It is, perhaps, under the head of the 
adverbial relation that we should class such anomalous 
passive constructions as, " He was taught his lesson." 
"He was paid his bill." "He was promised a new coat" 
&c., where an objective case seems to be governed by a 
passive verb. The accusative case in Latin is often used 
adverbially to define or limit the range within which 
the meaning of the verb is applicable. That the above 
are not examples of the proper objective relation is evident. 
In An^lo-Saxon there was a dative case as well as an 
accusative. The dative usually (but not always) difiered in 
form from the accusative. Me, thee, and him were datives. 

5. A substantive (accompanied by some attributive ad- 
junct) in the nominative or objective J absolute; as, " The 

* This we know from the forms in Anglo-Saxon, in which either the acoasative 
or the dative was used. 

t See Shakspere (Taminff of the Shrew, i., 2) for a hmnorous illustration of the 
difference between the dative and the accusatiye sense of the English objective. 

X Some grammarians insist tliat in the«e constructions the objective (as the 
representative of the old dative) is the only proper case, and that the tise of the 
nominative is the result of a mistake. Milton uses both construction". Thus, 
" Him destroyed for whom all this was made, all this will soon follow " (P. L. ix.., 
ISO) ; ** Us dispossessed "{P. L. viL, 140). On the other hand, we find, "Adam, 
wedded to another Eve, shall live with her enjoying, I extinct" (P. L. ix., 944); 
** Which who knows but might as ill have happened, thou being by" (P. L. ix)i 
Bbiakspore sdso uses the nominative : "Thou away, the very birds are mute." 
When the forms admit of a choice, the nominative is preferred by mode) n wi iterm. 
When the abbreviated participle eaxept {\ 283) is used, we always find the objecti^ 
case, as all camrp^ nu. 
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Bvn having risen, we commenced our journey.** " He leitt^ 
absent y notliing could be done." A substantive clause may 
be used absolutely, like a simple substantive, as, ** Cfranted* 
this is true, you are still in the wrong." 
6. An adverbial clause. 

373 Adverbs themselves admit of limitation or qualification 
as regards degree; as, " He writes very badly" ** He will 
be here almost immediately." 

374 When a noun stands in either the predicative or the 
attributive relation to another substantive, it may have 
words standing to it in the adverbial relation; as, 
*' Napoleon, lately Emperor of the Prench." 

375 It appears, therefore, that words may stand in the ad- 
verbial relation to any words which are themselves in 
the predicative, attributive, or adverbial relation to other 
words. 

376 Words or phrases which stand in the adverbial relation to 
others are called adverbial adjuncts. The greater part of 
them are included in the following classification : — 

1. Adverbial adjuncts of Time. — ^Now, then, when, yester- 
day, last year, &c. 

2. Adverbial adjuncts of Place. — ^Here, where, whither, in 
the house, yonder, &c. 

3. Adverbial adjuncts of Manner. — ^Well, slowly, thus, as, 
so, perhaps, probably, in which way, &c. 

4. Adverbial adjuncts of Degree. — Very, almost, much, 
more, most, &c. 

5. Adverbial adjuncts of Cause. — ^Therefore, wherefore, 
whereby, on this account, &c. 

6. Adverbial adjuncts of Consequence. — ^As, **He that 
sweareth to his own hurt" &c. ^* To his eternal disgrace, he 
broke the compact," &c. 

SUBJECT AND PEEDICATE, 

377 As both the subject and the verb of a sentence are spoken 
of the same thing (the subject naming or denoting it, and 
the verb making some assertion respecting it), they must 
agree with each other in those points which tiiey nave in 
common, otherwise there would be a mutual contradiction* 

■* In phrases of this sort it is now usual to employ the imperfect partioiple 
actiye, hs, ''Supposing he said sq." Ut*age sanctions these forms, but the substitik* 
txoa of the active for the passive participle is, in reality, a mistaJce (aee \ 863)^ 
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The points which they haye in common are nwinber and 
person. 

378 Hence the rule that ** A verb must agree with its subject* 
in number and person/' 

379 The subject of a verb in English is always put in the 
nominative case. 

380 Thus, the predicative relation is indicated partly by the 
subject of the verb being in the nominative case, and 
partly by the verb indicating by its inflection the same 

* number and person as the substantive which is its 
subject. 

381 There is, however, an exception to this rule. The relation 
of the verb to the subject is often modified to suit the sense 
of the words rather than their form. Hence a noun in the 
sing^ar number which denotes a multiUtde (as crowds 
senate^ army, flock) may have its verb in the plural number, 
when the idea to oe kept in view is not the multitude inewed 
CM one whoUy but the individuals of which the multitude is 
composed. As, ** The multitude were of one heart and one 
mind." But we should say, ** The army was led into the 
defile," because we then speak of the army as a whole, 

382 The verb is put in the plural number when it has for its 
subject two or more nouns in the singular coupled by the 
conjunction and; as, ** John and Thomas were walking 
together." But when the compound subject is considered 
as forming one whole, the verb is kept in the singular ; as, 
•* The mind and spirit remains invincible." 

383 In English every finite verb must have a subject i;i the 
nominative case expressed or understood. It is only in 
the case of tlte imperative mood that the subject can (in 
ordinary usage) be understood. Such a sentence as, ** That 
is the man whom I heard was ill," is faulty, because the 
verb vHis is left without a subject ; the relative pronoun, 
which ought to be the subject, being wrongly put in the 
objective case. It should be, ** That is the man who, 



"* It is common to say that a verb must agree with its nominative ease in number 
and person. This mode of speaking is incorrect. It confounds a ntbxtantive with 
a ante. A com of a substantive is a certain forn\, of it ; but it is obviously nonsense 
to talk <rf a verb agreeing with a form of a substantive. In the sentence, **I 
wrote the letter," / is not a nominative ca^e, but a i^vbitantive inthenomifiaiive com. 
Through this mischievous habit of treating nominative ease as synonymous with 
tv^ectf beginners in Latin, when parsing dependent sentences, are constantly 
betonyed into tiie absurdity of speaking of the subject of the dependent verb aa 
being in the accvMUive case, because it is the nomt/iativ« to the verb in the ii^fiui- 
live mood. 
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I heard, was ill."* Moreover, a verb must only have 
one subject, and one subject can only belong to one 
verb. + 

Subject. 

384 The 'subject of a sentence may be simple, compound, or 
complex. 

385 The subject of a sentence is simple when it consists of a 
single substantive ; as, ** /love truth ;" ** Men are mortal;*' 
" Cceaar conquered Gaul." (See § 352.) 

886 The subject of a sentence is compound where it consists of 
two or more substantives coupled together by the conjunc- 
tion and; as, "Caesar and Pompey were rivals." "You 
and I will travel together." J The conjunctions either y OTy 
neither^ nor, do not couple substantives together so as to 
form a compound subject. They imply that one of two 
alternatives is to be taken, not that the assertion can be 
made of both subjects simultaneously. The sentence is not 
simple, but compound and contracted (§ 445). Hence the 
verb is put in the plural only when tiie suoject which is 
the nearer to it is m the pluTal; as, "Neither John nor 
Thomas has arrived;" " Either he or his brothers were in 
fault." 

887 The subject of a sentence is complex when it consists of a 
verb in the infinitive mood preceded by to, of a substantive 
clause, or of a phrase or quotation ; as, " To err is human;" 
" That he said so, is certain ;" ** * England expects every 

* The cnnntmction of a relative or interroorative pronoun may always be tested 
by thnt of n demonstrative prouotm used in its »-tead. The construction of " Who 
I heard was ill," is exactly the sime as that nf *' I heard he was ill." 

+ Even Milton write- (orron^-ously)— ** A rlorht noble and pious lord, who, had he 
not sacrificed h s life and fortunes to the commonwealth, we had not now missed,"* 
&c. The sentence i8 a faulty imitation of a 1e(d'imate Latin construction, qui wiii 
vUiim dedUxet. Such a sentence an, " There was a boy played truant," is incorreMst, 
because it has two verbs to o],e subject. 

t Many gramniariai s insi^^t that in cases of this kind we aro to regard the 
ientence HS a contr. action of two co-ordi> ate sentences joined by and. This ex- 
planation mi);ht do v«ry woU for pnch a^enteIlcea8, '* John and Williajoa are eleven 
vears old ;" that is, ** J«»hn is eleven years "Id, and William is eleven years old ;" 
out it is simply absurd wh* n ai>plied to Huch a pentence as, " Two and three make 
five," or, " He and I are of the same flge ;" " Blue and yellow make green," Ac 
Be it o' •served, tre have no right to alter the phraseology of the predicate. It is obvious, 
on the fnce of the thing, that what we have to deed with is not two verbs in the 
singfular, but one verb in the plural Grammatical analysis deals with actual 
grammatical for mn, not with something differ- nr that we are told to substitute 
for them. In any cane it is a mistake to attempt to push grammatical amdysds 
beyond the na urul limits of verbal expretn-ion. Similar remarks apply to the CRse 
of two objects "f a vero, or two nouns after a preposition, when tney are coupled 
by the ooz\junctiou and; as, *' He drank a glaas ol brandy and watdr." 
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man to do his duty,* was Nelson's watchword." A complex 
subject is yery often repeated in the form of the neuter 
pronoun it, as, **It is certaii^ that he said so;'' ^* It is 
wicked to teU lies.'' In such cases the complex subject is* 
in apposition to the word it. A pronoun is often t\sed 
pleonastically to repeat a simple subject, as, **The Lord, 
He is God ;" ** The green boughs, they wither." The word 
there in such sentences as, *^ There was a man of the 
Pharisees," cannot be taken as being anything else than 
an adverb. It is not the subject of the verb. It answers 
to the adverb y in the French phrase **Il y a," Its force, 
however, has almost evaporated.* 

588 The subject of a sentence is said to be enlarged When it 
has any attributive adjunct attached to it (see § 360, 362) ; 
as, ** This tree is dead. ** The man told a lie." ** A horse 
has just passed." " Good men love virtue." ** Edward the 
Blade Prince did not succeed his father," ** John's coat ia 
torn." " The defenders of the city were slain." ** The brave 
old man died maintaining his innocence." ** The general, 
having reviewed his troops, f advanced to meet the enemy." 
If the subject is a verb in the infinitive mood, or a gerund, 
it may be enlarged by objective or adverbial adjuncts ; as, 
** To rise early is heaJthful ;" "To love one's enemies is a 
Christian's duty ;" ** Playing with fire is dangerous." 

Predioate. 

589 The predicate of a sentence is either simple or complex. 

390 The predicate of a Rentence is simple when the notion to 
be conveyed is expressed by a single finite verb; as, 
«* Virtue flourishes," " Time flies.** *« I love.** 

391 Many verbs do not make complete sense by themselves, 
but require some other word to be used with them to mak« 
the sense complete. Of this kind are the intransitive 
verbs he, become, grow, seem, can, do, shall, will, &c., and 
such transitive verbs as make, call, deem, think. To say, 
"The horse is,'' "The light becomes," "I can," or "I 
think the man,' makes no sense. It is requisite to use 
some other word or phrase (a substantive, an adjective, or 
a verb in the infinitive) witn the verb; as, " The horse is 
black.** ** The light become dim.** " I can write.** " WiUiam 



* In German the neuter pronoun es is used in such phrases. In old English kit 
(le., i^) ^^^ sometimes used instead of there. 

f Observe that \rhen a participle is in the attributive relation to a substautiv^ 
it vavy have words in the objective ur adverbial relation to itself^ 
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the Norman became King of England,^* " I think the man 
insane,** **It made the man rnad," He was made king." 
Verbs of this kind are called Verbs of incomplete Predication, 
and the words used with them to make the predication 
complete may be called the complement of the predicate. 
Verbs which are capable of forming simple predicates are 
often followed by complements, being verbs of incomplete 
predication so far as the matter in hand is concerned. Thus 
live is not always and necessarily a verb of incomplete pre- 
dication, but in the sentence, *' He lived happy ever after- 
wards," the predicate is lived happy ^ and happy forms a 
(subjective) complement to livedt which, therefore, is, so 
far, a verb of incomplete predication. So in ** They went 
along singing,'' singing is uie complement of went; in ** He 
stood gazing on the scene," gating is the (subjective) com- 
plement of stood. In **He made a mistake," made is a 
verb of complete predication; in ** He made his father 
angry," made is a verb of incomplete predication, and 
requires the (objective) complement angry to make the 
sense complete. 

392 The predicate of a sentence is complex when it consists 
of a verb of incomplete predication accompanied by its 
complement. 

393 When a verb of incomplete predication is passive or in- 
transitive, the complement of the predicate (if it be an 
adjective or substantive) stands in the predicative relation 
to the subject of the sentence ; as, *' He is called John." 
" The wine tastes sour." **He feels sick." This kind of 
complement may be termed the Subjective Complement, in- 
asmuch as it is closely connected with the subject of the 
sentence. 

A verb is an attributive word (§ 294), and an infinitive 
mood or infinitive phrase is often used instead of an adjec- 
tive as a subjective complement, as, ** He seems to have 
forgotten me." If the infinitive liius used is itself a verb 
of mcomplete predication, it may be followed by a com- 
plement, which may be called the secondary complement. 
Thus, in *' He appears to be honest," to be is the comple- 
ment of appears, and honest the complement of to be. 

The complement of the predicate in these cases is spoken 
of the subject, and must therefore agree with the subject 
in all that they can have in common. Hence the rule that 
the verbs be, become, fed, be called, &c., take the same case 
after them as before them. 

994 An advwb or adverbial phrase never forms the oomple- 
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ment of a predicate. A substantiTe clause may be used as 
a complement, just like a simple substantive, as, *'My 
advice is that ycu do not meddle with the matter.** 

895 Wben thp verb is transitive, and in the active voice, the 
complement of the predicate stands in the attributive 
relation* to the object of the verb; as, "He dyed the 
cloth red." "She called the man a liar." Tms kind 
of complement may be termed the Objective Complement^ 
inasmuch as it is closely connected with the object of the 
verb. 

The third kind of complement is that which foUows such 
verbs as can, willy must, &c., as, ** I can write," "He 
must go." This may be termed the ^infinitive complement, 
or complementary infinitive. The object of the sentence is 
often attached to the dependent infinitive. 

396 A predicate is enlarged when the verb has words standing 
to it in the objective or the adverbial relation. 

(a.) Enlargement by m^eans of an object, "He struck 
William,** " He fears God.** " He called Henry a liar." 

(5J Enlargement by means of an adverb or ^adverbial phrase, 
* * The boy runs fast, ** "I arrived yesterday, " " He walked 
across the field,** "He sits on a chair,** " The book was 
given to Twe." " He hopes /or «i4cce8«." 

Of course these two modes of enlarging a predicate may 
be repeated, or combined; as, " Give me the book,** " He 
walked ten miles yesterday.** 

Adverbs and adverbial phrases thus used are called ad- 
ver5ia2 ot^t^nc^^ to the predicate. (See § 271.) 

Object. 

397 The object of a verb may be either simple, compound, or 
complex. These distinctions are the same as in the case 
of the subject (see §§ 386 — 388). There is also a peculiar 
kind of com]^ex object, in which a substantive clause is 
replaced by a substantive followed by a verb in the infini- 
tive mood.t Thus, for " I wish that you may succeed** we 
may have " I wish you to succeed ;** for " I believe that the 
man is guilty,** we may have "I believe the man to be 



* Becker calls this complement of the predicate i'he factitive object of the verbb 
This oiUy means that Uie LAtin verb facio is a type of the class of verbs in quos- 
tknk The name, therefore, explains nothing. 

+ This construction answers to the accusative followed by the Infinitive in Latin. 
The circumstance that the preposition to is used before the infinitive is of no con- 
sequence. We find it even when a verb in the infinitive is the subject of a 
sentence. 
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guUty,** In such sentences as ** I saw him fall," ** I heard 
the dog bark," the construction is of the same kind. Care 
must be taken to discriminate between this construction 
and the adverbial use of the infinitive, as in *' I dare you to 
strike me/* ** I told him to stay.** 

398 When the object of a verb is complex, it is often preceded 
by the word it, to which it then stands in apposition, as, 
** I think it foolish to act so,** ** I think it a pity that he 
should waste so much time." In such cases the predicate 
is complex. 

399 The object of a verb, and the complement of a predicate, 
may be enlarged by words standing to them in the ob- 
jective, the attributive, or the adverbial relation. 

(a.) Enlargemmt of the Object, ** I see a tall man." " He 
forsook the home of his fathtrs" ** I have begun to study 
German, 

(6.) Enlargement of the Complem^ni of the Predicaie. "He 
feels very tired." ** I am thought a very rich man." * I 
esteem him « very wise man. **He became a greai 

generaL" 

Complex Sentences. 

400 A Complex Sentence is one which, besides a principal 
subject and predicate, contains one or more subordinato 
clauses, which have subjects and predicates of their own. 

401 Subordinate clauses are of three kinds : — Substantive 
Clauses, Adjective Clauses, and Adverbial Clauses. 

A Substantive Clause is one which, in its relation to the 
rest of the sentence, is equivalent to a substantive. 

An Adjective Clause is one which, in its relation to the 
rest of the sentence, is equivalent to an adjective or an 
attributive adjunct. 

An Adverbial Clause is one which, in its relation to the 
rest of the sentence, is equivalent to an adverb, or an 
adverbial adjunct. 

402 A complex sentence is produced whenever the place of a 
substantive, an attributive adjunct, or an adverbial adjunct 
is supplied by a substantive clause, an adjective clause, or 
an adverbial clause. 

If we say ** He announced the arrival of Csesjur," we get 
a simple sentence, containing only one subject and one 
predicate. If we say, ** He announced that Caesar had 
arrived," we get a complex sentence, the substantive 

clause that Ccesar had arrived, being substituted for the sub* 
filantive (with its attributive adjunct) the arrival of duar. 
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If we say, " He has lost the book given to him by me," 
we have a simple sentence. If we say, *' He has lost the 
book which I had given to him," we get a complex 
sentence, the ach'ective clause which I had given to him 
being substituted for the attributive adjunct given to him 
hy me. 

If we say, '^The boy went out to play on the completion 
of his task," we get a simple sentence, containing one 
subject and one finite verb. If we say, " The boy went 
out to play when he had completed his task," we get a 
complex sentence, the adverbial clause when he had com- 
fleted his task, which contains a subject and predicate of 
its own, being substituted for the adverbial adjunct on 
the (completion of his task. 

It must never be forgotten that a dependent or subordi- 
nate clause is an integral part of the principal sentence to 
wh^h it belongs, just as though it were an ordinary sub- 
stantive, adjective, or adverb.* Subordinate clauses are 
attached to the principal clause by means of connective or 
relative pronouns (§ 145), connective or relative adverbs 
(§ 204), and subordinative conjunctions (§ 288). 

Substantive Clauses. 

403 A Substantive Olause is one which, in its relation to the 
rest of the sentence, is equivalent to a substantive. It 
may be either the subject or the object of the verb in the 
principal clause, or it may be in apposition to some other 
substcmtive, or be governed by a preposition. Thus, in the 
sentence, ** I know that he did ^is," the clause, ** that he 
did this*- is the object of the verb know. In **He asked 
how old I was," the clause " how old I was" is the object 
of the verb asked. In ** When I set out is uncertain," the 
clause ** when I set out** is the subject of the verb is. In 
**The idea that he would be reduced to poverty rendered 
h\m miserable,^" the clause ** that he wcnild he reduced to 
poverty** is in apposition to the noun idea. In ** We should 
have arrived sooner, but that we met with an accident," 
the clause *^that we met with an accident** is governed by 
the preposition hut. In ** In that he himself hath suffered, 
being tempted, he is able also to succour them that are 

• Vany books on the analysis of sentences qiiite ignore this most important 
point, to the great bewQderment of their young readers. The subordinate clause 
must haTe its oonstruotion in the entii<3 senteno* as strictly and precisely indi* 
eatud, as if it were a single word. 
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tempted " {HeK ii. 18), the preposition in governs a sub- 
stantive clause (see § 289). 

404 When a substantive clause is the subject of the verb of 
the principal clause, the sentence is commonly formed by 
using the word it as the grammatical subject of the prin- 
cipal verb, and putting the substantive clause after the 
main clause. In this case the substantive clause is in 
apposition to the subject of the main verb. As, ** /< is not 
true that he died yesterday " 

405 It is to verbs that substantiyes and substantive clauses most commonly 
stand in the objective relation. This is because verbs are more com> 
monly transitive in their meaning than any other class of ifords. But 
this transitive character belongs quite as much to participles and 
gerunds as to verbs, and belongs also, in some degree, to other adjeo* 
tives and nouns, which take after them, as an object, not indeed a 
substantive, but a substantive clause. Thus : — ** There is no proof that 
he did this." ** I am »we that this is mo." " I do this in the hope that he 
will deserve it." Such clauses may be called Objective A^unots, 

406 Substantive clauses usually* begin either with the con- 
junction that J or with an interrogative word. The oonjunc- 
tion that, however, is frequenti^ understood; as "i saw 
he was tired,^ 

407 In Latin the accusative case of a substantive is often 
used adverbially (see ^* Analysis of Sentences applied to 
Latin," § 40), and may be replaced by a substantive clause. 
Similarly, in English, a clause which in itself would be 
most naturally regarded as a substantive clause may stand 
in the adverbial relation to an adjective ; as, ''I am afraid 
that he will not come;" **I am sure that you vnU succeed;^* 
** 1 am doubtful how this shovld he translated" 

Adjective ClauaeB. 

408 An Adjective Olause is one which, in its relation to the 
rest of the sentence, is equivalent to an adjective. It 
stands in ^e attributive relation to a substantive, and is 
attached to the word which it qualifies, by means of a 
relative pronoun, or a relative adverb which is equivalent 
to a relative pronoun preceded hj a preposition. Thus, in 
the sentence, " Look at the exercise which I have written," 
the clause ** which I have written" qualifies the noun 
exercise. In **The man with whom you dined yesterday 
is dead," the clause **with whom you dined yesterdoiy 
qualifies the noun m>an. In the sentence, ** That ia w 

* After the prepositions fnit, c^fter, h^ore, till, the coajunotion that ia 
omitted, b» *' It never rains but It pours." (Bee also \ 872, sy, 
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house where I dwell,'* the clause ** where I dwell " qualifies 
the noun hoiteey 'where being equivalent to in which. In 
the sentence, *' Autumn is the time when fruits ripen," 
the clause **when fruits ripen** qualifies the noun <tme, 
when being equivalent to in which, * 

409 The relative is sometimes omitted, f as, "Where is the book I gave 
tfou t'* for iohich I gave you ; " I have a miadpreeagee me such thrift*' <&c., 
for which preeagesy <fec. ; " They are envious term thee paraaite," for who 
temif (fee. In modem English this omission of the relative is hardly 
permissible unless the relative, if expressed, woald be in the objective 
case. Sometimes adjective clauses are used substantively, t.«., with nq^ 
antaoedent expressed, as, " Who steals ray purse, steals trash." This 
omission of the antecedent is usual when the relative what is used, as, 
"I heard what he said." 

410 Care must be used to distinguish those clauses in which an indirect 
question is involved in the use of who^ what, when^ where, from clauses 
m which these words are mere relatives. In such sentences as, " Tell 
me what I ought to do," " I asked him who said so," '* I know why he 
did it," '* He asked me when I had arrived," the dependent clauses are 
indirect questions, and are substantive clauses, having no antecedent 
expressed or understood to which they relate. In *' That is what I 
said" " This^is where I live," the dependent clauses are adjective 
clauses. Th^ distinction is analogous to that between clauses 
beginning with quie or quidf in Latin, and clauses beginning with 
qui or quod. 

411 Adjective clauses are very often co-ordinate with the 
demonstrative adjectives this, thcU,t &c. In such cases 
the demonstrative word is simply preparatory to the 
adjective clause by which its own import is more fullj 
en)lained, and to the intended introduction of which it 
caUs attention. Thus in the sentence, **I never received 
those books which you ^ent," the a<^*ective those and the 
adjective clause which you sent are both in the attributive 
relation to books, and are co-ordinate § with each other. 

412 Glauses beginning with as must be regarded as adjective 
clauses, when they follow siMh and same. The (m must be 
consid^^ not exactly as a relative pronoun, but as doing 

• duty for a relative (see note on § 267). Thus, in ** I do not 
admire such books as he writes," the clause as Ae writes is 



* So in Latin wide often means /rom tpJiom, or from rehich ! ubi is ai which, Ac. 

-f This probably explains such constructions as, "There ii^ no man but hates 
me.** In full but who hates me, where we have au adjective clause {used substan- 
tively) xnreceded by the preposition but. 

X In the same way, in Latin, adjective clauses beginning with ^t, qualist 
quanttis, and quot, qualify the same substantive as a preceding is, talis, tantus, or 
tot, and are co-ordinate with them. In ** Non tales miror libros auales scribit," 
the clause quales seribit is an attributive adjimct to libros equally with taUs, 
Compare the aul^r's Analysis of Sentences applied to Latin, \ 110, Ac Abbott's 
Shaktperian Orammar, p. 64. 

) This point is of impcnrtaaoe, as it indicates the oonreot mode of dealing with 
correlatlTe adyerbs. 
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an adjective clause qualifying hooka, and co-ordinate with. 
such. In old English we find which or that, instead of cm/ 
as, " Such which must go before" (Bacon) ; " Thou speakst 
to such a man that is no fleering tell-tale" {Shakspere, J,C.) 

413 An adjective clause (like an ordinary adjective) has 
usually a determinative or restrictive force. But it often 
happens that clauses introduced by relatives, although 
in form they are adjective, are, as regards their force and 
meaning, co-ordinate* with the principal clause. Such, a 
clause is continiAative rather than determinative. Thus, in 
** I wrote to your brother, who replied that you had not 
arrived," the sense of the sentence would be the same if 
and he were substituted for who. Sentences beginning 
with which must often be treated as co-ordinate with 
the preceding clause, when which relates not to any one 
substantive, out to the general import of the clause, as, 
** He heard that the bank had failed, which was a sad 
blow to him;" **He was not at home; for which reason 
I could not give him your message." 

Adverbial Clauses. 

414 An Adverbial Clause is one which, in its relation to the 
rest of the sentence, is equivalent to an adverb. It stands 
in the adverbial relation to a verb, an adjective, or another 
adverb. Thus, in the sentence '*He was writing a letter 
when I arrived," the clause ^^when I arrived** indicates 
the time at which the action expressed by the verb vhm 
writing took place. The clause " when I arrived " is there- 
fore in the adverbial relation to the verb ttHM vrriting. The 
sense and construction may be represented by a sinrie 
adverb: **He was writing a letter; I arrived then.** So, 
**He still lay where he had fallen;** i.e., "He had fallen 
[somewhere] : he still lay there.** " I give you this hecavM 
I love you;** i.e., ** I love you ; therefore, I give you this." 

415 Adverbial clauses admit of the same classification as 
ordinary adverbial adjuncts. That is to say, we have — 

1. Adverbial clauses relating to Time. 

2. Adverbial clauses relating to Place. 

3. Adverbial clauses relating to Manner, 

4. Adverbial clauses relating to Degree. 

5. Adverbial clauses relating to Cause. 

6. Adverbial clauses relating to Consequence. 

7. Adverbial clauses relating to Condition. 

* OompMre *^AnaLyt%i of Sentencet applied to Latin " (f leSX and Bsln'i Ihf 
p.M. 
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1.— Adverbial Olauses relating to Time. 

416 Clauses of this kind begin either with the relative adverbs 
which denote time (see § 267), or with the (so-oalled) con- 
junctions, hefore, after ^ since, ere, until, &c. (see § 289). As, 
** Every one listens wJien he speaks.''^ ** I was gla<i when he 
had finished J^ ** He road while I wrote" ** He punished 
the boy whenever he did wrong*" ** He arrived hefore I did" 
** He never spoke after he fell" It must be observed that 
w^en relative adverbs introduce such clauses, they not 
only connect the adverbial clause with the principal clause, 
but themselves qutJify the verb of the clause which they 
introduce. The words hefore, after, since, &c., have no 
adverbial relation to any word in the clause which they 
introduce. 

417 With after and tinee the time of the action spoken of in the dependent 
danse precedes that of the action spoken of in the main claase ; as, " He 
was ponished after he was convicted." " He has repeated his offence 
since he was punished." The introduction of a negative does not 
alter this logical relation between the two actions ; as, " He has nCt 
repeated his offence since he was punished." 

118 With until, ere, before, the time of the action referred to in the subor* 
dinate clause succeeds the time referred to in the principal clause ; as, 
** He went away before I arrived ;" " He will go away before I arrive ;" 
or even witJhi a negative, " He will not. go away before I arrive." 

# 

2.— Adverbial Clauses relating to Place. 

419 Clauses of this kind are introduced by the relative adverbs 
where, whither, whence, &c. As, "He is still standing wJiere 
Ileft him" " Whither I go ye cannot come." ** Whither- 
soever I went he followed me." *' Let me alone, that I may 
take comfort a little before I go whence I shall not return. 
The relative adverbs connect the dependent clauses with 
the main clause, and at the same time qualify the verbs of 
the dependent clauses themselves. 

3.— Adverbial Clauses relating to Manner. 

120 Adverbial clairses relating to manner are commonly intro- 
duced by the relative or connective adverb as, E,g., ** He 
did as he was told." " It turned out as I expected" Here 
the dependent clauses qualify the verbs of the main sen- 
tences, while the adverb as refers to the manner of the 
action spoken of in the dependent clauses themselves. It 
must be remembered, however, that clauses beginning with 
as are generally elliptical. At full length the above would 
be, " He did as he was told to do" (where as indicates the 
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idea of manner with relation to the verb to do), "It turned 
out as I expected it to turn out" (where as indicates the 
idea of manner with relation to the verb to turn oiU). 

4.— Adverbial Clauses relating to Degree. 

421 Clauses of this kind are introduced by the adverbs than, 
the (§ 270), and as. 

As degree is an idea which attaches not to actions {per «e), 
but to attributes of things, and to th6 mode or manner 
of actions, adverbial clauses denoting degree are always 
attached to adjectives or adverbs. They are almost always 
elliptical. (See note, § 267.) 

422 E.g,i "He is not so {or as) tall as I thought" (i.e., as 
I thought he was tail). Here the clause "as I thought 
[he was tall]" qualifies (or is in the adverbial relation to) 
the adjective tally and is co-ordinate* with the demon- 
strative adverb so, and the relative adverb as at the 

, beginning of the adverbial clause qualifies the adjective 
toll understood. 

" He is taller than his brother;" i.e., " He is taller than 
his brother [is tall]."t Here the clause, "than his 
brother [is tall]," qualifies the adjective taller, denoting 
the degree in wmch taller is asserted of the subject of the 
sentence ; and the relative adverb than, which denotes the 
degree in which his brother is tall, is in the adverbial rela- 
tion to the adjective tall understood. 

" I love study more than ever [I loved it]." Here the 
adverbial clause " than ever [/ loved it muchy* qualifies the 
adverb rrwre in the principal clause. The word than 
qualifies some word understood denoting degree^ and 
corresponding to more, the clause in full being " than ever 
[I loved it much,'] " 



• In preceding editions I have trtated adverbial clauses of this kind as being 
attached to the r>receding demonstrative adverb so, &c. I have adopted the view 
now stated in the text from the analogy of adjective clausea, which are oftoi used 
as co-oriHnate with a demonstrative adjective, the vague mennlng of which they 
indicate more precineYy (f 411), and of adverbial clauses of other kinds, which are 
co-ordinate with some preceding demonstrative adverb, the vague aignifieaticm of 
which they determine, as when then is accompanied by a clause beginning with 
vfJien, there, by a clause beginninof with wfiere, &c. (See Analysis o/Senteneet applied 
to Latin, p. 56). In th« case of clauses beginning with tham^ it is obvious that 
they are attached to the preceding comparative. 

+ That we must understand the adjective tall as well as the verb ig, win easily 
b* seen if it be considered that every clause or subordlnfi^ sentence must have a 
prsdicate as well as a sutriect. If then we ask what is predicated of hu Juroihert 
the answer obviously is, owoq tall. 
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<<Th»BKn!e I])B«rn, themorel wishtolearn.'' Here the 
adywbial sentence ''the more I learn** qualifies the com 
pazBtiye mor$ in the main clause, and is co-ordinate with 
the demonstrative adverb tJie which precedes it ; the word 
more in the adverbial clause being itself qualified by the 
lelatiTe advorb the, (See $ 270, and the note on § 267.) 

6.— Adrerbial CUomb relating to Oaiise. 

423 Clauses of this kind usually begin with the conjunctions 
hecatise and /or. 

E.g., ** I love him because he is good." Here " because he 
is good " is an adverbial clause qualifymg the verb love. 

** He could not have seen me, for 1 was not there." Here 
**for I was not thert*^ is an adverbial clause qualifying the 
verb could, 

Glauses relating to cause, and attached to adjectives, often 
begin with tha;t, as, *'I am glad that you have arrived." 
The conjunction thixt may be omitted, as, '' He is sorry he 
did it." 

6.— Adverbial Olaoses relating to Oonsequence. 

424 Glauses of this kind are commonly co-ordinate with 
the adverb so expressed or understood. They bear a 
close resemblance to those which denote manner and 
degree. 

E.g.y " He ran so fast that he was out of breath.** Here 
the adverbial clause " that he was out of breath** stands in 
the adverbial relation to fast, and is co-ordinate with w, 
the indefinite mecming of which it amplifies and defiles. 

425 Adverbial clauses relating to purpose come also under this 
head. E.g., ** He labours <Aa^ he may become rich.** Here 
the adverbial clause qualifies the verb labours, *' I will not 
make a noise, lest I should disturb you.** Here the adverbial 
clause qualifies the verb make. In adverbial clauses de^ 
noting purpose or consequence, the word that is an adverb. 
It relates to the circumstances under which the predicate 
in the clause to which it belongs is spoken of the subject. 
(See note on § 292.) 

426 It has been already remarked (§ 409) that sentences 
beginning with such adverbs as tJterefore, cmiaequently, 
&o., do not come under the head of dependent sentences 
at all. They are independefni sentences, collateral with 
the sentences that precede them. 
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7.— Adverbial Olauses relating to Oondition« 

427 Glauses of this kind begin with the conjunctions (f, urdesSf 
except, thought although, and the compounds of ever {however^ 
whoever, whatever, &c.).* 

428 In adverbial clauses of condition, the principal sentence is 
called the consequent clause (t.e., the claus^ which expresses 
the consequence)', the subordinate sentence is called the 
hypothetical clause {i,e,, the clause which expresses the 
hypothesis, supposition, or concession). 

429 Suppositions or hypotheses may be made respecting two sorts 
of events : — 

1. Events which are certain in themselves, but respecting the 
occurrence of which we are uncertain. 

2. Events which are contingent or uncertain in themselves, and 
not merely as regards our knowledge of them. 

430 With respect to events present or past, and therefore certain in 
themselves, we may make two kinds of supposition : — 1. Suppo- 
sitions that may be consistent with the actual^act. 2. Supposi- 
tions contrary to the actual (known) fact. 

431 1. When a supposition is made about an event which is certain in 
itself, but respecting the occurrence of which we are uncertain, 
the indicative mood is used in the hypothetical clause whenever 
the form of the hypothesis implies that the supposed case may 
be consistent with actual fact. 

432 It follows, also, that in such cases the indicative (or imperative) 
mood must be used in the consequent clause, because tke conse" 
quent event cannot be spoken of as less certain than the event on 
which it is affirmed to depend. 

433 Examples, — *' If the prisoner committed the crime, he deserves 
death. If he did not conmiit it, all the witnesses have sworn 
falsely." " If he is at home, I shall see him." " If your exer- 
cise is finished, bring it to me." ** If you ^ave read the book, 
return it to the owner." "He has arrived by this time, unless 
he has met with some accident." '* He deserves our pity, unless 
his tale is a false one." f 

434 In like manner con^iessive clauses {Le,, clauses in which some- 
thing is granted) beginning with though or although, which relate 

• Sentences of this kind present considerable difficulty, because the practice of 
the best writers is not quite uniform or consistent, and common usage tolerates 
in some cases a departure from what is required by the principles of grammatical 
construction. 

t This is the present usage ; but in old-fashioned English it is common to 'find 
the subjunctive mood in hypothetical sentences of thu khid. E.g., "If I have 
done this, if therrs be iniquity in my hands," &c. " If it be so, our God is able to 
deliver us " (Danid iii. 17). " If it be thou, bid me to come to thee on the water * 
(Matt. xix. 28). Be, however, in these sentences may be in the indicatiye mood. 
fSce § 232.) 
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to wliat actually is or was the case, have the indicative mood ; 
as, ** Though he was there, I did not see him/' " Although he 
is rich, he is not contented." 

465 2. When a supposition is made which is contrary to some 
known fact, present or past, the subjunctive mood is used both 
in the hypothetical and in the consequent clause, the past 
indefinite tense* of the subjective being used in the hypo- 
thetical clause with reference to present time, and the past 
perfect with reference to past time. In the consequent clause 
the secondary past indefinite subjunctive (or conditional) is used 
after a supposition referring to present time, and the secondary 
form of the past perfect subjunctive (or conditional perfect) after 
a supposition relating to past time. 

Examples. — "If he were present (which he is not), I would 
speak to him." "If he had confessed his fault (which he did 
not do), I should have forgiven him." ** If he wfire not idle 
(which he is), he would make rapid progress. " "If our horse 
had not fallen down (which he did), we should not have missed 
the train." 

436 In old-fashioned English and in poetry we also find the past 
perfect subjimctive used in the consequent clause, instead of 
the secondaory form (or conditional perfect) ; as, "I had fainted 
unless X had believed to see the goodness of the Lord." 

437 Clauses expressing a wish contrary to the fact have also the 
subjunctive mood. Thus : " I wish that he were here (which 
he is not).'* " Would that this had never happened (but it did 
happen)." 

438 Suppositions with regard to the future have reference to events 
which are uncertain in themselves. Strictly speaking, therefore, 
we should expect to find the indicative mood inacmiissible in 
such sentences. Nevertheless, usage sanctions its employment 

in some. 

» 

439 Suppositions with regard to the future are of two kinds : — 

1. In making a hypothesis we may at the same time imply that 
the matter wiU be decided, one way or the other, before the time 
I referred to in the consequent clause. In strictness, the present 
tense of the subjunctive mood should be used in the hypothetical 
clause, and the future indicative (or the imperative mood) in the 
consequent clause. B.g,, "Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him." " Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go 
'unpunished." "fi this he granted, the proof will be easy." 
" K thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out." In all these cases 
a supposition is made with regard to what is still future. 



* It seems anomalous to have a past tense in any mood referring to prumi 
time : but the idiom is found in French, Qerman, Latin, and Greek. In French 
and dreek we even have a past tense of the indicative mood used in sentences of 
this kind. (The verb be is of great value as a criterion for the mood iu English.) 
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(Jflage, however, in such cases as the above, sanctions the use 
of the indicative mood in both clauses* Kg., ''If it rains to- 
morrow, we shall be unable to go out.'* " If he does not arrive 
before next week, he will be too late." 

The future indicative is also allowable in the hypothetical clause, 
though its use is not very common. J'^.g., "if we shaU say. 
From heaven, he will say. Why then did ye not believe him ? 
But if we shall say. Of men ; they feared the people " {Mark id. 
SJ.). " If they shaU enter into my rest" [Ileb. iv. 6). 

440 2. In making a supposition with regard to the future, we may 
make a pure hypothec, without coanectinff with it the idea 
that the matter will be decided one wav (»r the other. In thi^ 
case the subjunctive mood most be used both in the hypothetical 
and in the consequent clause. As regards the tense of the verbs 
used, we may have, in the consequent clause, either the past 
indefinite tense of t^e subjunctive, or the secondary conditional 
form. In the hypotheticaJ clause we may have the past inde- 
finite or the future subjunctive, or the past indefinite subjunctive 
of the verb be followed by the infinitive mood. 

Examples. — ** If he were, re warded, he would be encoura^d to 
persevere." "If he should succeed {or if he succeeded) in his 
endeavours, he would be happyi'' '* If he went {or should go) 
away without speaking to me, I should be grieved." " If ne 
lost {or should lose) his money, he would never be happy again." 
" He could not {or would not be able to) do it if he tried {or 
were to try)." " If it were done, then it were well it were done 
quickly." ** I would not believe it unless I saw {or should see) 
it." " If he were to fail, it would be a great disgrace." 

441 In suppositions the conjunction if is often omitted. E,g,f 
^* Had I known this {ie.. If I had known this), I would not have 
come." "Were it not so (i.e., if it were not so), I would have 
told you." "Could I have foreseen (ie., if I could have fore- 
seen) this, I would have acted otherwise." 

442 An interrogative or imperative sentence is sometimes used in 
such a way as to be equivalent to a hypothetical clause. E.g., 
"Is any afflicted (i.e., if any one is afflicted), let him pray. .Is 
any merry (*.«., if any is merry), let him sing psalms." ** Take 
any form but that, and my firm nerves shall never tremble." 

Compound Sentences. 

443 A Compound Sentence is one which consists of two or 
more co-ordinate principal clanses, joined together by 
co-ordinative conjunctions, as, "He is happy, but I am 
not ;" "John is clever, and Eichard is indusfiaous ;" " They 
toil not, neither do they spin;" "Either you are mad or 
you are drunk." Co-ordinate clauses are grammaticaUy 
independent of each other, whereas eyery sabordijiaiii 
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clause is a compoTient part of some other clause or sentence. 
They are either simply coupled together (as, ** You sire rich^ 
and your brother is poor ), or coupled and at the same 
time opposed to each other (as, **He is not clever, but he 
studies hard"). In the former case they are said to be in 
the copulative relation to each other, in the latter Qase in 
the adveraative* relation. 

444 The co-ordinate members of a compound sentence may 
fhemselyes be complex sehtences, as (a), "I will teU your 
brother when I see him, but (2>) I do not think that he will 
arrive this week." 

N.B. The conjunction itself does not enter into the con- 
struction of the clause which it introduces. 

CSontracted Sentences. 

445 When co-ordinate sentences contain either the same sub- 
ject, the same predicate, the same object, the same comple- 
ment, or the same adverbial adjunct to the predicate, it 
often happens that the portion which they have in common 
is expressed only once. In this case the compound sen- 
tence is said to be contracted. 

Examples, — "Neither I nor you have seen that;" i.e., 
"Neither I [have seen that,] nor you have seen that." 
"He loved not wisely, but too weU ;" i.e., " He loved not 
wisely, but [he loved] too well." In these contracted sen- 
tences the predicate is expressed only once.f 

" He stole a purse, and was convicted of the theft ;" i.e., 
" He stole a purse, and [he] was convicted of the theft." 
" Religion purifies and ennobles the soul ;" t.e., ** Religion 
purifies and [religion] ennobles the soul." In these con- 
tracted sentences the subject is expressed only once. 

** He is either drunk or mad ;**, t.e., " Either he is drunk, 
or [he is] mad." Here the subject and the verb of incom- 
plete predication is are expressed only once. 

"He advances slowly but surely; i.e., "He advances 

* Some grammarians set down a third relation in which co-ordinate sentenceB 
may stand to each other, namely, the cauiativt (as, "He is upright ; therefore his 
friends trust hira." " He is extravagant ; consequently he is poor"]. In these 
sentences, however, the words tkerffore, conseqtiently, &c, are not con junctions at 
ally but simple adverbs, and the idea of eavsation resides m«rely in them, and not 
at nU IB the gramnuUical relation of the clauses. Clauses thus related are of the 
kiod liere called colUUeral. 

t The predicate which is expressed must, of course, agree with the nearer of the 
two subjects. The predicate which is not expressed may have to be modified 
when supplied to suit its own subject. Thus, "Neither you nor I am right;* 
" Neither you nor your brother is in fault." 
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slowly, but [he advances] surely." Here the conmion jmb- 
ject and predicate are expressed only once. 

** He reads and writes weU ;" i.e., ** He reads [welll and 
[he] writes well." Here the common subject and the 
common adverbial adjunct £ire expressed only once. 

446 Contracted sentences ought always to be so constructed, 
that when arranged without conjunctions, so that what is 
common to both or all is placed before or affcer what is not 
common, the common and septirate portions, when read 
off continuously, mj^e complete sense. Thus, " Beligion 
purifies and ennobles the soul," may be written — 

and complete sentences are obtained when the parts that 
are common, and written once, are read with each of the 
separate portions in succession. So, ''What man seeing 
this, and having human feelings, does not blush and ha^g 
his head to think himself a man," may be arranged thus — 

^^?^*^«^{hSgWanfeelingsl ^^ ^^* (hSJhishead) 

to think himself a man. 

Here the two separate adjuncts of the subject must be read, 
with each of the dependent infinitives, so that we get four 
sentences in all. l£ we take such a sentence as, ** Man 
never is but always to be blest," and subject it to this test, 
we see in a moment that it is feulty— 

cannot be read off both ways. 

447 It has been already remarked (§ 887, note) that a sentence is not 
necessarily a contracted sentence because we find co^rdinatiye con- 
jonctions used in it. *' John and Charles are brothers " is as much 
one sentence as " These two boys are brothers." One predication may 
be made of two things taken together. " The child has a red and white 
ball," does not mean " The child has a red ball, and the child has a 
white ball." The attributes coexist in the same object. So when the 
same act is directed simuUaneoutly to two or more objects, the verb may 

. have two or more objects after it; bat the sentence need not, on that 
account, be split up into two or more sentences. A similar principle 
applies to the case of adverbial adjuncts. As eveiy verb makes a us- 
tinct predication, every verb requires a separate sentence for itsd^ 
The conjunction or always involves a complete sentence for each of the 
words or phrases that it introduces, because the word implies some 
tUtentativef so that the idea of simultaneousness is excluded. 

448 It foUows, from the principle on which co-ordinate and 
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contracted sentences are constructed, that the co-ordinatiye 
conjunctions must always join words and clauses which 
stand in the same rdcUion to the other parts of the sentence. 
It would make nonsense if we attempted to join an adjec- 
tiye to a noun (unless the latter be used attributively or 
frediaxtively), or a subject to an adverb, or a verb in the 
indicatiye mood to a verb in the imperative mood.* 

Collateral Sentences. 

i49 We frequently find sentences side by side, which have a 
connexion with each other as regards their sense and use, 
but have no grammatical link of connexion between them 
(that is, no conjunction, relative pronoun, or relative 
adverb). The complex idea that such sentences suggest 
to the mind is the same as if they were co-ordinate clauses 
coupled by conjunctions. For example — ** I came. I saw. 
I conquered." " Fear God. Honour the king." 

** The way was long, the wind was cold ; 
The minstrel was infirm and old." 

* * So he spoke, so I replied. " * * This is foolish, that is wise. ' ' 

** I was robbed of sdl my money ; for that reason I was 

unable to proceed." ** I believed, therefore have I spoken." 

** He is virtuous ; consequently he is happjr." 

Such sentences as those placed side by side in the above 

examples may be called collateral sentences. 

450 A proper consideration of the nature of collateral sentences will 
enable us materially to thin the usual list of conj unctions, f A word 
is not a conjunction because it rafen us to something that precedes. 
Simple demonstratives do this. Such words as therefore^ consequently, 
likewUe, ahs» {i.e., all so, sstjust in thai numner), nevertheless, notwithstand- 
ing, are not conjunctions, but demonstrative adverbs. (See § 292.) It 
has be^n before explained (see §§ 266,285) that there is a difference 
between a conjunction and a connective adverb. \ 

* Toung letter-writers constantly forget this rule at the close of their epistles, 
where such combinations as, ** I have no more to say, and beUeve me yours truly,** 
are very frequent. 

i- Tables of conjunctions will be found in some grammars in which the simple 
adverbs also, liketoise {in like manner), moreover, further, are classed with and, as 
copulative conjunctions ; the relative adverbs where, whence, as, ikc, classed with 
that, thotigh, and beeavM, as continuative conjunctions ; as if treated as a single 
conjunction, although the as and the if in reality belong to different clauses ; and 
HO on. A classification which takes in relative adverbs as cox^uncticms should also 
cake in relative pronotms. 

t There is another mode of showing that words like therefore, axeordingly, Ac. 
are not covgimctions. It will be easy to see that one clause oj a sentence does not 
<tdmit of being joined to another by more than one eonjwMtiou or connective uord at 
nnee. (A phrase like " The house which I built, and in which I live," is not a case 
in x>oint, because the conjunction and joins the one rel itive clause to the other, 
but the relative pronouh which connects its clause with the antecedent) From the 
nature of the case, such a repetition would be unmeaning. Nevertheless, there- 
fore, neverthdless^ accordingly, &c., may be used without dimcuUy after and or bvL 
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451 We frequently have a series of sentences wliich are partly 
collateral and partly co-ordinate. 

Example : — 
** He stay'd not for brake, and he stopp'd not for stone; 
He swam the Esk river, where ford there was none." 

462 Collateral sentences may be contracted in the same way as 
co-ordinate sentences; as,\** A true friend advises justly, 
[a true friend] assists readily, [a true friend] adventures 
boldly, and [a Irue friend] continues afriend unchangeably." 

Elliptical Sentences. 

453 Elliptical sentences differ from contracted sentences in the 
following respect : — ^In contracted sentences a certain portion 
which is common to the sentences is expressed only once in 
one of them, and has to be repeated in the others. In 
elliptical sentences, the part to be supplied in one clause, 
although suggested by what is expressed in the other, is 
not necessarily exactly the same in form. Moreover, 
contracted sentences or clauses are always co-ordinate; 
an elliptical clause is usually a subordinate clause, the 
portion to be supplied being suggested by the principal 
olaujse; as, '*He is taUer than I, i.e., ''than I con tall;" 
'' This does not cost so much as that," f.e., *' as that costs 
much." 



GENEEAL EULES OP SYNTAX. 

.454 The following is a brief summary of the laws of the 
structure of sentences, and of the functions of the different 
parts of speech. 

455 The primary elements of every sentence are the substan- 
tive, which forms the subject of the sentence (see § 345], 
and the verb, by means of which an assertion is mia^e 
about that for which the subject stands (see §§ 347, 348, 
353, 359). 

456 The subject of a sentence is in the nominative case (§§ 380, 
381). 

457 The verb must agree with the subject in number and 
person (§ 378). 

458 A collective noun in the singular used as the subject of a 
sentence may be followed by a verb in the plural number 
(§ 381). 

460 If the subject of a sentence consists of two nouns or pro- 
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noans xmited by the coiijunotion and^ the verb is ^ut in 
the plural mimber (§ 382) ; but the verb must be in the 
singolar if the two subjects in the singular are oonnected 
by or or noTy because aU. such sentences are contracted. 

i60 "When a verb has two or more subjects of different persons, 
it is put in the first person, if one of the subjects is of that 
person. If there is no subject of the first person, but one 
of the seoond person, then the yerlr must be considered as 
being of the second person. E,g., " You and I shall never 
beHeve that." " You and your brother are both wrong." 

461 The indicative mood of verbs is used when the sentence 
or clause denotes an action or event which agrees with an 
objective* reality, either actual or anticipated; as, "He 
strikes the ball. "He went away." "He will rettM^n" 
** He works so hard, that he vnll soon finish the business." 
"When he aJiall appear, we shall he like him." "I am 
0are that he never aa/id tiiat." 

The imperative mood is used in commands, exhortations, 
and prayers. 

The subjunctive mood is used when the sentence or clause 
denotes an event which is conceived of, not as correspond- 
ing to any ohfecHve reality, either actual or anticipated, but 
as existing only in the mind of the speaker. Thus : — " If 
he ivere here, he would speak to me." " K he had said so, 
I should have believed Mm." "He strives that he rnay 
succeed." "The sentence on the prisoner is, that he he 
ha/hged "to-morrow " (An event intended or desired exists, 
80 &r, only in the mind of the speaker.) 

462 A substantive in the nominative case must either be the 
subject of the sentence, or be in apposition to the subject, 
or be the complement of the predicate (§ 393), t or be used 
absolutely (§ 372, 6). 

463 A substantive in the possessive case always stands in the 
attributive relation to some other substantive by which it is 
sometimes said to be governed (§ 360). In such a sentence as, 
* * I saw a horse of your father's," it must be carefully observed 
that a noun is understood, and that the sentence at full 
length is, "I saw a horse of your father's JwrsesJ^ So in 
" He went to tiie baker's," we must supply such a noun as 
house or shop to complete the construction. (But see § 174.) 

* Oljeetive meaoia " having aa existence of its own, independent of the thought 
«f the speaker." 

t This part of the rule is usually expressed by saying that the verbs be, be called, 
he thoiAght, become, fto., tak« the same ease after them as before them. 
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464 A substantive in the objective case is either the object of 
a verb, participle, or gerund (§ 366]), or stands in the 
adverbial relation to a verb or adjective (§ 372, 4), or is 
the complement of the predicate when the verb is transitive 
(§ 39«j), or is in apposition to some substantive that is in 
the objective case, or comes after a preposition, by which 
it is said to be governed. 

465 The object of a verb should not be separated from the verb 
by the intervention of any adverbial a^'unct, unless a re- 
lative clause, or some long attributive adjunct, is attached 
to the object. 

466 A verb in the infinitive mood is constructed like a sub- 
stantive in the nominative or objective case. 

467 An adjective is always either in the attributive or in the 
predicative relation to some substantive, expressed or under- 
stood (§§ 81, 83, 363, 364). 

An adjective cannot qualify any part of speech exce{>t a 
substantive. An adjective cannot oe tiie subject or object 
of a verb, or be governed by a preposition. 

468 Pronouns must a^ee in gender, number, and person with 
the nouns for which they stand, or to which they relate. 
[N.B. The antecedent of a relative pronoun is sometimes 
omitted ; as, ** Who steals my purse, steals trash." " The 
Son (juickenetii whom he will." Also, the antecedent of a 
relative is sometimes disguised in the form of a possessive 
adjective pronoun; as, '^ WJioae is the crime, the scandal 
too be tkkra,*^ This must not be confounded with the 
cases in which a substantive pronoun in the possessive 
case is the antecedent; as, *'His praise is lost who stays 
at home " (see § 96). 

Even when a pronoun does not mark person by its for^j, 
it carries on the person of the substantive for which it 
stands to any verb of which it may be the subject ; as, ** I wh» 
am poor am contented." * * Thou who art rich art unhappy." 

The relative does not agree with its antecedent in case. 
It has its own independent construction in its own clause. 
Even when its case is the same as that of the antecedent, 
it is not because it agrees with it (in the grammatical sense 
of that term).* 

• Some fframmars state, as a rule, that if no noun come between the relative 
and the v«ft>, the relative is iu the nominative case ; that is, is the subject of the 
verb. S ach a rule cannot pretend to be a rule of syrUctx. It could, in any case, be 
nothing more th:in a guide for ascertaining the subject of the relative clausei 
But it is not ev«n accurate. It wouid misleail a beginner in such sentences as 
** Whose is the crime, the scandal too be theirs." " Ood, in whose hand are all 
tbjr wAya." ** In whom are hid all the treasures of wiBdom." 
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469 Adyerbs can only be used to qualify the meaning of yerbs, 
adjectiyes, and other adyerbs (§ 259), 

470 Prepositions goyem substantiyes in the objectiye case 
(§ 277), and can goyem no other part of speech (§ 279) ; 
an infinitiye mood being yirtually a substantiye. 

471 Conjunctions are used to join together single words, 
phrases, or sentences (§§ 285-291). Co-ordinatiye con- 
junctions must join words or clauses which stand in the 
same relation to the other parts of the sentence (§ 448). 

[N.B. There are other connectiye words which are not 
conjunctions (§ 285).] 

472 Interjections are not integ;ral parts of sentences ; they do 
not stand in any grammatical relation to other words. 

473 A noun or pronoun in the nominatiye case preceded by 0, 
is oquiyalent (in construction) to an interjection. In Latin 
and Qxeek the yocatiye case is used in such instances. 



PUNCTUATION. 

474 In speaking, the words of a sentence, especially if it be a 
complex one, are not uttered consectiyely without any 
bres^. Certain pauses are made to mark more clearly 
the way in which the words of the sentence are grouped 
together. 

475 In writing, these pauses are represented by marks called 
stops or points. Punctuation (deriyed from the Latin 
punxium, a point) means ** the right mode of putting in 
points or stops." 

476 The stops made use of are — 1. The Comma (,). 2. The 
Semicolon (;). 3. The Colon (:). 4. The Full Stop or 
Period (.).* 

477 As it is impossible to lay down perfectly exact rules for 
the introduction of pauses in speaking, so it will be found 
that in many cases the best writers are not agreed as to 
the use of stops in writing. All Ijiat can be done is to 
lay down the most general principles. 

• 'Iheso words (properly speaking) are names not of the 9top8, but of the por- 
tions of sentences wmch they mark off. Comma means a clause : Colon a limb or 
member of a sentence ; Semteolon a half Colon : Period^ a complete sentence. 
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478 The Full Stop is used at the end of a coonplete and in- 
dependeut sentence, but not at the end of a sentence which 
is followed by another collateral sentence (§ 449). 

479 In simple sentences the comma is inserted — 

1. Before the main verb, when the subject is accompanied 
by an attributive adjunct, which, with its adjuncts, forms 
a combination of words of considerable length. As, *' The 
injustice of th€ 9€ntence prononmced upon this vnae and 
virtuoua man, is evident.' ' But if the adjunct is expressed 
briefly, the comma is not used; as, ''The injustice of the 
sentence is evident." 

2. Before and after any participle (not used as a mere 
qualitative a^eotive) or participial phrase ; as, *' The man, 
Having slipped, fell over the cbff." ** The general, having 
rallied his soldiers, led them forwards." ''Undaunted, 
he still struggled on." "All night the dreadless aneel, 
unpursued, through heaven's wide champaign winged bis 
glorious way." 

3. Before and after any attributive adjunct to the subject 
which consists of an adjective, or noun m apposition, when 
these are accompanied by otberi words standing to them 
in the attributive, objective, or adverbial relation. E.g.^ 

' *' Bacon, the illustrious author of the ' Novum Organum,* 
declared," &c "The soldier, a&aid of the consequences 
of his insubordination, deserted." 

4. Before or after a phrase or quotation which is either 
the subject or the object of a verb. Thus: "Nelson's 
watchword was, England expects every man to do his 
duty." "He said to nis disciples. Watch and pray." 

5. When the subject of a sentence consists of several 
substantives enumerated successively without having 
the conjunction and placed between uiem, they must be 
separated by commas. Thus: " John» William, Jamee, 
and Henry took a walk together." 

6. A comma is inserted after an adverbial phrase consist- 
ing of a noun fwith its adjunct) used absolutely, or an 
infinitive mood (preceded by to) implying purpose, when 
it precedes the verb or its subject. As, " To conclude, 
I will only say," &c. "The man being dead, his heirs 
took possession of his estate." 

7. Other complex adverbial phrases also are frequently 
followed by commas, when they precede the subject of the 
sentence; as, "By studying diligently for five hours a day, 
he mastered the language in six months." Sud^ phrases 
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should be both preceded and followed bv commas when 
they come between the subject and the verb. 

8. Nouns used in the Yocatiye (or nominative of appella- 
tion) are separated by commas from the rest of the sentence; 
as, *' John, ^ut the door.*' *'I said. Sir, that I had not 
done that." 

480 In compound sentences : — 

1. A substantiye clause used as the subject of a verb 
should be followed by a comma. Thus: ''That the 
aocuBed is izmocent of the crime imputed to him, admits 
of deii^onstration." ** How we are ever to get there, is the 
question." 

If such a clause foUowa the verb (the latter being preceded 
* bv it), « comma does not usually precede the substantive 
clause. As, ''It is of great importance that this should 
be rightiy understood." 

A substantive clause which is the object of a verb is not 
generally TOOceded by a comma, unless it is of considerable 
leDgth. When it is short, it follows the main verb without 
any break. Thus: "He acknowledged that he had done 
this." "Tell me how you are." l3ut: "In answer to 
tihese inquiries the messenger replied, that he had not been 
present when the engagement took place." 

2. An adjective clause is not separated by a comma from 
the noun which it qualifies when it is an essential part of 
the designation of the thing signified ; that is, when the 
thing or person signified is not sufficiently indicated by 
the antecedent noiui. Thus : " The man who told me 
this stanoB here." "I do not see the objects that you 
are pointmg oat." 

But if the designation of the person or thing meant is 
complete without the relative sentence, so that the latter 
only extends and defines that designation, then a comma ' 
must be introduced. Thus : "We are studying the reign 
of William Eufos, who succeeded his father A.D. 1087." 
" I will report this to my father, who is waiting to hear 
the news." 

In accordance with the principle laid down in § 479, 1, an 
adjective sentence usually has a comma placed after it, 
when it is attached to tne subject of the sentence, and 
always has a comma after it when it is followed by any 
adverbial adjuncts of the principal verb; otherwise it 
would not be clear whether such adjuncts belonged to 
the main sentence or to the adjective clause. Thus : " He 
resisted the man who attacked mm, with all his mighl 
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3. Adverbial sentences are generally separated from the 
main sentence by commas, unless they are very short, and 
closely connected with what precedes. Thus: "When 
you have finished your work, tell me." **I will not 
reward you, unless you deserve it." But : " He ran 
away as soon as I saw him." "I could not catch hi-m 
before he escaped." 

481 Co-ordinate sentences are generally separated by commas 
when they are expressed at fall length. Thus: **Next 
day they resumed their labours, and success soon crowned 
their efforts." **We were very tired, but we could not 
stop long." ** Either he will succeed, or he will perish in 
the attempt." 

482 Commas are also inserted between contracted co-ordinate 
sentences (§ 445), except when the portions that are ex- 
pressed are very closely related to each other, and are 
connected by the conjunctions and, or, and nor, Thxia: 
** We remained there that night, and set out early on tiie 
following day." ** He searched diligently, but could not 
find it." But commas are not needed for such sentences 
as, **The infantry halted and formed a hollow square." 
** He struck and killed his brother." " Whether he win 
or lose does not concern us." 

483 Collateral sentences (§ 449) are separated by commas 
when they are short, and by semicolons when they are 
of considerable length. 

484 When collateral sentences are contracted, commas should 
be placed between those portions that remain. When a 
series of contracted sentences are partly collateral and 
partly co-ordinate, commas are inserted between the re- 
mains of the collateral sentences, but not between those 
of the co-ordinate clauses, provided these are closely con- 
nected together by means of the conjunctions and and or 
(see § 481). Thus : ** He saw, wooed and won the daughter 
of the prince." ** Early to bed and early to rise, makes a 
man healthy, wealthy and wise." "He gazed upon the 
earth, the sea, the sky." " He took leave of his father, 
his brother and his sister." ** He paid his biU, mounted 
his horse and rode away." "He does not study either 
Greek or Latin." 

<fc35 The above are the chief rules for the insertion of the 
comma. But a stop may be placed in writing whenever 
a pause would be made in speaking, for the puroose of 
rendering the sense more clear. And, vice versa, stops 
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may be omitted in writing where, in reading or speaking, 
the portions of a sentence, between which some rule wonld 
49eem to require a stop, £ire pronounced together without 
any break. 

486 A semicolon is used instead of a comma, when the sense 
of the passage requires that a longer pause should be made 
in uttering it than is usually indicated by a comma. No 
otider more exact rules can be given for the use of this stop. 

487 The colon represents a longer pause than the semicolon. 
It may be placed between collateral sentences, when the 
connexion between them is not very close. It is also 
frequently placed before a quotation. 

488 Besides the stops, some other signs are employed in 
writing. 

489 A note of interrogation (?) must be placed at the end of 
all direct questions, but not after indirect questions. Thus: 
"Have you written your letter?" But: "He asked me 
whether I had written my letter." 

490 The note of admiration or exclamation (!) is placed after 
interjections, exclamations, and after nouns and pronouns 
used in addresses, when particular stress is to be laid upon 
them. This mark is also frequently placed alf the end of a 
sentence which contains an invocation. 

491 The psirenthesis ( ) is used to enclose a clause, or part of a 
clause^ which does not enter into the construction of the 
main sentence, but is merely introduced hy the way, "Words 
enclosed within a parenthesis do not require to be separated 
from the rest of the sentence by any other stop. 

492 Double or single inverted commas * — *, or " — ", are used 
to m^rk quotations. 
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ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

493 a. The first stage in the analysis of a simple sentence is to 
separate the grammatical subject with its adjuncts from 
the predicate-verb with whatever is attached to it as 
object, comjplement, or adverbial ac^imct. The gram- 
matical subject witii its attributive adjuncts forms the 
logical subject of the sentence ; the predicate verb, with 
ail that is attached to it, forms the IcgicaZ predicate of the 
sentence (§ 348). 

Examples, 



Logical Subject. 

(CframmaticcU Subject vfUh Attributive 

Adjuncts.) 


Loffical Predicate. 

(Predicate-Verb, wUh Objective and 

Adverbial Adjuncts.) 


Oar messezLger 


has not yet arrived. 


We 


will carry all our property with 
us. 


The village preacher's modest 
mansion 


rose there. 


The wretched prisoner, over- 
whelmed by ms misfortunes. 


was on the point of putting an < 
end to his existence. | 


A bird in the hand 


is worth two in the bush. 



493 h. The following example illustrates the separation of the 
logical subject into the grammatical subject and its attri- 
butive adjuncts (§ 348). 

**The soldiers of the tenth legion, wearied by their long 
march, and exhausted from want of food', were unable to 
resist the onset of the enemy." 



I 



1 

Logical Subject. 


Logical Predicate, 


Qrammatical Subject. Attributive Adjuncts of Subject. 


Soldiers 


1. The 

2. of the tenth legion 

3. wearied by their long 

march 

4. exhausted from want 

of food 

1 


were nnable to resist 
the onset of the 
enemy. 
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493 c. In the following examples the logical predicate is 
separated into its component parts : — 



Loffieal Subject. 


Logical Predicate. 


Predieate-Verb. 


Object, 
loiih Adjuncts. 


Advet^ial Adr 
junets. 


The sight of distress 


fills 


a benevolent 
mind 


1. always 

2. with com- 

passion. 


We 


will bend 


our course 


1. thither 

2. from off the 

tossinff of 
these nery 
waves. 



493 d. In the following example both the subject and the 
object of the verb are separated into the substantive 
and attributive adjuncts of wliich they are composed : — 

'* The moumfdl tidings of the death of his son filled the 
proud heart of the old man with the keenest anguish." 



au&eet 


Attributive Adjuncts 
of SvJbjeet. 


PredicoU. 


Gbjea. 


AUrihuMm 

Adjuncts 

of Object. 


Adverbial 

AdjvMcts of 

Predicate. 


tidings 


L The 

2. mournful 

3. of the death 

of his son 


filled 


heart 


1. the 

2. proud 
a of the 

old man 


with the 

keenest 

anguish. 



493 e. The following examples show how a complex predicate 
(§ 391-395) may be separated into its components : — - 

<* That hero was deservedly called the saviour of his 
country." 





Predicate. 


Adverbial Adjuncts of Predicate. 


Bubj^t, vfith 
Ad^wncts. 


Verb 

pf ^complete 

Predication. 


Subjective 
Complement. 


Adverbial Ad- 
junct of Verb. 

• 


Adverbial Ad- 
junct of Comple- 
ment. 


tiiat hero 


was called 


the saviour of 
his country 


deservedly 
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** This misfortune will certainly make the poor man 
miserable for life." 



Subject vfUh 
Adjuneit. 


PredieaU. 


1 
Object mth 
Adjuncte. 


Adverbial Adjuncte of 
Predicate. 


Verb of 

Incomplete 

Predication. 


Objective 
CompUmetU. 


Adjun^ of 
Verb. 


Adjunct oj 
Complemenu 


This mis- 
fortune 


will make 


miserable 


the poor 
man 

^ 


certainly 


for life 



493 /. The thorough analysis of a sentence is to be conducted 
in the following manner : — 

i. Set down the subject of the sentence, which may con- 
sist (1) of a single substantive, or (2) of two or more sub- 
stantives united by co-ordinative conjunctions, or (3) of 
an infinitive mood, or (4) of a quotation, or (5) of a sub^ 
ordinate substantive clause (see §§ 384-387). 

ii. Set down the attributive adjuncts of the subject. These 
may consist (1) of an adjective or participle (with or with- 
out adjuncts of their own), or (2) of a noun, an infinitive 
mood, or a substantive clause in apposition to the subject, 
or (3) of a substantive (noun or pronoun) in the possessive 
case, or (4) of a substantive preceded by a preposition (in- 
eluding under this head an infinitive mood preceded by fe), 
or (5) of an adjective clause (§ 362). 

iii. Set down the predicate-verb. If the verb is one of 
incomplete predication, set down the complement of the 
predicate, and indicate that the verb and its complement 
make up the entire predicate (§§ 389-395). 

iv. If the predicate be a transitive verb, set down the 
object of the verb. The object of a verb admits of the 
same varieties as the subject. If the predicate be a verb 
of incomplete predication, followed by an infinitive mood, 
set down the object of the dependent infinitive (§ 397). 

V. Set down those words, phrases, or adjective clauses, 
which are in the attributive relation to the object of the 
predicate, or to the object of the complement of the predi- 
cate, if the latter be a verb in the infinitive mood (§ 389). 

vi. Set down those words, phrases, or advetbial clauses 
which are in the adverbial relation to the predicate, or the 
complement of the predicate. These adverbial adjuncts 
may consist (l)of an adverb; or (2) of a substantive (or 
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Terb in the infinitive mood) preceded by a preposition ; or 
(3) of a noun qualified by an attributive word ; or (4) of a 
substantive (noun or pronoim) in the objective case, before 
which to or for may be understood ; or (5) of a nominative 
absolute ; or (6) of an adverbial clause (§ 372). 
These various elements of the sentence may be arranged 
either in the mode adopted in the following examples, or 
in that indicated in the table at the end of the book. 

Examples of the Analysis of Simple Sentences. 

494 a. " Having ridden up to the spot, the enraged officer struck the 

unfortunate man dead with a single blow of his sword." 
Subject, * officer.* 

iunctsofrnMeeL l^' e^^^aged (§362,1). 

juncts 0/ moject, ( 3 , ^^^^^ ^dden up to the spot ' (§ 362, 1). 

"Pvv/JiMfj, i ^^^ of incomplete predication, *struck.* 

i-reatcaie, ^ ComplemeTUo/predicateH 395) *dead.' 
Object^ 'man.' 

AUributvoe ad- ( 1. 'the.* 

juncts of object, J 2. 'unfortunate.' 

Adverbial ad- ? 1. * on the spot* (§ 372, 2). 

juncta of pre- \ 2. 'with a smgle blow of his sword* (§ 372, 

diccUe, ( 2). 

4946. "I saw a man with a sword.*' Hero with a swcrd forms an 
attributive adjunct of the object man. It does not denote the 
manner or means of the action saw (§ 362, 4). 

495 "Who are you?'** 

Subject^ 'you.* 

t'vwiiij'nf^ / Verb of incomplete predication, 'are.' 

rreavxu^ \ CompleincTU of predicate, ' who.* 

496 "Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, comes dancing 
from the East'^ 

Subject, ''star.' 

p«*«/7;y/T/« / ^^^ of incompme predicaiion, 'comes.' 

i-reatcate, ^ Complement of predicate, ' dancing 'f (§ 391). 

Adverbial adjunct of the predicate, * from the East ' (§ 372, 2). 

• The construction of an interrogative or relative sentence is most easily seen 
hj looking at that of the corresponding affirmative or demonstrative seutenoe^ 
^us, * Who ate you. f" answers to **Iam he." 

t It is much better to class this example with such phrases as ** looks flne,* 
**ffrow9 tall" **»mell9 rweet" Ac, than to treat dancing as an attributive adjunct 
of the subje^ which in the order of ideas it certainly is not. 
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497 ''Hefoond Jdlhis waiitssupj^edby tliecare of hisfriendB.'' 
Subject, 'he.' 

PwW;^/!/^ / ^^ of incomplde predkationi 'found.' 

freaume, ^ CompUment ^pnn&oate, * suppUed ' (f 395). 
Objectj 'wants.' 

AttribuHve ad- /I. <aU' (§ 362, 1). 

juncU of object, \2. *hisM§ 362, 3). 

Adverbial adjunct of the complement of the predicate, *by the 
care of his friends ' (} 372, 2). 

(In the phrase **hy the care of his Jriends,** we may also sepa- 
rate the words '* of his friends,** as forming an attributive ad- 
junct of the noun care, ) 

498 ** A man of weak health is incapable of the thorough enjoyment 
of life." 

Subject, • man.' 

AUrUmtive ad- /I. *a' (§362,1). 
jwnctsofsiOject, ( 2. ' <rf weak health' (§ 362, 4). 

T»'ri>M^nt^ i Verb of inctmipiete predication, *is.* 

i-reatcaie, j Complement of predicate, * incapable' (§ 393). 

Adverbial adjunct of the complement of the predicate, * of the 
thorough enjoyment of life.' (See the note on the last example.) 

499 ''And now, their mightiest quelled, the battle swerved, with 
many an inroad gored." 

Sul^, 'battOe.' 

Attributive ad- i^ p^icipkd phrase, 'with many an inroad 
juncts of subject, | gored^ §362,1). 

Predicate, ' swerved. ' 

Adverbial ad- ( i* d'^''^^' * T^*' .. ,. ^- ^ - ,r 

i^,r^^*n^ JT^i ) 2. Noan, wtth aUnbiUive adjunct, tn the 

junmorpreat- < nominative absolute, 'their mightiest 

^^^ [ queUed' (§ 372, 6). 

500 " He gave him a letter to read." Here ' him ' (i.c., 'to him') 
and ' to read ' {ad legendutn, § 190) form adverbial adjuncts of 
the predicate. 

501 It frequently happens that the attributive adjuncts of the 
subject or object have in their turn adverbial or other adjuncts 
of sufficient importance to be worth setting down separately. 
In that case they may be inserted in the an^ysis under a head- 
ing of their own. Thus : — 

" Hence, loathed Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight bom, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 
'Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and si^ts unholy.'' 
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Subject, 'melancholy.' 

AWnbuHve ad- 1 1. Adjective, 'loathed.' 
junctsofsyJbject, (2. Participle, 'bom.' 

{1. ' Of Cerberm and blackest midnight ' 
2. * In Stygian cave forlorn.* 
3. ' 'Mongst horrid i&apes, and shrieks, and 
si^ts nnholy.' 
PrediccUe {understood), *go' (or depurt). 
Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * hence.* 

02 ' ' None but the brave deserve the fair." 

There are two modes of dealing with the phrase but the brave. The 
prefKwition but means without, except, euttide the boundi of. If we treat 
none but ihs brave as eqaivalent to none cutHde the limits of the elate ' the 
brave,' then but the brave is an attributive adjunct of none, the meaning 
of which it limits. Or the sentence may be regarded as meaning 
"None, if we except the brave, deserve the fkir," in which case but the 
brave is an adverbial adjunct of the predicate. The former mode seems 
the most natural. Similar remarks apply to such sentences as, " There 
is nothing but ruin before him ;" " All but one were killed." In " Who 
bat a madman would act thus ? " who but a nmdman may be taken as 
meaning who outside the claea madman, ot who that ia not a madman ; or 
the sentence may be taken to mean, "If we exclude the class madmat'^ 
who would act thus ?" In the latter case but a madman is an adverbial 
acyxmct of the predicate. 

03 "Bnt being charged, we will be still by land** {Antony and 
Cleopatra, iv. II, I). 

Here ' bnt being charged ' is a gerund, preceded by the preposition 
but, and means ' leaving out the case of being charged.' The phrase 
forms ah adverbial adjunct to the predicate verb wiU be. The sentence 
means, " Unless we are attacked, we wiU make no movement by land." 

04 " Whence, but from the author of all ill, oould spring so deep a 
malice?** 

Here an adverbial phrase instead of a substantive seems to follow the 
preposition b^. The use of the genmd after b\U in the last example, 
however, suggests that the full pfanise should be but epnnging from the 
muthor of aU ill, that is, " Without springing from the author of all ill,'* 
or, " If we leave out the case of springing from the author of all ill, 
whence could so deep a malice spring ?" So, " Matchless but with 
the Almighty," is " Matchless but (being matched) with the Almighty." 

A similar explanation may.be given of such phrases as, " He never 
comes but when he it not wanted,'* t.e., ' but {coming) when he is not 
wanted;' so 'except vHien he is not wanted,' may be treated as * coming 
when he is not wanted being excepted.' We do, however, find adverbs 
standing for qualified substantives, and preceded by prepositions. Before 
now is equivalent to before the present time, 

05 '* I can but lament tiie result." 

In such sentences it seems as though but were an adverb, meanmg 
only. It is, however, the preposition but, followed by a verb in the 
infinilwe (or substantive) mood. In reality all such constructions have 
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arisen from the improper omission of a negative.* In Chaucer we find, 
" [ n'am but a leude compilatour ; " '* That I may Lave not but my meat 
and drinke " (Wedgwood, Diet. a. v, ' but '). 

Examples of the Analysis of Complex Sentences. 

506 When there are subordinate clauses, the analysis of the entire 
sentence must first be conducted as if for each subordinate clause 
we had some single woixL When the relation of the several 
clauses to the mam sentence and to each other has thus been 
clearly marked, the subordinate clauses are to be analysed on the 
same principles as simple sentences. Mere conjunctions (§ 286) 
do not enter into the grammatical structure of the clauses which 
they introduce. No combination of words forms a dependent 
sentence without a finite verb expressed or understood. 

507 The relation of the parts of a complex sentence ma^be indicated 
by. the following notation : — 1. Let brackets of different kinds 
enclose the several clauses, and be so placed as to enclose every- 
thing that enters into the structure of the clause in question. If 
a clause contains other subordinate clauses within it, let these be 
enclosed in brackets of their own. A principal sentence need 
not be enclosed in brackets, unless it be one of two or more 
co-ordinate sentences. 2. Let a principal sentence be marked 
by a capital letter placed before it,t as (A), (B), &c. 3. Let 
each subordinate clause be marked by a small letter of its own 
prefixed to it (inside the brackets), a letter without a dash {a, &, 
&c.) denoting a substantive clause, a letter with a dash {if, (?, 
&a ) denoting an adjective clause, and a letter with two dashes 
{mf\ n", &c.) denoting an adverbial clause. (Co-ordinate clauses 
may be denoted by the same small letter repeated and dis- 
tinguished by numerals placed underneath, as a^, a^, hi\ h^, b^\) 
This single letter would be enough to denote the clause^ for sub- 
sequent reference ; but, to sbow more clearly the connection of 
the clauses, if one subordinate clause is contained within another, 
let the letter which denotes the contained clause be preceded by 
the letter or letters denoting the containing clause. Thus, let 
(a'b) denote a substantive clause (6) which is contained within 
an adjective clause (a') ; let {db'^') denote an adverbial clause 
(c") contained within the second (b\) of two or more co-ordi- 
nate adjective clauses contained within a substantive clause (a). 
Thus in the following example (0) : *' I have heard [(a) tiiat 
my brother has lost at play the money | {db'. ) which was given 
to him -{ {ab'c".) that he might pay his debts J-"| ], the sub- 
stantive clause marked a includes all from *that my brother' to 

* There are otber instances in which negatives are improperly omitted in 
English. " Do n<>t spend more than you can help," ought to be " Do not spend 
more than yo\i cannot help." " He has lost ever so much money," should bei 
"He has lost never so much money," i.e., ** He has lost a quantity of mcn^, aiid 
never before lost so much." 

•f This may be omitted if the sentence is an isolated one. 
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* debts.* The adjective clause beginning with 'which* is marked 
oft', because it is an adjective clause (b) contained within the 
substantive clause which is marked a; and the adverbial clause 
beeinning with that is marked ab'cf\ being an adverbial clause 
{crj contained within the adj^tive clause marked ab' ; all th* 
clauses being parts of the principal sentence (C). The letters 
denoting the clauses may be enclosed within brackets of their 
own, or not, at discretion. If it is desired to indicate to which 
out of two or more co-ordinate sentences a clause belongs, carry 
out the notation by prefixing to the letter or letters placed before 
the clause the capital letter placed before the sentence. 

1. Sentences containing Substantive Clauses. 
l8 (A) **He inferred from this [(a) that the opinion of the judge 
was { {ab) that the prisoner was guilty j ]. 

Analysis of (A). 

Subject, *he.' 

Predicate, 'inferred.' 

{'Substantive clause, [(a) ' Thatf the opinioii of 
the judge was that the prisoner was 
guUty'](§403). 
Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * from this ' (§ 372, 2). 

* The use of this notation is not at all essential in the analysis of senti nce-i, but 
will be found to add much to the clearness of the process. Instead of brackets 
dosing the various c auses, lines of diffeient sorts may be drawn under or over 
e clauses. A thick line may denote a substantive clause, a thin linu an adjec- 
re clause, and a dotted line an adverbial clause, the small letters dcnotin^r the 
loses being placed at the beginning of the several lines. Thus, "I have heard 
that my brother has lost at play the money which was given to him 

that he might pay his debts." The degree of subordination of the various 



luses would thus be obvious at a glance. If the use of these combinations of 
iters for denoting the subordinate clauses be thought too difficult, each clause, 
it is reached in the analysis, may be denoted by a letter or mark of any kind, 
: subsequent reference, without bracketing and marking the clauses in the first 
stance. Thus (A), "He inferred that the opinion of Uie judge was that the 
isoner was guilty " : — 

bjeet, 'he.' 

edicate, * inferred.' 

i«rf ((5M6«<on<tw clatL8e\ *that the opinion of the judge was that the 

X prisoner was guilty ' (X). 

AncUysU of (X). 

bject and adjuncts, * the opinion of the judge.* 

, . . J Ferb of incomplete predication, *was.' 

' t CompleTtient (Substantive clavae), ' that the prisoner was guilty ' (Y). 

Analysis of (Y). 
bjeet and adjunct, * the prisoner.* 

.^ •-^*- S y^fb of incomplete predication, * was.' 
^^*^' icomp'ement, 'guilty.' 

i* That, being a mere coujunctloD, does not enter into the structure of the clause 
licb it introduces. 
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Analysis of (a). 

* Attribuiive ad- (1. 'the.' 

junds o/sutject, \ 2. <of the judfle' (§ 362, 4). 

(Verb of ineam^^ete predication, *w»8. 
Complement (Substantive clauee) [{ab) 'that 
the prisoner was guilty' j . 

Analysis of (abO, 
Subfect {with Attributive adjuncts), * the prisoner.' 
Predicate, i ^^^ ofincomplete predication, * was.' 

^ ( Complement, * guilty.' 

509 (A) ** Tell me [(6) who • you think that man is]." 

Analysis qf (A), 

Subfect (understood), 'you.' 

Predicate, *telL' 

Qlfi^c* / (SubstajUive clause) [(b) * Who you think that 

^^'^ \ man is ']. 

Adverbial adjunct (>f predicate, 'me.' 

Analysis of (b). 

Subject, * you.* 

Predicate, 'think.' 

Object, (Substantive clause) [(be) 'Who that man is '}. 

Analysis of (be). 
Subject, ufith adjunct, 'that man.' ^ 
p«.«^%^y^ / Verb of incomplete predication, 'is.' 

i-reatcoM, j C(mplement ofpredkate, « who.' 

510 " The hope that I shall be successful sustains me." 

The substantire clause ' that I shall be successful,' may be termed an 
enlargement of the subject hope, to which it stands in a species of o}^)W' 
five relation, hope being a noun denoting an actiiTe feeling dire^ed 
towards some object (§ 450). 

511 (1) " That he said that is not true." (2) « It is not true Uiat 
he said that." 

In the former sentence the subject is the substanti?e clause "that he 
said that." In the latter the subject is the pronoun it, to which the 
substantive clause, " that he said that," stands in appoution, fonoing 
an attributive adjunct to it (§ 862, 2). 

* It is common in sentences of fhls kind to see the interrogative or relative 
pronoun imt in the objective caae. This is wrong (see note on $ ^6X ''Wbom 
do men say that I am " would be correct only if it wwre aUowaUe to saj, * 'Meo 
say that I am him." The words pou think are printed in italioB beoanse, ai^iaaf^ 
they belong to the witire subetaative olanse, tbey intenropt Hm ooosecutlvnieai 
oT the contained clause, ' who that man is.' 
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612 (1) «« I told him that h« was mifltaken.'' ($ ''loonymoedhiid 
that he wag mistaken.** 

In the fint tentenee him answers to the lAtin iatw$ case, and is an 
adrerbial adjunct to the predicate toU, the o^eet of which is the sub- 
stantive clause " that he was mistaken." In the second sentence him 
is the direct object of the yerb, and the substantive clause (like the 
Latin Accusative of Limitation) forms an aiXlTerbial adjunct of the pre* 
dicate (§ 407). The first sentence is equivalent to " He was mistaken. 
I told him that;'* the seoond to "He was mistaken. I convinced him 
with respect to that.** 

513 *' There was a report that yoa were dead." 

Subject, * repoirt' 

Predicate, * was.' 

A duferbial adjunct of predicate, * there. ' 

614 (A) *< Methinks * [(a) the lady doth protest too muoh ^ 

Subject, * [thaC] the lady doth protest too much' (a). 

Predicate, * thinks.'* 

Adtierbial adjunct qf predicate, * [to] me.' 

Analysis of (a). 

• Subject, ' lady.' 

Attributvoe adjunct o/subjectf 'the.' 
Predicate, * doth protest' 

Olject, *toom«dh.' 

515 (B) " Him thought* [{a) his sorrowful heart would !> *eak ']. 

Here the substantive clanse ** [,that^ his sorrowful heart would break " 
is the sKbjeet of the v^rb thought. 

516 " I should have forgiven him, but that he repeated the offence." 

Here we have a substantive clause preceded by the preposition but, 
the whole phrase forming an adverbial adjunct Qf the predicate '* should 
have forgiven " (§ 403). 

517 ( A.) " Thieves are not judged, butf [(m) they are by to hear "]. 
(B) " It shall go hard but t [M ^ ^"^ better the instruction]. 

In these two sentences the substan'tive clauses that follow the pre* 
position but are not introduced by the conjunction that. The com* 
bination of the preposition and substantive clause forms an adverbial 
adjunct to the predicate (§ 372, 2). 

• Thinks and thought are the present and past Indefinite tenses of the old 
English verb ^Ainccm, *to appoar,* (Compare the Qerman dtln Hsatd dduchte). 

i That is, '* without their being by to hear," <»> " the case of their being by to 
btear being excluded.** 

t That 19, ** The esse of my bettering the instruoiion being excluded, it shal gc 
bard." 
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2. Sentences containing Adjective Clauses. 

518 (A) " The cohort, {(a') which had already crossed the river, 
quickly came to blows with the enemy." 
Subject, * cohort.* 

Attributive ad- ( i* •^!?.*^^ **H®'* . v i. u j i 
iuncUofsul^C, p- ^trd&e;'S? "^ '^' 

Predicate, 'came.* 

Adverbial ad- (1. 'quickly.* 

juncts of predi- J 2. * to blows.' 

cate, { 3. * with the enemy.' 

Analysis of {a'). 

Subject, 'which.' 

Predicate, * had crossed.' 

Object, * river.' 

Attributive adjunct to object, 'the.' 
Adverbial adjunct to predicate, * already.' 

619 (B) *' Give me that large book ((a') that you have in your 
hand"}. 

Here the adjective clause "that you have in your hand "is in the 
attributive relation to the object ' book.' The relative that is the object 
of have. 

520 ** Give me what you have in your hand." 

Here the adjective clause, "what you have in your hand" is used 
substantively, that is, without having its antecedent that expressed. 
In the analysis we may either introduce the word that^ the object of 
give, and set down the relative adjective clause as an attributive adjunct 
to it, or we may at once call the adjective clause itself the object of the 
verb. 

Care must be taken not to confound adjective clauses like the above 
with substantive clauses beginning with the interrogative what, as " TeU 
me what he said." (§ 410.) 

621 " I return to view where once the cottage stood." 

Here ' where once the cottage stood ' is an adjective clause qualifying 
the noun place understood, which forms the object of view. 

522 "Who is there but admires such deeds ?" 

The verb admires requires a subject. If we supply he, the phrase but 
he admires such deeds is an adverbial phrase qualifying the predicate, and 
consisting of the preposition hut, followed by a substantive clause. Bat 
if we supply who (' but who admires,' &c.), we get an attributive adjunct 
to the interrogative who^ the sentence being equivalent to, " Who, out- 
side the class of those who admire such deeds, is there?" Who admires 
such deeds is then an adjective clause used substantively, that is, without 
an antecedent expressed. 
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523 ''His conduct is not such as I admire." 

Here ob I admire must be taken as an adjective clanse co-ordinate 
rith tuohy and (like it) forming a complement to the predicate it. Ai 
oas duty for a relative pronoun, and is the object of admire (\ 412). 



with 
does 



8. Sentences containing Adyerbial Clauses. 

(D) [{m") ** When in Salamanca's cave 

Him listed his magic wand to wave,] 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame." 

Analysis of (D). 

Subject {iffith aUributive adjunct)^ 'the bells.' 

Predicate, * would ring.' 

Adverbial ad- C 1. (Adverbial clause) [(»i ) * when in Salu 

juncts ofpredi' I manca's wave']. 

ccUe, (2. 'in Notre Dame.' 

Analysis of {m"), 

^^^^^^^"^^^ } • to wave his magic wand.' 

Predicate, ' listed.' 

Adverbial ad- C 1. ' When' 

juncts ofpredi- < 2. * in Salamanca's cave.' 

cate, I 3. ' him.' * 

625 (A) " He slept [(n") while I watched]." 

Subject, 'he.' 

Predicate, •slept.' 

Adverbial ad- \ 

junct ofpredi- > [Adverbial clause), 'while I watched.' 

cate, ) 

Analysis of (n). 

Subject, *!.' 

Predicate, ' watched.' 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ' while.' 

526 " He slept till I awaked him." 

Here it must be observed that till is not adverbial in its force. It it 
usually called a conjunction, and such a clause as ' till I awaked him ' 
is regarded as an adverbial clause. But till is in reality a preposition, 
and is here used with a substantive clause after it. 

627 (B) {{x") "If it were donef [{x'Y) when 'tis done]}, then it 
were well [(«) it were done quickly "]. 



'f Bim has here the force of a c^oKve. 

4 «.«. If it were all over when 'tis don&* 
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AncUy/tis of (B). 
Subjecty * it. ' 

Attributive ad- ) Substantive clause in apposition, (§S87) [(2) 
juncts of subject, ] *it were done quickly*]. 

Predicate, *were.* 

AdverbUil ad- ( ^- (^^^f ^^^ clause of cmditwn) [ x" *!£ it 
. ' jl "/• J were done, when 'tis done' 
jamts of predi. jg ,^^^^, J 

''"^' (3. *well.' 

Analysis of {of'). 

Subject, . 'it.' 

p ,. , ( Verb of incomplete predication, *were.' 

rreatcate, j CowpZemen^, * done.' 

Adverbial adjunct ) {Adverbial clause of time) [{xf'y") * when 'tii 
of predicate, ) done.'] 

Analysis of (aj'y)* 
Subject, *it.* 

p T. , / Verb of incomplete predication, *is.' 

r-reatcate, ^ {Complement, *done.' , / 

Adverbial adjunct ) , «,Uen » 
of predica;te, ) 

Analysis of{z). 

Subject, * it. ' 

Predicate, {Ordinary passive verb) * were done.' 

Adverbial adjunct ) , Q^i^ldv ' 
of complement, J ^ ^' 

528 (A) ** He ran so fast {{a") that I could not overtake hiia"}. 

Subject, * he.' 

Predicate, *ran.' 

Analysis of (a''). 
(^(ZverftioZ cZatwe co-ordinate with *so.* § 424.) 
/Sw^/ec^ *I.' 

p jj' f f Fcr& o/i7iCompZetepre<itca<io», 'could.' 

^' ( CompfewcTi^, * overtake.' 
Object, *him.' 

Adverbial ad- \ •» « _ _+ > 

juncts of predt- J g. «that.' 

[The word that in this subordinate sentence vroald usually be called 
a conjunction. But a little consideration will show that it is a con* 
jnnctiye adverb. It refers to the circumstances under which the " not 
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being able to overtake him " is predicated of **tme," and therefore falls 
under the definition of an adverb iW 259, 267). The logical connexion 
of the ideas presented in the above sentence may be indicated by ex- 
pressing it thus: "He ran so fast (i.e., with a certain degree of speed), 
and go I could not overtake him."] 

29 '* He spoke loud that I might hear him." 

Here the clause " that I might hear him " is an adverbial adjunct of 
* spoke.' The word that is a connective adverb^ referring to the circum- 
stances under which ^* might hear'* is predicated of me. It is an 
adverbial adjunct of might hear. 

In the sentence, " He spoke loud in order that I might hear him," 
the whole phrase, " in order that I might hear him," forms an adverbial 
adjunct to the verb tpoke; but the subordinate clause, "that I might 
hear him" presents a construction quite different from that in the last 
example. It is no longer an adverbial clause 'qualifying the verb spoke^ 
but a substantive clause in appositiou to the noun orUer, It explains 
the order or purpose that is meant. 

30 (A) [(&") "Whatever the consequence may be] I shall speak the 
truth." 

Analysis of {b"). 

{Adverbial clause of concession attached to * shall speak.*) 

Subject {with aMributive adjunct)^ * the consequence. ' 

( Verb of incomplete predicationy *may.* 

Predicate^ \ Complement of predicate, *be.* 

( Secondary complcmen' (§ 393), 'whatever.' 

31 (C) **He is not so wise [(a") as he is witty]." 

Subject, * he. * 

Predicate I ^^^ of incomplete predication, 'is.* 

* {Complement, *wise.* 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ' not.' 

Adverbial ad- ( , , , 

Analysis of {a"). 

(Adverbial clause qualifying * wise,' and co-ordinate with * so.*) 
Subject, * he. ' 

■D J' ±. S Verb of incomplete predication, *is.' 

rreaicate, \ Complement, 'witty.' 

Adverbial adjunct of complement, * as.' 

32 (X) "Beware [{d") how you meddle with these matters "j. 
Subject {understood), * you. ' 

p ,. . / Vei'b of incomplete predication, *be.' 

i-reaKaie, | Complement of predicate, * ware.' 

Adverbial ad- ( {Substantive clause used adverbially, § 407), 

junct of com- < * how you meddle with these matters ' 

pternent, ( {d"). 
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Aiialysis of (d'O- 

Svhjecty 'you.* 

Predicaie^ * meddle-.' 



Adverbial ad- 
juna 
cate, 



junctsofpredi. U; l^^h these matters.' 



Examples of the Analysis of Compound Sentences. 

53^> Ordinary sentences of this kind require no special discussion. 
All that has to be done is to analyse each oi the co-ordinate 
clauses separately, omitting the conjunctions by which they are 
connected. 

534 There is, however, one class of co-ordinate clauses which re- 
quire care, namely those in which the relative pronoun has a 
continiLative force. (See § 413, and Analysis of Sentences applied 
to Latin, } 165). 

535 [(A) ** At last it chaunced this proud Sarazin 

To meete me wand'ring ;] [(B) who perforce me led 
With him away] [(C) but never yet could win].'* 

Analysis of (A), 

Subject, * it.' 

Attributive ad- \ 

junct of subject i 

(infinitive phrasey > * to meete me wand'ring ' 

in apposition to \ 

*it,') / 

Predicate, 'chaunced.' 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * this proud Sarazin.' 

The analysis of (B) and (C) presents no diflBculty. They are 
f principal clauses co-ordinate with (A) ; who being continuative 
in its force (§ 413). 

536 [(A) " This is now our doom], [(B) ((m") which if we can sustain 
and bear, } our supreme foe in time may much remit his anger "]. 

Here which is continuative in force i\ 413). 

Analysis of (B). 
Subject [with adjuncts), * our supreme foe.' 
P edic tp f Verb of incomplete predication, *may.' 

» i Complement, ' remit.' 

Object [with adjunct), * his anger.' 

Adverbial ad- ( ^- <^^^^^,f "^"^'^ ^^'^^"^ '^^^^ *°*^ 

juncts of predi- U .i^^time.' 
^^^* la 'much.' 
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Analysis of (m"). 

SvJbject, «we.* 

Predicate, i ^^^^ ^/ ^^'^^^^^^P^^ P^^^^^^^o^t *caii.^ 

^^ \ Complement, * sustain and bear.' 

Objectj *which.* 

Contracted Sentences. 

537 Before a contracted sentence (§ 445) is analysed, the parts 
omitted most be expressed at full length. 

538 "There has not been a better or more illustrious man than 
Africanus.'' In full — 

[(A) * There has not been a better man than Africanus.*] 
[(B) * There has not been a more illustrious man than 
Africanus.'] 

639 ** We perceive that these things not only did not happen, but 
could not have happened. " In rail — 

[(A) * We perceive that these things not only did not happen. '] 
[(B) * We perceive that these things could not have happened. '] 

540 "Many instances were related of wise forethought, or firm 
action, or acute reply on his part, both in the senate and in the 
forum." In full — 

[(A) * Many instances were related of wise forethought on his 
part in the senate. '] 

[(B) * Many instances were related of wise forethought on his 
part in the forum. ' 

[(C) * Many instances were related of firm action on his part 
in the senate. 'J 

[(D) * Many instances were related of firm action on his part 
in the forum.*] 

[(E) * Many instances were related of acute reply on his part 
in the senate. 'J 

[(F) * Many instances were related of acute reply on his part 
in the forum.*] 

541 "Every assertion is either true or false, either wholly or in 
part.** In full— 

[(A) * Every assertion is true wholly. *] 
[(B) * Every assertion is true in part.*] 
[(C) * Every assertion is false wholly. 1 
[(D) * Every assertion is false in part.*] 

542 When co-ordinate sentences or clauses are connected by neither^ 
nor, the simple negative not may be substituted for each in the 
analysis, the conjunctive portion of the words being omitted. 
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" The man who neither reverences nobleness nor loves good- 
nees, is hateful.'* In full — 

[(A) * The man who reverences not nobleness is hateful. '] 
[(B) * The man who loves not goodnees is hateful.*] 

543 ** Whether he succeed or fail, it will not matter to me," In 
full— 

[(A) * If he succeed, it will not matter to^me.*] 
[(B) *If he fail, it will not matter to me.'] 

Elliptical Sentences. 

544 An elliptical sentence is one in which something is omitted 
which is essential to the complete construction of the sentence, 
but which is readily supplied in thought, without being ex- 
pressed in words. 

645 Contracted sentences are one variety of elliptical sentences, in 
which what is common to two or more co-ordinate sentences is 
expressed only once. In the sentences now to be considered 
that which is omitted is not common to two or more clauses. 

546 Relative pronouns and relative adverbs are sometimes omitted. 

** That is the book I gave you." In full—" That is the book 
which I gave you. " 

"That is the house I live in.** In full — "That is the house 
/ which I live in. " 

" That is the way I came." In full—" That is the way which 
(or by which) I came.'* (Here the which or by lohich will be in 
the adverbial relation to the verb came. ) 

" He left the day I arrived." In full—" He left the day that 
(or on which) I arrived." (In this sentence the day is in the 
adverbial relation to le/t ; that (or on which) is in the adverbial 
relation to arrived ; and the dependent clause that I arrived is 
an adjective clause qualifying day. ) 

547 The commonest (and the most troublesome) elliptical sentences 
are those which begin \\ith as and than. In analysing them 
care must be taken to ascertain what the predicate really is in the 
dependent clause, and what word the adverbs as and than qualify. 
(See §§ 267, 420—422.) 

548 " He is as tall as I am.** • In full— "He is as tall as I am taU.'* 



* Clauses beginning with as frequently come after the adverb so or the demoa- 
atrative as, with which they are co-ordinate (see \ 422). When as answers to «o or 
as, it qualifies a word (expressed or understood) expressing the same sort of idea 
as is expressed by the word which the so or cm qualifies. ITiis is best seen by the 
Latin usage. It is not uncommon to finJ such sentences as tiie following :— '* Qui 
se oppido munitissimo tamdiu tenuit quamdiu in provincia Parthi fuerunt" (Cic 
Fam. xii. 19)—" Who kept himself in a very strongly fortified town so long as the 
Parthiana were in the province." We see from the Latin that the relative adverb 
as (answering to quam) really qualifies the word long understood (*' as long <u the 
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This sentence is analysed precisely in the same way as that in § 531. 
If we ask what the predicate in the dependent clause is (or what is pre* 
dicated of me), the answer is, "being tall;" and moreover not being tall 
simply, bat being tall in a certain degree, which degree is denoted by the 
relative adverb a«, which qnalifies tall (understood) in the adverbial 
clause, just as the demonstrative advarb a8 qualifies taU in the main 
clause. 

549 "He is taller than I am." In fuU— (A) "He is taUer [(a^O 
thaalamtaU"]. 

Subject, *he.' 

Predicate f Verb of incomplete predicatUmy *i8.' 

' \ Complement of predicate, * taller.' 

Adverbial ad- I 

juncts ofpredi- I (Adverbial clause) [(a") * than I am taU '], 

cate, \ 

Analysis of (a"). 
Subject, 'I.' 

Predicate i Verb of incomplete predicatiofi, *am.* 

* ( Complement ofpredicaie, *talL' 

Adverbial adjunct of complement, * than.' 

What is predicated of me is not simply being tall, but being tall in a 
certain degree. This degree is referred to by the adverb than, which 
accordingly qualifies the adjective tall. 

550 " He is more industrious than clever." In full—" He is more 
industrious than Jie is clever." 

In this sentence two things are predicated of the person spoken of, 
namely, his being industrious in a certain degree, and his being clevei* 
in a certain degree, and the sentence is so constructed as to draw a com- 
parison between these two degrees. It is clear, therefore, that the 
adjective clever must have an adverbial adjunct of degree attached to 
it, as well as the adjective industrious. The adverbial clause " than he 
is clever" qualifies tiie adverb more in the main clause, indicating moro 
precisely what degree of more is meant. 

Parthians kept themselves long," &c.). Bo again : " Nemo orator tarn multa ne in 
Grseco quidem otio scripsit, quam muUa sunt nosti-a " (Cic. Orat. 30) — " No orator 
has written «o m^iny things, as our writings are many.*' " Tarn magis ilia fremens, 
et tristibus eflTera fiammis, quam magis ef[\iso crudescunt sanguine pugn»" 
(Virg. JEn. vii. ^S8). In English we render taw. magis— quam magis by so much the 
ziore — at; but the Latin shows that the as really qualifies the word more (under- 
Btood). But it is the common practice in Latin (and the universal i)ractice in 
English) to omit the word qualified by quam (English as), when it is already ex- 
pressed in the main clause ; as, " Vixit tamdiu quam licuit in civitate bene beateque 
vivere " (Cic. de Off. ii 12). The same principle is illustrated by such correlatives 
as tantus—quantug, and talis— quaiis. If tarUvs means so great, quanttis (though 
rendered only by as) must really mean as great. 

It may be taken as a general rule that the relative adverbs as and than qualify 
some word (expressed or understood) in the clause which they introduce, of the 
same kind of meaning as the word qualified by the simple or demonstrative adverb 
in the main clause. In Anglo-Saxon we find the word qualified by the relative 
adverb expressed, as : Ic ne maeg swa fela gefon stoa /eta swa ie maeg guyllan : 
" I cannot catch so many as I can sell [many]." — Aelf. ColL 
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651 '* He has not written so much as I have." In full — ** He has 
not written so much as I have written muc?i,^* (See § 421, and 
note on § 549. ) 

The adverb as does not refer to the manner of my writing (i.e., it is not 
an adverb of manner^ qualifying the verb Jiave wriUen)^ but refers to the 
quantity that I have written (i.e., it is an adverb of degree^ qualifying the 
word much understood). ■*• 

552 ** He has lived as many years as you have lived months." In 
full — **He has lived as many years as you have lived many 
months." 

In the adverbial clause a« is an adverb <][ualifying many (under- 
stood), and^the whole adverbial clause is co-ordinate with the 
demonstrative as in the main clause. 

553 **He has written more letters than you." In full — "He has 
written more letters than you have written many letters. " 

It is clear that in the subordinate clause the object of the verb have 
toritten is not expressed, 'and yet is requisite to make the sense com- 
plete. A transitive verb must have an object (expressed or understood) 
as well as a subject. And as a comparison is drawn between the number 
of letters written in each case, the object letters (understood) must be 
accompanied by an adjective indicating number, which in its turn must 
be qualified by an adverb (viz., t?ian), to admit of the comparison which 
is instituted. The whole adverbial clause, "than you," &c., qualifies 
. more in the main clause, indicating what degree of more is meant. The 
clause therefore forms an adverbial adjunct of degree, 

554 **He does not write so well as you." In full — **He do^not 
write 80 well as you write well. ' The adverbial idea which is 
attached to the predicate in the subordinate clause is net the 
Tnanner (speaking generally) of * your writing,' but the degree of 
goodness that marks * your writing.* The idea of goodness will 
be expressed by welly and the notion of degree by the adverb as, 
which qualifies well, 

555 " I would as soon die as suffer that." Here it is clear that the 
word as in the subordinate clause does not mark the m^tnner of 
the suffering referred to, but the degree of readiness with which 
*I would suffer that.' Therefore cw must qualify an adverb 
(marking readiness), understood. At full length the sentence is, 
** I would as soon die as (I would soon) suffer that." 

656 " I would rather die than suffer that." 

The analysis of the preceding sentence will guide us to that of 
the one before us. At full length it will be, "I would rather die 
than (I would soon) suffer that. " Here than quaUfie^s the adverb 
soon, and the adverbial clause, ' tJian I wovid soon suffer that,* 
qualifies the adverb rather in^the main clause. 

657 "I saw John as well as Thomas." In full — "I saw John as 
well as [I saw] Thomas [well]." Here the elliptical adverbial 
clause * as ThoTnas ' quaUfies and explains the as in the main 
clause^ to which it is therefore in the adverbial relation. 
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68 **He is not so rich as you think." In full — (A) "He is not so 
rich [(a") as you think { (a'ft) that he is rich " } ]. 

Subject, * he.' 

Prediccdc { Verb of incomplete predication, *is.' 

' XCompleineiU of predicate, 'rich.' 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * not. ' 

Adverbial ad- i\, * so.' 

juncts of cow,' I 2. {Adverbial clause) [(a*) * as you think 

plement, ( that he is rich']. 

Analysis of {a"). 

** As you think that he is rich." 

The construction of this clause is the same as though it were 
** You think that he is so rich." The relative adverb as qualifies 
the adjective rich, which is the complement of the predicate in 
the dependent substantive clause ^^that lie is ruJu^^ 

59 ** He is richer than you suppose." In full — (B) ** He is richer 
[(x") than you suppose that he is rich]." 

Subject, *he.' 

p ,. . f Verb of incomplete predication, *is.' 

freaicate, \ Complement of predicate, * richer.' 

Adverbia,l ad- | ^^^g^j^^ c^azwe [(x") *than you suppose 
junct of complex that he is rich '].^ '^ 

' ment, ) -^ 

Analysis of (x"). 

Subject, * you.' 

Predicate, * suppose. ' 

Object [Substan- J {(ic'V) * that he is rich ' in a certain degret 
tive clause), i denoted by * than '} 

Analysis of {x^y). 

Subject, *he.' 

T>,^^iii^nta f Verb of incomplete predication, *ia,* 

i-reatcaie, ^ Complement of predicate, * rich.' 

Adverbial adjunct of complement, *than.' 

The separation of ^n or as from the clause to which it really 
belongs may be illustrated by such sentences as, i' I told him 
how foolish I thought he was." ** He asked me how I thought 
he looked." 

JO "I had rather die than endure such disgrace." In full— (C) " I 
had rather die [(c") than [I would soon] endure such disgrace "]• 
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Svhject, *I.* 

p ,. . ( Verb of im:;omplete preduxLtiony ^ hsAJ* 

1 reaicaie, | Complement of predicate, * rather.' ♦ 

Object, *die.* 

Adverbial adjunct of the complement of tJie predicate, 'than 
[I would soon] endure such disgrace ' (c")' 

Analysis of {c"). 
Subject, 'I.' 
Predicate, * would endure.' 

561 ** I am not so foolish as to believe that." In full — (A) " I am 
not so foolish [(z") as I should be foolish to believe that "]. 

Here the clause, " As I should that," is co-ordinate with so, and 

in the adverbial relation to foolish. A$ is in the adverbial relation to the 
uomplemeiit foolish understood. To believe that (i.e., for believing that, 
or in believing that) is an adverbial adjunct of the verb should be, 

562 " I am not such a fool as to believe that." In fuU — (E) " I am 
not such a fool [(a") as I should be a fool to believe that "]. 

Here the elliptical adverbial clause (a") qualifies the adjective such 
The adverb as may be taken as qualifying the predicate should be, 

663 "He looks as if he knew me.*' In full — **He looks as (he 
would look) if he knew me." 

664 ** I agree with you in so far as you adopt his opinion." 

Here a comparison is instituted betweeil the extent to which * I 
agree,' and the. extent to which *you adopt his opinion.' 
Each clause therefore involves a word denoting extent, qualified 

* The explanation of this construe f ion is not easy. It is frequently said that 
had is a corruption of would. If this were so, the diflBculty would vanish ; but 
there is good reason for believing that had is qmte correct. The analogous con-- 
struction with luf is unquestionably genuine. E.g.^ " Ihad as li^ not be, €u live 
to be in awe of such a thing as I myself "—{Shakspeare, Julius Ooesar, 1 2) ; as also that 
with the comparative liefer or liever. Thus we find in Chaucer : " JV« never had 1 
thing so lief, ne liever" — (Frank. Tale). This last example gives us a good clue to 
the construction. Lief and liever are adjectives (not adverbs) a^eeing with the 
object of the verb Jiave, wjiich in this construction is a verb of incomplete predi- 
cation (Gr. 391, 395), so that lief and liefer, or liever, are its complements. (Com- 
pare the phrases lieb haben and lieber haJben, in German.) At present tile use of the 
phrase to have lief is restricted to cases where the object of the verb have is a verb 
in the infinitive mood, and the adjective lief is qualified by the adverb as. The 
use of the comparative liefer or liever is obsolete. Now, in old English, we find 
rathe (early or ready) ; comp. rather, superl. rathest, used as adjectives. Idilton 
speaks of the ratlie primrose, and Spenser of the rather (i.e., earlier) lamhx. Thus, 
by taking rat?ier as an adjective (giving the idea of preference, which easxly springs 
out of the radical notion of the word), we get in the phrase to hmve rather a con- 
struction precisely analogous to that in to have lief (that is, to )iold or regard as 
dear or desirable), or to have liefer: have being a verb of incomplete predication, 
rather its complement^and the dependent infinitive the object of Aave. Let it be 
observed that / had sooner do so and so is bad English. So<mer is not an adjective. 
Wo most say, / would sooner, &c. I would rather is good English, because ratiter 
is an adverb as well £is an adjective. In the phrase / had rather, the verb had is 
in the subjunctive mood. 
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respectively by a demonstrative and a relative adverb of degree, 
by means of which the comparison is effected. At full length, 
therefore, the sentence will be, ** I agree with you in so far as 
you adopt his opinion (far)." 

565 ''He knows that, inasmuch as I have told him.'' That is to 
say, the extent to which it is the fact that he knows that, is 
equivalent to the extent to which it is the fact that I have told 
Imn. The relative as, therefore, in the subordinate clause, 
qualifies a word (understood) denoting extent, and the whole 
adverbial clause is co-ordinate with the demonstrative as in the 
phrase in as much ; the phrase in as much being in the adverbial 
relation to the verb knows, 

566 **I cannot give you so much as five pounds." In full — "I 
cannot give so much as five pounds (are much)." (In Latin the 
correlatives tantu^ and quantum would be used ; and quantum 
shows that the idea of quantity belongs as essentially to the 
dependent as to the main clause.) 

567 ** I cannot give you more than five pounds." The analogy of 
the ppeceding sentence shows that we must fill up the ellipsis 
thus : — *' I cannot give you more than five pounds are much." 

568 ** Our habits are costlier than Lucullus wore." In full — ** Our 
habits are costlier than what* habits Lucullus wore were costly," 
or ** Our habits are costlier than (the habits were costly which) 
Lucullus wore. " The elliptical adverbial clause, * than Lucullus 
iqore' qualifies costlier , and the relative adverb than qualifies 
costly understood. 

669 **More than twenty men were killed." That is, ** More men 
than twenty (are many) were killed." Here the adverbial clause 
V than twenty are many," qualifies and defines the adjective more, 

570 "Whether he likes it or not, I shall do it." This is a con- 
tracted elliptical sentence. 

Whether is equivalent to if either (Latin, sive, i.e., si vel). At 
full length we get two co-ordinate sentences. 

(A) '* If he likes it, I shall do it." 

(B) " If he does not like it, I shall do it." 

571 a *' He cannot so much as read." In full — " He cannot (do) so 

much as (to) read (is much)." The elliptical adverbial clause * cw 
read^ is co-ordinate with the adverb so, and the connective 
adverb as qualifies much understood. 

672 h " He was fond of all such amusements as cricket and rowing.' 

Afty in the elliptical clause cls cricket and rowing are^ must be taken as 
a substitute for a relative pronoun (§ 412), and so forming the comple- 
ment of the verb of incomplete predication are. The whole clause is in 
the attributive relation to amusement^ and is co-ordinate with such, 

* It seems on tbe whole best to consider that the elliptical clause than ZucvUua 
vfore is identical with the somewhat fuller form than uhat Liunillus wore. This, of 
oorjirse, must be ex^mnded into than what habits Lucullus wore were costly 
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572 c " Which when Beelzebub perceived, than whom, Satan except, 
none higher sat, with grave aspect he rose.** 

The objective case whom is anomalous, though the usage of the best 
•writers sanctions it. If it were grammatically correct, it would also be 
correct to say, * None sat higher than him.' In analysis * than whom * 
must be treated as a' mere adverbial phrcuefitheing impossible to supply 
the ellipsis so as to expand it into an adverbial clause. 

S72d. "Let us go." 

Here let is the second person plural of the imperative mood of tho 
verb let, which is a verb of incomplete predication, having ua for its 
object and go for its complement, the subject of the imperative being, as 
usual, understood. Just as in the case of the objective complement 
(§395j, of which in fact this is one variety, we have an attributive 
notion (§294), denoted by the infinitive go, attached to the object us. It 
is a blending of the objective and the infinitive complement. The gram* 
matical relations of the words in the imperative sentence, ' Let [ye] 
him go ' are the same as in the assertive sentence ' I let' him go ' (§357). 
* I let him go ' does not difier (grammatically) from ' I made him g5,' 
which is closely analogous to ' I made him angry,' the only difference 
being that the attributive idea attached to the object is expressed by a 
verb in the one case, and an adjective in the other. The class of attri- 
butive words includes both (§294). 

It may be said that it is much easier to call ' Let us go ' the first 
person plural imperative of the verb go. So it is. It is tdways easier 
to shirk a difficulty than to solve it. The objection to the easier course 
is tliat It is false. Us cannot be the subject of a finite verb, and Ut 
cannot be of the first person. (Compare the German * La«set nns 
beten.*) A complex grammatical phrase has not been explained when 
its parts have been jumbled togeUier into one lot, and ticketed with a 
wrong name. 



PAEsma. 



673 The preceding system of analysis still leaves us with 
groups of words in many cases, mto the mutual relations 
of which it does not enter. When a minute account of 
each word of a sentence is given, including not only its 
syntactical relation to other words, but also its etymological 
inflections and accidents, the process is termed parsing. 
Two or three examples will snow the mode in which it 
should be performed better than any system of rules. 

674 " I told him that I did not know who had taken the red 
book that lay on the table.'* 

I, — Personal pronoun of the first person, singular number, 
in the nominative case, because it is the subject of the 
verb told. 
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told, — ^Transitive verb : in the active voice, indicative mood, 
past indefinite tense, first person, singular number; 
m the predicative relation to /, with which it agrees 
in number and person. 

him, — Personal pronoun of the third person and the mas- 
culine gender ; in the singular number and objective 
case, standing in the adverbial relation to the verb 
toldf of which it is the indirect object. 

tluU, — Subordinative conjunction, connecting the substan- 
tive clause, **/ did not know — table" with the verb 
told, 

L — Personal pronoun of the first person, in the singular 
number and nominative case : subject of the verb did, 

did, — ^Auxiliary verb, in the active voice, indicative mood, 
past indefinite tense, first person singular ; in the pre- 
dicative relation to /, with which it agrees in number 
and person. 

nci. — ^Adverb of negation, modifying the verb did, 

know. — ^Transitive Verb, in the active voice, infinitive mood, 
imperfect tense ; depending on the verb did, 

who, — Interrogative pronoun, in the singular number, 
third person, and nominative case, being the subject 
of the verb had taken, 

had taken, — ^Transitive verb ; in the active voice, indicative 
mood, past perfect tense, third person, singular num- 
ber; in the predicative relation to the pronoun who, 
with which it agrees in number and person. 

the, — ^Definite article, in the attributive relation to hook, 

red, — Qualitative adjective, in the positive degree of com- 
parison ; in the attributive relation to the noun hook, 

hook. — Common noun, of the neuter gender ; in the singular 
number and objective case, standing in the objective 
relation to the verb had taken, 

that, — ^Relative pronoun, of the neuter gender, third person, 
and singular number, to agree with its antecedent hook, 
and in the nominative case because it is the subject of 
the verb lay. 

lay, — Intransitive verb ; in the active voice, indicative 
mood, past indefinite tense, third person, singular 
number, in the predicative relation to thai, with 
which it agrees in number and person. 

on, — Preposition governing the noun table, 

the, — Definite article, in the attributive relation to the noun 
table, 

table, — Common noun, of the neuter gender ; in the sin- 
gular number, objective case, governed by the pre- 
posi tion on. 
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576 ** I will not let you in, unless you tell me who you are." 

7. — ^Personal pronoun of the first person, in the singular 

number and nominative case ; subject of the verb tvill 

let, 
will let. — Transitive verb, in the active voice, indicative 

mood, future indefinite tense, singular number and 

first person, having for its subject J, with which it 

agrees in number and person. 
not. — Adverb of negation, modifying the verb will let. 
you. — ^Personal pronoun of the second person, in the plural 

number and in the objective case, being the object of 

the verb will let. 
in. — ^Adverb, modifying the verb will let. 
unless . — Subordinative conjunction, joining the adverbial 

clause " you tell me who you are " to the verb will let. 
you. — ^Personal pronoun of the second person, in the plural 

number, and in the nominative case, because it is the 

subject of the verb tell, 
tell. — ^Transitive verb, in the active voice, subjunctive mood, 

present indefinite tense, plural number, and second 

person, in the predicative relation to you, with which 

it agrees in number and person. 
me. — Personal pronoun of the first person, in the singular 

number and objective case, governed by the verb tdl. 
who. — Interrogative pronoun, in the singular number* and 

nominative case,t being in the predicative relation to 

the word you (or because the verb he takes the same 

case after it as before it). 
you. — Personal pronoun of the second person, in the plural 

number and in the nominative case, being the subject 

of the verb are. 
are. — ^Neuter (or intransitive) verb, in the indicative mood, 

present indefinite tense, plural number, and second 

person ; in the predicative relation to ycm, with which 

it agrees in number and person. 

I 

* Although youia plural, it is singular in sense, and therefore who is singular. 

t Few mistakes are more frequently committed, even by good writers, than to 
put a relative or interrogative pronoun in a dependent sentence in the accusative 
case insteswi of the nominative. Thus, "Whom say ye that I am?" is ungram- 
matlcal, because the interrogative pronoun belongs to the dependent clause, and 
is in the predicative relation to /. It is not the object of the verb say. The object 
of «ay is the whole clause ^'thab I am who.** So such a sentence as "The man 
whom the witness declared did the deed" is an instance of a very common 
blunder. The relative pronoun in it should bo in the nominative case, because 
it is the subject of the verb did. The object of declared is not a single word, but 
an entire clause (with t\ai understood) ; or " the witness dodared " may be treatsd 
as being parenUieticaL 
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Thi Numbers placed at the commencement of the Exercisea are those of 
the PaYagrapJis in Vie Grammar to wJdch ifiey relate, 

EXERCISES ON THE NOUN. 

80, 31 "Write out the following list of nouns, and draw one line 
nnder the common nouns, and two lines under the proper 
nouns : — 

Boy, John, school, desk, Caesar, mob, girl, Jane, class, army, general, 
Paris, William, God, gods, angel, ball, cricket, bagatelle, arrow, archeiy, 
archer, Robin Hood, horse, France, king, George, splendonr, soldiers, 
Sussex, book, poet, Milton, bat, Alexander, baker. 

83 Write out the foUowins nouns, and draw one lino undei^ 
the abstract nouns, ana two lines under the nouns of 
multitude : — 

Herd, blackness, health, dog, mob, goodness, purity, city, cat, monse, 
mnltitade, churoh, beauty, coach, flock, drove, holiness, staj;»le, team, 
plough, happiness, dunce, hundred, thousand, crowd, duck, foolishness. 

Write down ten common nouns which are the names of 
animals. 

Write down ten common nouns which are the names of 
things which we eat. 

Write down ten common nouns which are the names of 
things in the school-room. 

Write down ten aby tract nouns. ' 

Write down ten proper nouns which are the names of 
persons. 

Write down ten proper nouns which are the names of 
places. 

Write down ten proper nouns which are the names of 

rivers. 

34 Write down the abstract nouns which correspond to the 

following adjectiyes : — 

Pure, simple, good, bad, worthy, splendid, just, meek, temperate 
large, wide, broad, slow, quick, red, blue, sour, sharp, sweet, distant, 
near soft, able, innocent, durable, brilliant, merry, brief. 
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Write down the adjectives which correspond to the fol- 
lowing abstract nouns : — 

Nobility, stupidity, fickleness, suppleness, height, depth, acidity, 
dependence, sleepiness, greenness, rigidity, ductility, sonority, infirm- 
ity, patience, condescension, prosperity, wisdom. 

38 Write down in one column all the masculine nouns in the 
following list ; in another column all the feminine nouns ; 
in a third column all the neuter nouns ; and in a fourth 
column all the nouns of common gender : — 

Cow, horse, dog, man, girl, shipj house, Robert, Jatie, London, 
Thames, goose, hen, cock, bird, sheep, pig, boar, fox, uncle, nephew, 
John, vixen, lass, ox, form, desk, tree, servant, footman, maid, boy, 
nursemaid, baby, slate, gander, elephant, tiger, lioness, Maria, France, 
Napoleon, cart, infant, brother, lady, pen, lord, king, sovereign, queen, 
ruler, judge, author, cousin, sister, mother, aunt, box, speaker, WUliam. 

Write down ten other nouns of the masculine gender. 

Write down ten other nouns of the feminine gender. 

Write down ten nouns of conmion gender. 

46 —55 Write out the following nouns, and draw a line under 
those which are in the singular number, and two lines 
under those in the plural : — 

Boy, man, pennies, sugar, strap, hens, shoes, fox, ewes, geese, men, 
hens, tigress, ladies, wren, dose, hose, clothes, feet, tooth, ox, vixen, 
oxen, fish, children, a sheep, three deer, steer, tax, boxes, sorceress, 
deacons, deaconess, cheese, valleys, trees, lees, grease, rice, dice, lice, 
cows, mouse, cruise, crews. 

Write down ten other nouns in the singular number, and 
ten in the plural number. 

Write down the plurals of 

Book, sheaf, chimney, enemy, valley, duty, osprey, calf, echo, cargo, 
sky, crutch, church, dray, ray, day, city, army, loaf, wife, joupaey, 
beauty, way, leaf, grove, stuff, coach, gas, staff, puff, scarf, life, speech, 
mistress, horse, pony, ass, wharf, hoof, man, box, grotto, bunch, tooth, 
foot, trick, marquis, hero, brother, colloquy, thief, marble, fancy, goose, 
deer, sheep, negro, arch, toy, blemish, princess, torch, half, fancy, buoy, 
envoy, convoy, victory. 

65, 75 In the following sentences point out first the nouns 
and pronouns which are in the nominative case, and then 
those which are in the objective case :^- 

I love John. John loves me. The boy likes play. Play tires the 
child. The children are tired with playing. The dog barks. We see 
a house. The men pulled down the house. The house was pulled 
down. Shut the door. The door was shut. Ring the bell. I fear 
him. He fears him. He is feared by us. The dogs are howling. 
Silver and gold haye 1 none. He struck me. I hear a bird singing. 
Who struck John? Why did you go away? Whoa were you there? 
The boys are in the garden. He struck me with a stone. They wme 
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from London. We live at York. He ran against a post How do you 
do ? Tell me who did this. When will you come ? We will come 
to-morrow. The horse kicked the groom. Did the horse kick you? 
The groom kicked the horse. Did the dog bite you? They are 
foolish. We scolded them. Who does not admire beauty ? Let me go. 

Make sentences with each of the following yerbs : — 
Hates, lives, smote, bark, sees, fell, ran, draws, gave, sent, hears. 

Make ten other sentences containing a subject, a rerb, 
and an object. 

79 Decline the following nouns : — 

Brother, horse, stag, beauty, envoy, negro, ass, woman, king, prince, 
queen, lady. 

67 Write out the following sentences, and draw one line 
under the nouns which are in the possessiye singular and 
two lines under those which are the possessiye plural, one 
line over those in the nominatiye case, and two lines oyer 
those which are in the objective case. Also point out on 
what nouns the possessive cases depend : — 

He admires the lady's beauty. He saw the queens' courtiers. They 
live in kings' courts. The king's palace is large. The lady's robe was 
torn. I saw some ladies in the room. The ladies' dresses were hand- 
some. The boys' exercises are badly written. I saw the boys at play. 
The boy's father has arrived. She made the women's dresses. Where 
i^ my wife's purse ? The men slew their wives. The men heard of 
their wives' danger. Call the girls in. Give me the girls' books. 
Hold the horse's head. The horses are drinking water. The horses' 
hoofs are hard. He is paring the horses' hoofs. He stole John's 
sister's book. John stole his sister's books. The men's wages are 
due. M^ father's house is large. I saw John's brothers. He ran away 
from his father's house. 

EXERCISES ON THE ADJECTIVE. 

80 — 81 Write down in a column the adjectives in the following 
sentences, and write opposite each the noun which it 
qualiiies : — 

Give me two shillings. He rides a black horse. Wise men never 
waste tiu^e. Twenty men were killed. He heard of the poor man s 
death. The fine ladies' dresses are torn. The ladies' fine dresses are 
torn. He cropped the black horse's tail. The brown horse has a black 
tail. That man has two horses. Every man has two ears and one 
mouth. They travelled the whole day. Several carriages have passed 
this house. Take another seat. All men admire generous actions. 
No man likes pain. Which dish do you prefer? What books have you 
read? We have read these books. Do not tell such lies. Sach 
conduct deserves punishment. He succeeded the first time. Each 
man received the same sum. Mach precious time was lost Many 
6rave men were killed. That^sentence is on the seeond page of the 
third volume. What nonsense you talk. 
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97 In the following sentences supply the nouns which are 
understood : — 

I have read /hese books, but I have not read those. All- go to one 
place. The meek shall inherit the earth. Which of these books have 
yon read ? Take this apple and give me that. He was punished for this. 
This is pretty. The poor suffer more than the rich. This picture is 
the prettiest. Which boy is the cleverest ? Which of these two boys 
is the cleverer? My book is the prettiest. That is the prettiest book. 
John is the cleverest in the class. She is the prettiest of all my cousins. 
These are my children. That is John's hat. My apple is the biggest 

Write down separately the qualitatiye, quantitative, and 
determinatiye adjectiyes in the following list : — 

Long, short, many, more, some, this, white, brown, alluring, two, 
second, ten, tenth, first, Dne, each, mine, thine, none, all, few, much, 
other, black, which, the, great, lovely, fierce, little, eleepy, wicked, just, 
happy. 

Write down ten sentences containing qualitative adjec- 
tives, ten containing quantitative adjectives, and ten con- 
taining demonstrative adjectives. 

104—110 Write down the comparative and superlative degrees 
of the following adjectives : — 

Large, great, high, fierce,- lovely, full, tame, rich, happy, handsome, 
common, merry, near, gay, cold, holy, healthy. 

Write down the positive degree of the following adjec- 
tives : — 

Prettier, rudest, sweetest, justest, gentler, finest, steeper, tenderer, 
worst, slenderest, duller, sweetest, gentlest, wittier, slower, tidiest, 
wealthy. 

83 In the following sentences point out whether the adjective 
is in the attributive or in the predicative relation to the 
noun which it qualifies, paying particular attention to the 
cases in wfeich the noun is not expressed : — 

There is a white cow. He gave me ten apples. The apples are ripe. 
Which boy'ia the cleverest? They seem happy. He feels ill. Idle 
boys must be punished. Tlie tallest boys are not always the strongest. 
He has many kind friends. The days are short. The nights are 
longest in winter. It is hottest in summer. We have the coldest 
weather in winter. My cousin is named Jane. A man riding at fall 
gallop has passed the house. The soldiers, wearied with the march, 
halted. The soldiers are weary. Who gave you that pretty book ? it is 
the prettiest I ever saw. What newt is there ? The reports are alarming. 
The man spread an alarming report. These mistakes are vexatious. 
The sleeping lion was aroused by the fierce dogs. The lion, deeping 
in his den, was aroused. I saw the boys sleeping. The boys are sleepy. 
Those pears are the ripest. Those pears are ripe. When will the com 
he ripe? Which is the way? Which wine is the best? The first 
volume is the best. The second volume is tedious. What time I am 
afraid I will trust in thee. * 
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EXERCISES ON THE PRONOUNS. 

131, 132 Writ© out the following sentences and draw one line 
under the substantive pronouns, and two lines under the 
adjective pronouns : — 

I told him that. He heard that we had arrived. Who said so? 
Which wine do yon prefer? Whose pen is this? Give me that book. 
I told him myself. Tbon art the man. She is mad. What business is 
it of yoors ? One cannot but admire his perseverance. We ride every 
day. Who is that man whom yon were speaking to ? Our house was 
burned down. His father has come and is talking with mine. You 
may sit on either side. 

128 Point out which of the adjective pronouns in the fol- 
lowing sentences are used adjectively, and which are used 
substantively : — 

On what day do you set out ? I do not like this book ; give me that. 
That is the style which I admire most. I could not find that book 
which you wanted. Will you have these or those ? He gave twopence 
to each of them. I do not love either of them. That is what I said. I 
cannot eat this meat : have yon no other ? You may have whichever 
ball you like. What happiness is in store for you ! Tell the others 
what I said. What lovely weather! Pay me the money which yon 
owe me. 

144 — 159 "Write out the following sentences, and draw one line 

under the relative pronouns, and two lines under their 

antecedents : — 

He who does wrong deserves punishment. Give this money to the 
poor man whose child was killed. They that seek me early shall find 
me. Whose is this book that I have found ? Is that the man whom 
yon spoke of ? That is not the book which I gave you. You are not 
the person whom I expected. Which is th€ author whom yon admire 
most ? He departed the very day that I arrived. It is that that grieves 
me. It is this that I fear. That which you tell me is incredible. 
That which is false and mean should be despised. Those who love 
wisdom will find it. Come and see the pony that my father has given 
to my brother, who has just left the schoul at wiiioh he was for so many 
years. " This is the priest all shaven and shorn, that married the man 
an tattered and torn, that kissed the maiden all forlorn, that milked 
the cow with the orunfpled horn, that tossed the dog that worried the 
oat that killed the rat that ate the malt that lay in tiiie house that Jack 
built." 

160 Supply relative pronouns where they are understood in 
the following sentences : — 

Pay me the money you owe me. Which was the road yon took? 
Play me the tunes I love. Be reconciled with the man yon have 
offended. That is not the book I gave you. I am come to pay for the 
goods I bought yesterday. He has not answered the letter I wrote 
him. Have you received the money I sent you ? He is not the man I 
expected. 

157»'163 In the following sentences point out when thai is a 
'ndative pronoun and when it is a demonstrative pronousLv-^ 
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There is that man again. " There is that scattereth and >et increascth.' 
He to-day that Rheds his blood with me shall be my brother. That 
man is guilty. What was that noise that I heard ? Who is that man ? 
Is that the horse that you bought ? Whose is that book that you have 
in your hanil? Avoid tliat which is sinful. Write down the words 
that I dictate. You said you did not know. That is not true. Who 
is he that wishes for more men ? Tell that boy to be quiet. Ail the goods 
that he sells are bad. Cease that noise. What was that that you were 
saying ? It is that that I fear. That is the hope that supports me. 
Show me the man that dares to climb that height. That horse is nol 
worth the money that you gave for it 

144 — 160 Write out the following sentences; draw one line 
under the relative pronouns, and two lines under the 
interrogative pronpuns : — 

Which is the shortest road ? Have you read the book which I gave 
you ? Do you know what he said? Whom did he refer to ? Who said 
so ? Is that the man who said so ? Do you know who did this? Did 
you see which way he went ? Is that what you said ? Tell me what 
you said ? I want to know who broke the window. They do not know 
what to do. What is the matter with you? Do you know what that 
means? Did you hear what I said? By what means can we succeed? 
On what day will you come ? Why do yon tell me what I know already? 
When did you receive what I sent you ? Who is there ? Do you know 
the gentleman who has just arrived ? Whose hat is this ? Can you 
tell me whose hat this is ? Do you know the man whose house was 
robbed ? Will you tell me whom I am to give this to ? 

Write out the following sentences ; draw one line under 
the relative and interrogative pronouns which are in the 
nominative case, and two lines under those which are 
in the objective case : — 

Where is the man who did this ? Give this to John, who is in the 
garden. He is a man whom I despise. Do not trust a man whom all 
shun. He is a man in whom I have no confidence. I never saw the 
man to whom you refer. Where is the pen which I gave you? Who 
has taken the pen which lay on my desk? I will show the horse which 
I bought yesterday. I do not like books that convey no instruction. 
This is the man whom I sent for. That is the book which I sent you 
for. Give me the book that I asked for. They that seek me early 
shall find me. I have seen the ship in which my brother is going to 
saiL Have you seen the ship which has just arrived ? There is the 
ship of which my uncle is captain. To which of these persons did you 
refer? This is the hat which I had lost. That is the book which I 
spoke of. He is the very man that I was looking for. T love them 
that love me. He purchased the house which his brother had built. 
He no longer possesses the estate which once belonged to him. He 
avoids everything that interferes with his studies. What did you ask 
for? What did he say? What ails you? What induced you to say 
BO ? Which of them is right ? Which of these do you want ? Which 
pleases you most ? Take' whichever you like best. I will do whatever 
I. like. He likes whatever is manly. He likes everything that I 
Bke. He likes everything that pleases me. He likes everything that 
Jam fond of. He admires whatever is pretty. He svoids everything 
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that displeases me. To whom did you give the books that I had 
bought? Where are the flowers that you promised to send me? He 
has sold the horse that I gave him. To whom did he sell the house 
that he built? He has lost everything that belonged to him. Repeat 
what I said. Tell me what you want Tell me who did that Tell 
me what ails you. Read what follows. Correct the mistake which he 
made. Correct the mistakes which occur in that sentence. Send me 
the cake which you promised me. Have you received the letter that I 
•ent you? Is that the way in which you treat your friends? That is 
not a dress that becomes her. 



EXEECISES ON THE VERB. 

178 Make a list of twenty transitive, and of twenty intran . 
sitive verbs. 

179^ In the following examples point out whether the verb is 
used transitively or intransitively : — 

Be speaks. He speaks French. He talks too loud. He is talking 
nonsense. He is eating. He is eating his dinner. He rides to town 
every day. I ride a black horse. He plays too eagerly. He plays the 
flute. He is working a sum. Yeast makes beer work. He strikes the 
ball. The ship struck. The snake twists aud turns about The earth 
turns round. He had twisted his ancle. He turned the man out of the 
room. The boy is spinning a top. The top spins round. I smell a 
rat The rose smells sweet. 

.81, &c. Parse each of the verbs in the following sentences ; 
that is, state its voice, mood, tense, number, and person, 
and point out its subject. Kthe verb is transitive and- in 
the active voice, point out its object : — 

The butcher killed a pig. The pig was squealing. I have learnt my 
lesson. We shall return presently. He went away. He was running 
away. They had forgotten their lesson. Ye will have finished the 
task. We are punished for our faults. He robbed his roaster. Thou 
hadst taken the money. The money has been taken. The army was 
defeated. We shall have been deceived. He thinks. They thought. 
She never thinks. We shall expect you. They were astonished. He 
will be surprised. Ye had been delighted. Tell me your name. 
Run away. The stream was running very fast. I shall soon be 
delivered. The letters had been sent We had sent the letters. I 
am striking the gong. The gong is being struck. The gong had been 
struck. He had struck the gong. They heard the sound. The sound 
was heard. Thou hadst heard my voice. Voices had been heard. Not 
a voice was heard. Send for a doctor. The doctor was sent for. They 
will expect rae. We shall be expected. We had already left. I ran aa 
fast as I could. All the boys were running. Let me go. Do not let 
that darm you. Five hundred men have been killed. The soldiers 
killed five hundred of the enemy. Where have you been ? Where is 
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he ? How many were present ? We had heen travelling all night. We 
have been learning our lessons. The master had explained them to as. 
The boys are playing. The dog is being beaten. We shall all be killed. 
MTe shall soon be there. You have not had your breakfast. Thou wilt 
^ have enough. We had been deceived. We love our parents. The 
children were delighted. A fire has been kindled. Stir the fire. When 
was the letter sent? How came you here ? How has this mischief been 
caused ? I am reading a book. This book has been torn. Who tore the 
book ? The children were playing with it. A horse kicked him. He was 
kicked by a horse. 

181 Express tlie sense of each of the following sentences by 
means of the passive voice of the verbs that are used ; as, 
" He struck the boy," " The boy was struck by him." 

The cat killed the mouse. The soldiers are defending the city. 
This does not surprise me. We love our psurents. He hates meanness. 
The man has earned the reward. That surprised me. This will please 
you. I had not expected this. We shall refuse your request. 

Express the sense of each of the following sentences by 
means of the active voice of the verbs that are used : — 

We were overtaken by a storm. Has my letter been received by j-ou? 
He was killed by the blow. The pig has been killed by the butcher. 
The letter was never received by us. Thou wilt be loved by all. I was 
being pushed by my neighbour. 

187, 189 Point out which verbs in the following sentences are 
in the infinitive mood : — 

Did you speak ? Shall you go ? We shall soon be there. Let me see 
it. Dare you say so ? We heard him speak. You must depart. I let 
him go on. You need not stay. I cannot see. He could not reply. If I 
might but see him. You may be sure of it. Did you say that ? I do not 
know. Do not let it fall. Do tell me his name. He does not hear. I 
can easily do that. I will try to do so. I long to depart. We hoped 
to succeed. To please you is our constant endeavour. 

192—195 In the folio wine sentences point out which verbs are 
in the indicative mood, and which are in the subjunctive 
mood : — 

Oh that it were with me as in days that are past. How gladly would I 
have done it. He did so gladly. Though he slay me,yet will I trust in 
him. If this be granted, the proof easily follows. If tiiis were true, he 
would not deny it. If he had said so, t should have believed him. He 
did not deny it. Unless you try hard, jou will not succeed. Though 
hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go unpunished. I could not 
open the door when I tried. I could not open the door if I tried. Except 

Je repent, ye shall all likewise perish. He would not answer me when 
called. He would persist in his contumacy, in spite of aUI could say. 
Ifjoa would lend me fifty pounds, I should be much obliged to yoiL I 
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would not go, even if they were to seod for me. If that really happened, 
it was a great calamity. If you had the money when he asked for it, you 
ought tu have paid him. If I had the money. I would give it to you. If 
that was the oase, why did you not tell me < 

197 — 200 In the followiDg examples, point out when the imper- 
fect participle is usea, and when the gerund : — 

I see a man riding on horseback. A man passed by, running at full 
speed. I like reading. He hates lying. A lying witness ought to be 
punished. He gained his ends by using false pretences. In keeping 
thy commandments there is great reward. The officer fell while leading 
his troops into action. See yonder bark, struggling against the wind and 
tide. The centre of the group was occupied by a figure holding a globe. 
We fell in with a ship sailing to America. We arrived there first by 
taking a shorter route. He is fond of improving his mind. He lives 
1>7 begging from his friends. He went about, begging from his 
friends. 

Turn each of the following sentences into the negative 
form : — 

I love you. I shall go away. I have finished my task. He returned 
yesterday. He will return to-morrow. They are coming back. You 
must do that. He is loved by bis friends. He was kiUed by the 
enemy. I find this very pleasant. I had thought of leaving. He sent 
the book back yesterday. 

Put the following sentences into the interrogative 
form: — 

You are happy. We said so. They are here. We have some money 
My brother did that. Your sister sings well. She is pretty. You 
like music. The man set out yesterday. My father will return to« 
morrow. The man was surprised at it. I do not understand the 
question. I am not well. You sent me a letter by post. We received 
a letter from home. You are not afraid of the danger. 

EXERCISES ON THE ADYERB, 
THE PREPOSITION, AND THE CONJUNCTION. 

262 "Write down in separate columns the simple adverbs and 
the connective adverbs in the following list : — 

Well, now, to-morrow, here, when, where, wherefore, how, tb«reforb, 
yet, yes, quickly, as, so, quite, all, however, generally, enough, perhaps, 
often, early, little, twice, very, not, namely, above, whither, then, 
thither, once, immediately, why, thence, whereon, thus, while, within, 
that, than, wherein. 

Supply adverbs to modify the adjectives in the following 
sentences : — 
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That honse is large. Do not eat mach fruit I am 

tired. My letter is — ready. He is better. I am 

obliged to you. I am sorry for my fault. "Will you have 

more ? Do not tell — ^ many lies. That tree is dead. Dinner 

is ready. 

272 Write out the following sentences, and draw one line 
under the adjectives, and two lines under the adverbs : — 

Do not speak so fast I am going by a fast train. ~ The mill is fast 
by the brook. He is a fast runner. Go on faster. Bun quicker. He 
advanced with quicker steps. What a hard lesson ! He hits hard. 
The tree is hard by the pond. He tried hard. My bed is hard. He is 
a just man. We were just starting. He did just what I expected. 
That decision was right. He lay right across the doorway. The; 
advanced right up the hill. He is the worst boy in the class. He 
writes worst. I love John best. He is my best friend. She is less 
beautiful than her sister. He received less money. He is the most 
studious boy I ever saw. John will get most praise. 

277 — 282 Write down in separate columns the prepositions 
that denote place, the prepositions that denote time, and 
the prepositions that denote causality. 

277 In the following sentences point out the prepositions and 
the words that are governed by them, and state in each 
case whether the preposition marks the relation of a thing 
to a thing, of an action to a thing, or of an attribute to a 
thing: — 

There is a horse in the meadow. I am fond of music. He rejoices 
in iniquity. A man on horseback has just passed. He is afraid of the 
dog. He killed the man with a sword. There is a man with a cocked 
hat. He is meny without being rude. Those men quarrelled with 
each other. They bade adieu to each other. Do not stand before 
me. Do not place yourself between me and the light. He is just in all 
his dealings. Such a master will be served with readiness. Come away 
from the window. The book is tmder the table. I see a book under 
the table. I see a book lying under the table. They are going to 
church. Stand behind me. Get off that chair. His conduct is beyond 
all praise. Do not come near me. This is past bearing. 

284 Distinguish the prepositions from the adverbs in the 
following sentences : — 

He got up behind. There is a garden behind the house. Do not 
lag behind. I told you that before. He departed before my arrival 
I came the day before yesterday. I could not come before. The earth 
tarns round. Eun round the table. Open that box ; there is a book 
inside. You will find a book inside that box. He repeated that over 
Mnd over. 1 see a picture ovt^ the chimney-piece. Sit down. He 
ran down the hill. Eun aftet him. That comes after. Oo alocg- 
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He planted a tow of trees along the river. That is above my 
reach. Ood reigns above. He is beneath my notice. From the 
summit of the hill we saw the villages lying beneath. The 
box was painted within and without. He met with troubles 
without end. That is the hill that he ran down. There is the 
church which we go to. Yonder is the village that he comes from. That 
is the piece which I cut off. That is the man whom I spoke of. That 
is the servant whom I packed off. Sing me the song that I am so fond 
of. Here is the box, but where is the book, which I put inside ? That 
is the number wliich I wrote down. Which is the tree that you 
climbed up? He knocked down the pillar which I had set up. 

959, &c. In the following sentences distingoiBh the adverbs 
from the conjunctions : — 

Thongh I am poor, yet I am contented. He is rich, nevertheless he 
is unhappy. They are poor, because they are extravagant. He is 
industrious, and consequently he is successfuL The man is neither 
wealthy nor wise. I believed, therefore have I spoken. Unless 
you try, you will not succeed. Except ye repent, ye shall all like- 
wise perish. I will behave so as to please my parents. As you 
say so, I must believe it. Tell me why you did that? Where thou 
dwellest, I will dwell. He is rich and also generous. He cannot 
bat grieve, for he has lost his best friend. I do not care whether 
you go or stay. 

166, 150, 267, 288 In the following sentences point out when 
that is a demonstrative pronoun, when it is a relatiye 
pronoun, when it is a connective adverb, and when it is a 
conjunction : — 

He said that he had not done it. I heard that he had arrived. Look 
at that star. I am so troubled that I cannot speak. He does that that 
,he may vex me. He is the very man that I want. I am sure that he 
'said so. That is certain. He is so lazy that he never does anything. 
His indignation was such that he could scarcely speak. I am sure 
that you never read that book that I gave you that you might study 
it. He says that we shall never succeed in that attempt. I am afraid 
that he says that, that he may deceive me. It is very strange that none 
of them heard it. He went to London in order that he might find a 
situation. 

Let further practice be given by means of examples made 
or selected. 

Exercises on the composition and derivation of words may 
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be given by requiring the pupil to produce a certain 
number of examples of each class. 

297 — 304 Analyse the following compound words, arranging 
them in the classes denoted by the letters A, B, C, D, E, 
and showing of what they are composed : — 

Breakfast. Salt-cellar. Countuig-house. Home-sick. Beehive. 
Love-sick. Plaything. Sea-sick. Post-office. Busy-body. Hearth* 
stone. Stock-broker. Eavesdropper. Bedfellow. Clergyman. Pick* 
pocket. Gunpowder. Makeweight. Save-alL Daylight. By-word. 
Foot-stool. First-rate. Godsend. Grandmother. - Glow-worm. Milk- 
sop. Lily-white. Storehouse. Sweetheart. Turnspit. Horror- 
struck. Heart-broken. Tale-bearing. Slipshod. Hare-brained. 
Spendthrift. Blackbird. Club-footed. Upraise. Downstruck. Bow- 
legged. Upstairs. Downhill. Therein Thenceforwards. Herein. 
However. Wlie never. Underdone. Chatter-box. Old-fashioned. 
New-fanglod. Overrun. Underlet. Farewell. Hereafter. Likewise. 
Nevertheless. Heart-stirring. God-fearing. 

Analysis of Simple Sentences. 

385 Make or select ten sentences having a simple subject. 

386 Make or select ten sentences having a compound subject. 

387 Make or select ten sentences having a complex subject. 

493 a Divide the following sentences into two parts, the first 
part consisting of the logical subject (i.e., the grammatical 
subject, with all the adjuncts belonging to it), the second 
of the logical predicate (i.e., the verb, and all that is 
attached to it). 

The old church h£is fallen into ruins. The brave soldiers defended 
their post to the Itst. Fine, warm weather followed rain. A rich old 
uncle left him all his property. A stitch in time saves nine. The 
most difficult tasks are overcome by perseverance. The palace of the 
prince was set on fire. A horseman, wrapped in a huge cloak, entered 
the yard. The rent in his coat was made by an old nail. The laughing 
children sported round his knee. Place yourself in my situation. The 
horse, terrified by the lightning, ran away at full speed. Dismayed at 
the prospect, they beat a retreat. 

;l93 6.Take the preceding sentences, and separate the gram- 
matical subject and its adjuncts in each. Specify «3so of 
what the adjuncts consist (§ 390). Do the same with the 
following examples : — 

The owner of that estate is a fortunate man. The man's abject 
misery moved my compassion. A man on horseback passed me. The 
ancestors of this family were renowned. Water for drinking was very 
scarce. Disgusted by so many acts of baseness, the man's friends all 
deserted him. Does your uncle, the doctor, know of this ? Whence 
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did the author of that book get his materials? Who in the world told 
you that ? Every finite verb in a sentence must have a subject. John's 
account of the affair alarmed me. My brother John told me that. My 
coufiin, the inventor of this machine, is dead. 

Make or find twelve sentences in which the grammatical 
subject is enlarged (§ 388), and state in each case of what 
the enlargement consists. 

493 c In the following sentences separate the logical predicate 
into its component parts • — 

John gave rae a shilling yesterday (§ 372, 4). I met the man in the 
street. I saw a man on horseback* just now. T saw the occurrence 
through a gap in the wall. To-day I shall help the men mowing the 
barley. I shall not go out of doors all day. Did you finish your Greek 
exercise during my absence ? Send the fellow out of the house directly. 
I desire nothing better. I desire nothing more ardently. I told him 
my opinion pretty plainly. They have already tried the path over the 
mountains. He has already returned me all the money (§ 3i2, 4). 
Why have you kept this intelligence so long from me ? 

493 d Take the preceding sentences, and separate the object of 
the verb from its at&ibutive adjuncts. Do the same with 
the following sentences : — 

We heard the sound of the horn reverberating among the rocks. 
Everybody admires John's little sister. Who has not admired a noble 
ship sailing over the waves? Have you read 'this author's last work 
yet? The man struck the poor little boy on the head (§ 372, 2). The 
master praised the boy at the top of the class (§ 362, 4). I saw a soldier 
on horseback. I walked through the river on foot. The farmers want 
dry, warm weather for a month. He borrowed fifty pounds for a year. 
We have just bought a calf a month old. This general has just terminated 
a war of ten years' duration. Do you see that horse in the meadow? 

493 e In the following sentences separate the complex predicate 
into it& component parts, and specify whether the comple- 
ment is a Subjective Complement, an Objective Comple- 
ment, or an Infinitive Complement. (See §§ 393, 395.) 

He grew rich suddenly. He called the man a liar. They became 
very poor. The wine tastes siireet. I am not happy. He is called 
John. He is thought wise. We do not deem the occurrence unfor- 
tunate. That step was deemed imprudent. His friends thought him 
insane. The number cannot be reckoned. He ought not to say so. 
The tradesman was declared insolvent. [Nothing is more hateful. 
Nothing can be more abominable. I wish the hoy safe back again. 
You may play in the garden. You must not touch that. They cannot 
escape. The prisoner was declared guilty. We consider this course 
expedient. He came laughing into the room. The dog ran away 
howling. She looks very pretty. He stood petrified with horror. We 
are wont to follow our own inclinations too much. He is said to have 



* Observe that this does not indicate lohere the act of seeing took place. 
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poisoned his brother. He liyes happy enough in his poverty. His 
threats were rendered ineffectual hy the measures adopted. I am sure 
of pleasing you in this. 

Make a sentence with each of the following transitive 
verbs, and then enlarge the predicate, 1. With an object; 
2. With an object and an adverbial adjunct. Thus : He 
hvea. He loves his parents. He loves his parents with all his 
heart. 

Strike. Speak. Love. Stretch. Help. Touch. See. Lead. 
Draw. Hate. Feel. Slay. Join. Build. Govern. Baise. 

Take the sentences formed in the last exercise, and enlarge 
the object in each with two or more attributive adjuncts. 

493/, 494 — 505 Give the complete analysis of the following 
sentences : — 

No complete survey of the country having been made, it is impossible 
to state accurately the amount of cultivated land. Did you ever hear a 
full account of that adventure ? Virtue and happiness go hand in hand. 
Not being acquainted with the facts of the case, T must decline pro- 
nouncing an opinion. Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
In coming to a decision on this point, we must be guided solely by the 
evidence before us. The host himself no longer shall be found careful 
to see the mantling bliss go round. Teach erring man to spurn the 
rage of gain. Downward they move, a melancholy band. He used a 
strong stick to support his feeble steps. I have experienced nothing 
but kindness at his hands. We can but hope for the best There is 
nothing but roguery to be found in villainous man. There live not 
three goo^d men unhanged in England; For mine own part, my lord, 
I could be well contented to be there, in respect of my love to your 
house. Considering all this (§ 283), the escape of so many is astonish- 
ing. Except my brother, no one was in the room at the time. I have 
too much to do * to stay here. He did not give the boys enough to eat. 
I am doubtful of the wisdom of this proceeding. It is impossible to 
understand f such nonsense. The heat of the climate renders it almost 
impossible to work. I left him almost speechless. I found this flower 
in the hedge. I found him at the point of death. Who taught you 
those bad manners ? (§372, 4.) 

Analysis of Complex Sentences. 

1. Sentences containing Substantive Glauses, 

506 — 517 Analyse the following sentences, having first enclosed 
the substantive clauses in brackets : — 

I know that your story cannot be true. It is scarcely to be expected 

^ Todo forms an attributive adjunct of my^ To ttayU an adverbial adjunct of 
havt. 
t To vfnderitand, &c., is in apposition to iU 
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^at he will succeed in that attempt. .Tell me how old you are. I wish 
to know when this message was delivered. It is my opinion that you 
ought to adopt a different plan. The fact that you vouch for the truth 
of this statement is enough for me. It is a question among doctors 
which mode of treatment is the most successful. But that I knew him 
to be a man of honour, I could not have believed the story (§ 517). He 
told me he knew all about it. I will spend my last shilling but I will 
bring him to justice (§§ 408, 517). Tell me why you think so. Show 
me where you hid yourself. In case you succeed, write to me. Except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish (§§ 283, 872, 5). 

2. Sentences containing Adjective ClajUaes, 

618, &c. Analyse the following sentences, having first enclosed 
the adjective clause in brackets : — 

That is the man who stole your purse. He that is down need fear no 
fall. They that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare. I have 
lost the money you gave me (§ 409). Who steals my purse, steals trash. 
Pay the man what you owe him (§§ 3T2, 4, 521). What I said was this. 
What he wants is to have his own way. What was the opinion of the 
judge who tried the case? I will repeat what I said to you. What do 
you think of the man who could do this ? The reason why you cannot 
' succeed is evident (§ 408). That is the place where I hid myself. The 
fortress whither the defeated troops had fled was soon captured. 
Blessed is he whose transgressions are forgiven. This is the only 
witchcraft I have used. We can never recover the time we have mis- 
spent. Where is the book I gave you yesterday. In me thou seest the 
twilight of such day as after sunset fadeth in the west. His behaviour 
is not such as I like (§ 412). 

3. Sentences containing Adverbial Olaitses, 

414 — 442, 524 — 532 Analyse the following sentences, enclosing 
the adverbial clauses in brackets, and specifying to which 
of the various classes of adverbial clauses they belong : — 

I will tell you the secret when I see you. He still lay where lie fell. 
He was so altered that I did not know him. He is happy because he is 
contented. While he is here, we shall have no peace. If you do that, 
you will suffer for it. I must not give you the book, for it is not mine. 
He will go to ruin unless he alters his conduct. He did not pay me 
when I called on him, because he had no money. If this account is 
true, the man is much to be pitied. Whatever maybe the consequence, 
1 will do what I have said. He is not happy, although he is so rich ; 
for his only son has taken to vicious courses. Wherever you go, I will 
follow you. However dangerous such a course may be, it is the only 
one that we can adopt. I will walk in the garden until you return. As 
the tree falls so it will lie. He left the room, that he might not be 
drawn into the quarrel. The mountain is so high that there is always 
snow on the top of it The higher you climb,* the wider will the 



* This adverbial clause qualifies wideTf and is co-ordinate with th4 which pre- 
cedes under. 
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prospect be ($ 270). She is as good as she is beautiful. I doubt not bat 
to die a fair death for all this, if I escape han<fing for killing that 
rogue.* A plague upon it when thieves cannot be tnie to one another. 
An I have not ballads made on you ail and sung tu filthy tunes, let a 
cup of sack be my poison. 

507 In the following examples, substantive clauses contain 
other clauses within them. Enclose the containing and 
the contained clauses by brackets of different sorts. Prefix 
a properly marked letter to each clause, and then put the 
letter that denotes the containing clause before that whidi 
denotes the contained clause. 

He heard that the Helvetii had burned all the corn except what they 
were about to take with them (§§ 283, 372, ^, 521). He said he would 
return the book when he had read it. I wish the boy would finish the 
task I set him. Tell me how old you were when your father died. 
Who told you that I built the house which you see ? But that my foot 
slipped as I turned the corner, I should have won the race. He fears 
that his father will ask him where he has been. But that I told him 
who did it, he would never have known. 

In the following examples, adjective clauses contain other 
clauses within them. Enclose the containing and the con- 
tained clauses by brackets of different sorts. Prefix a 
properly marked letter to each claruse, and then put the 
letter that denotes the containing clause before that which 
denotes the contained clause. 

The person who told you that I said so is mistaken. The child who 
does not mind when he is spoken to must be punished. He is not sueh 
a fool as I thought he was (§ 412). Scouts were sent out who were to 
see in what direction the foe had retreated. Tiiere are men who care 
not what they say. The house where I lived when I was in town has 
been pulled down. The man who does the best that he can desenres 
praise. Whoever maintains that genius by itself can accomplish every- 
thing, is mistaken. I have only done what I told you I would do.f 

In the following examples adverbial clauses contain other 
clauses within them. Enclose the containing and the con- 
tained clauses by brackets of different sorts. Prefix a 
properly marked letter to each clause, and then put the 
letter that denotes the containing clauBe before that which 
denotes the contained clause. 

When I have heard what you have to say, I will decide the matter. 
If I were to deny that I did it, I should not speak the truth, if you 
had stood where I placed you, you would have seen better. Unless you 



• Hind that for killing, &c., is not an adverbial adjimct of the verb escape. 
t The construction of teJiat in this clause is the same as that of that in "I tdld 
-you I wQuM do that." 
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give ine what you have in your hand I mil punish you. I am so sur^ 
prised that I cannot tell at once what I ought to do. I chid him because 
he did not come when I called him. I am angry because you hsewe lost 
the book that I lent you. 

In the following examples each sentence contains a subor« 
dinate clause which contains another subordinate clause, 
which in its turn contains a third* Bracket and analyse 
them. 

I was grieved when I heard how he had obtained the character which 
he bore among his neighbours. T know that he would never have 
spread such a report if he had not believed what your brother told him. 
Men who see clearly how they ought to act when they meet with 
obstacles are invaluable helpers. 1 will not excuse you unless you tell 
me who it was who was the author of that statement. It would be well 
if all men felt how surely ruin awaits those who abuse their gifts and 
powers. It was so hot in the valley that we could not endure the 
garments which we had found too thin when we were higher up among 
the mists. I need not tell you how glad I am that you have abandoned 
the design which you mentioned to me. 

Contracted Sentences. 

446, 449, 452. Fill up and analyse the following sentences : — 

You must either be quiet or leave the room. Neither John nor his 
brother was present. He wrote the exercise quickly, but well. He 
pursued, but could not overtake the retreating enemy. The man left 
the house, but soon returned. He is a good writer, but a bad speaker. 
They are poor but honest. You may go and play in the garden. The 
larynx, or rather the whole of the windpipe taken together, besides its 
other uses, is also a musical instrument. 

Let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train. 

I am not mad : I would to heaven I were ; for then, 'tis like, I should 
forget myself. Oh, if I could, what grief should I forget ! I'll answer 
thee in any fair degree, or chivalrous design of knightly trial. My life 
thou shalt command, but not my shame. I have nut decided whether I 
will go or not. He yields neither to force nor to persuasion. It is 
uncertain whether he wrote the book or not. ICither John or you have 
made a great mistake.' He allowed no day to pass without either 
writing or declaiming aloud. I love and honour that man. He soon 
detected and punished the offender. 

Sentences containing Elliptical Clauses. 

463, 544, &c. Analyse the following sentences, having first 
supplied the words that are understood : — 

He looks as stupid as an owl. He is not so clever as his brother. 

J He is as rich as his brother. He is richer than I am. To prevaricate 

is as bad as lying. He is not so wise as he thinks. I had rather die 
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than endure such a disgrace. It is not so bad to suffer misfortane as to 
deserve it. Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox 
and hatred therewith. I will do as you desire. He is not so rich as he 
once was. He is better to-day than yesterday. A thousand years in 
Thy sight are but as yesterday when it is passed. He is as fond of 
sport as ever. She is more captivating than ever. It is better to die 
than to live in such misery. I am not such a fool as to tell him my 
secret. It would be better to resign his claims at once than to spend all 
his fortune in lawsuits. Oh, that it were with me as in days that are past! 
It seems as if we should never get to our journey's end. Even this is 
better than nothing. This is better than if we had lost everything. He 
looked as if he coiUd kill me. I'd rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
than such a Boman. He told me that wisdom was better than wealth ; 
as if I did not know that before. I would give a thousand pounds an I 
could run as fast as thou canst. I'll shed mj dear blood drop by drop 
in the dust, but I will raise the down-trod Mortimer as high in the air 
as this unthankful king. An 'twere not as good a deed as drink to turn 
true man and leave these rogues, I am the veriest varlet that ever 
chewed with a tooth. What can be worse than to dwell here driven out 
from bliss ? Bather than be less» he cared not to be at all. For mine 
own part, if T were as tedious as a king, I could find it in my heart to 
bestow* it all on your worship. 



* The infinitive phtase to Oectoic, Ac, is In apposition to it, the olyect idjlnd. 
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{ 51 The nsage as to the plural forms of words ending in /is rather 
flactuating. Btef makes beeves, but reef makes ree/s. The 
plural of wliarf is now generally wharfs, but some writers use 
wharves. The plural of turf, in Chaucer, is turves. 

49 Forms like aitomies, monies. Sec, are sometimes found in the 
older writers, but are at variance with modern usage. 

49 When plurals are required of words and particles made to do 
duty as substantives, the usage is not quite fixed. Some authors 
write * the ayes and noes,* others * the aye^s and rwi's.' In Shaks- 
peare y^e find **Othat your face were not so full of 0'«'* 
(Love's L. L. v. 2), but also ** honest kersey noes^* {ibid.) 

58 The plural folks ought to have only the same sense as peoples 
(Lat. populi). Bc'.t even Chaucer uaea other folkes in the sense of 
aJier people (C. T., 5911.) 

Some have supposed that the different use of the singular logic 
and the plural mathematics, &c., has arisen from the fact that in 
the former we have adopted the Greek singular ri Xoyiic^ (^cx*^)* 
and in the latter the neuter plural rh fieSr\tia.Tucd. This expla- 
nation of the use of the singular is, of course, correct, but as 
apphed to the plural it is far-fetched and unnecessary. It is 
doubtful whether the first man who spoke of having the rheumatics 
thought he was representing the plural rh pevfiariKd. When 
adjectives are convert* jd into substantives, it is the tendency of 
our language to use th>f plural form. A man talks of having the 
rheumatics just as, in country districts, they talk of having the 
dumps or the dismals (Halliwell, Diet,) English freely allows 
the use of adjectives as substantives, provided the plural be em- 
ployed, as eatables, vaXuahles, greens, sweets, news, &c. 

91 None (AS. nan — ne an) is shortened into no just as mine and 
thine have become my and thy. 

118 The r that appears in many of the superlatives in most is only a 
phonetic element. It does not belong to the formation. Thus, 
in Anglo-Saxon, aftermost is oeftenidst; innermost is innemest; 
uttermost is Utemest, &c. The comparative furthermore has been 
formed on a false analogy, but is found in Chaucer. 

115 In poetical diction comparatives and tuperlatives in er and est 
are allowed which are not usual in ordinaxY "^^^^i^) ^s(\!(^\. ^^ 
divinest, perfectest, properest. 
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154 That the who in wJioso, kc, is the interrogative, and not the 
relative pronoun, is seen by the Anglo-Saxon stoa hwa stoat 
which correspondB to it. Hwa was only interrogative. So in 
Latin we find quisquis not quiqui ; and in Greek the indefinite 
Tis is the same word as the interrogative rls. 

173 The final 8 in ourselves, yourselves, themselves is rather puzzling, 
because s is not the proper plural ending of an adjective m 
Anglo-Saxon or old English. The use of this s is comparatively 
recent. In Skelton we find our selfe, themselfe. Perhaps the s 
was not employed until self had come to be treated, in some con- 
structions at least, as a substantive, and then a plural in s was 
made, just as we get others from other. But the combination 
themselves would still be altogether anomalous. It would be a 
case of the apposition of one substantive pronoun to another:. 

179 English has great flexibility in the use of verbs. When a transi- 
tive verb has the same person or thing for its object as for its 
subject, it may be used either reflectively (with the reflective 
pronoun expressed) or intransitively, as **They prepared them- 
selves for the attack ** or ** They prepared for the attack." The 
result of an action may be treated as an object of the action, as 
**He ran a race," "He died the death of a martyr," "He 
looked daggers at me." This construction is familiar in Latin 
and Greek as that of the cognate accusative. Intransitive verbs 
may be made transitive, as '*He swam the Esk river," '*The 
ship sails the ocean," ''He fought his adversaries," ** He talked 
himself hoarse." On the other hand, some transitive verbs may 
be used with a sort of passive signification, as " The hock, sold 
well," ''The cakes ate short and crisp," "The meat cuts 
tough." In old English, intransitive verbs were often turned 
into reflectives, as "Bun thee to the parlour," "Hie thee 
home," "Sit thee down," ** Flee thee away," " Fare thee well." 
Some compound verbs are used curiously in this way, as " to 
oversleep oneself," "he over-ate himself," " vaulting ambitioD, 
that o'erleaps itself." 

218 The form shaJl is a modification of the A.S. sceal. Scealisia 
reality the preterite* (of the strongcon juration) of an old|Hresent 
form which has disappeared. Will, m Anglo-Saxon, as in 
modem EngHsh, was a present form. 

223 May is a modification of the A.S. wueg, whidh, though used as a 
present, was the preterite* of a verb^ of which the present tense 
had disappeared. 

228 The A.S. cann is another preterite* form used as apresent 
The original meaning of the verb was * to know.* The A.S. 
infinitive cunnan appears still in En^Ush in the form to con; 
cunning is l^e old imperfect participle. TheA.S. perfect par- 
ticiple gecu^ appears in the compound adjective uncouth. Uticu^ 
in A.S, is passive, and means unknoum. 

« This ia known by the per&oual Va^f^cUooa of the tense in Ancdo-Saxon. Ibe 
Mhtence of fi"<ti « in the tmxd penon. fiViifS<3i\Kc^a\xBtOD9 wsficfaatoa for. 
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220 In Old lihigliah we find in the present tense not only / wUl or 
Mle, but J tool or wok. This form has left a trace of itself in 
I vx>'nH, i.e., I tool noL The form I wonotor I vmnnot is still 
used in the North of England. 

227, 228 In some of the Irregular Defective Verbs, what we now use 
as the present was in Anglo-Saxon not merely a preterite, but a 
preterite formed from a preterite which had come to be used in a 
, present sense. Thus ought, which is now a present* tense, is the 
same as the A.S. dhte, which is the preterite (of the weak 
form) made from the present dh; 6h itself being the 'preterite 
(of the strong form) of a present form which has vanished. In 
like manner mvst is the same as the A.S. mdste, which is the 
preterite (of the weak form) of the present mdt; mdt in its 
turn being the preterite (of the strong form) of a present which 
has disap][)earea. Mote or jnought, (for must) occurs in old 
English writers, and in some provincial dialects. 

228c Shakspeare not only uses / wot, you wot, &c., but has made a 
pjuiiiciple wotting {Winter's Tale, III., 2). It is doubtful whether 
this is a legitimate formation ; the Anglo-Saxon form is witcnde ; 
the old English wiUande. The form / wis (for I know) is in- 
correct. It has sprung from a misunderstanding of the old 
English yuns {Oerm. gewiss) * certain.' 

The verb dare has a preterite of the weak form {dared) as well 
as one of the strong form {durst). Durst is sometimes used, 
though inaccurately, as a present. The present he dare is good 
English, as well as he dares. (A S. he dear, Old English lie dar 
or dare.) The old inflections are maintained in most of these 
irregular verbs. So the verb to need, when used intransitively, 
has need for the third person singular — he need, who need ? &c. 
In the transitive sense the form is needs ; — he n/eeds nothing. In 
such phrases as ' he needs must go,' needs is an adverb. (See 
§333,5.) 

Impersonal verbs were once more numerous. In old English 
we find me hungreth, and me thirsteth. 

235 In Anglo-Saxon the suffix of all three persons plural in the 
present tense was ath. This th (like the th of the third person 
singular) got changed to s. Hence in old writers we find plurals 
in th, is, and s. Even Shakspeare says, ** Words to the heat of 
deeds too cold breath gives." {0th. II. 1.) Another old plural 
termination was en. When Shakspeare says, "Every thing that 
pretty bin," it is not quite clear whether he uses bin as a singular, 
or intends it for the old plural {ben), as if he had said all things 
instead of everything. 

252, 10, 11 The double form (in & and U) which some of these verbs 
have (in the past indefinite tense) is to be traced to the Anglo- 
Saxon formation of the tense. In all such verbs (as in many 
others which once had the doable form) the first and third 

. * 1 

* Bbakipttovo ums ouffJd as the pretetite of the verb to owe. ** He said you 
ought him a thousand pounds.*' (nrst Part of K. R. lY.^ CSbM9i»,«t ^qsra onust^x «& 
an impersonal verb {=oporUi), as o^hi tu for ^Qe owg^t. 
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persons in the singular had d, and the second person singular, and 
all three persons in the plural, shad it. Thus — 

1st Person, 2nd Person. Srd Person. 

Singular sang sunge sang 

Plural sungon sungon sungon 

Such forms as / begun, I sung, I drunk, it sunk, &c., though 
now obsolete, are just as legitimate as / began, &c. 

288 I/ia connected by some of the best authorities with the Gothic 
iba and the German oh. The form in Anglo-Saxon was gif, and 
it is difficult to believe that this word is not simply the impera- 
tive of gi/an *to give,* the Scotch gin being a shortened form of 
given or gi'en ; so that the former would mean * grant that,* &c, 
and the latter *it being granted that,* &c. The word an, 
meaning if, which was once common, is nothing more than the 
conjunction and, which old writers used at full length, and even 
expressed by the sign ^. It exhibits the subordinate hypo- 
thetical clause ia a very rudimentary state. An if was often 
used for an or if. Lest was originally an adverb ; it is the same 
as least In An clo- Saxon we find the comparative lts8 * less,' 
preceded by the ablative ]>y of the relative )f>cet, ]>y Ices being the 
exact equivalent of the Latin quominus. Afterwards the super- 
lative was employed in a similar way, equivalent to quo minime. 
Because is merely a corruption of by cause. It used to be followed 
by that, as * Because that he had sworn.' There we have, strictly 
speaking, a substantive clause (§ 403} in apposition to the noun 
cause. For is properly a preposition. It used to be followed by 
that, as ' O spare nae not, for that I was his father Edward's 
son. ' Here we have in reality a substantive clause following a 
preposition. 

333, 5 The s at the end of straigJUioays, sideways, now-a-days, is 
perhaps a genitive ending. £Jlse (formerly elles) is the genitive 
of the old A.S. adjective el, or de {= alius). Unawares is the 
genitive of unaware. Eftsoons is in A.S. eftsona. Since is 
another genitive form. From the A.S. sitJtJa or sitJ^^an were 
derived the old forms sithen and sithenes, shortened into sin and 
since. 

The adverb not is a short form of nought, or naught, which is 
made up of the old negative ne and aught. In Maundeville we 
find *thei wit nougJUe,^ for * they will not.* The adverb no is 
perhaps identical with the Anglo-Saxon n&, the proper meaning 
of which is never (Germ. nie). ^ 

334 Betwixt (A. S. beiunh)^ is compounded of the preposition he (= by) 
and the numeral twi, with the guttural suffix h. To this was 
added fii-st the genitive suffix s, and lastly <, as in amongst, &c. 

502 — 505 That the word-6M^ in these constructions is not the con- 
junction but, but the preposition, is proved by the usage in Anglo- 
Saxon, e.g., *Heo agef him ealle his land huton ttvan sulungum,' 
(she gave him back all his land but (except) two ploughings), 
where we have hiUm (the old form of bv4) followed by the dative 
case, (JSasky p. l&4:)% 
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Anglo-Saxon Porms of some Important Words. 

1. The demonstrative and relative pronoun was thus declined : — 





Singular. 




Plural. 




Mas. Fern, 


NeiU. 


M. F. <fe i^. 


Nom, 


se Oe) seo ())e6) 


l)8et 


M 


Oen, 


))aes ))8fere 


j>8es 


])9,ra (pfi^ra) 


Dot, 


))am (I^flem) ))^re 


i)am (J>aem) 


Mm (^&m) 


Ace. 


>one Offine) )>a 


^aet 


M 


Abl 


n. >e 


)>^>6 





As a demonstrative, this pronoun answered to the Latin kj ea, id. 

2. There was another demonstrative word, answering to the Latin 
hie, haeCy hoc, which was declined as follows : — 

Singular. 



Nom. 

Gen. 

Dot. 

Ace. 

Abl. 



Mas. 
\>ea 
))ises 
))isum 
|)isne 
}>e6s 



Fern. 
I^eos 
Hsse 
)>isse 
l)as 



Neut. 

Hs 

Hses 

pisum 

)7is 

])e6s 



Plural. 
M. F. cfc N, 

Hs 

|)issa 

J)isum 



3. The following are the forms of the peraonal pronouns : — 



First Person Sing, 

Nom. ic 

Oen. mln 

Dat. me 

Ace. me (mec) 

Dual. Plural. 
Nom. wit we 

Gen. uncer Are (ilser) 
Dat. unc ii (^c) 

Ace. unc(uncit) ii 



Second Person Sing. 

]>^ 
Hn 

>e Oec) 



Dual. 


Plural. 


git 


ge 


mcer 


e6wer 


mc 


e6w 



inc (incit) e6w (e6wic) 



Third Person Sing. 
M. F. N. 
he he6 hit 
his hire his 
him hire him 
hine hl(hig) hit 

PhtraL 
hi (hiff) 
hira (neora) 
him (heom) 
hi (hig) 



It is worthy of notice that in Anglo- Saxon there was a dual numbei^ 
in the pronoims of the first and second persons, and that the Dative 
and Accusative forms are not always the same. The genitive plural 
ure has probably lost the letter n ; ouren (for oftis) is found in Wiclif. 
Chaucer uses tney for the nominative plural, but her and fiem for tJieir 
and tliem* 
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4. The interrogative pronoun hwa was thus declined :- ^ 

M, F. N. 



Nom. 


hw& 


hwaet 


Gen, 


hwaes 


hwaes 


Dat. 


hw&m (hwaem) 


hwam (hwaem) 


Ace 


hwone (hwaene) 


hwaet 


AbL 


hwi 


hwi 



5. Deolension of Nouns. 

FIBST DECLENSION. 

{Nouns ending in easewUcLl a and e). 



Nom, 
Oen. 
Dat. \ 
Abl f 
Ace 



Mane. 
nam-a 
nam-an 



Singular, 



Fern, NeuL 

tung-e eag-e 
tuDg-an eag-an 

nam-an tung-an eag-an -urn 

nam-an tung-an eag-e -an 

SECOND DECLENSION. 

{Nouns ending in a Consonant, and Masculines in -e. 



Plural. 
{All Genders ) 
-an 
•ena 



Masc. 
Sing, Plural. 
Nom. himd -as 

Oen, hund-es* -a 



Dat, 
AbL 
Ace. 



Fem. 
Sing. Plural, 
sprsec 

sprsec-e 



-a 
-a 
-ena 



NetU. 
Sing. Plural. 
word {as in Sing.) 

word-es 



-a 



word-e -mn 

word {asinSing.) 



hund-e -um sprsec-e -um 

hund -as sprsec-e -a 

The Third Declension presents no additional forms of special im- 
portance. 

6. Declension of Adjectives. 

Adjectives preceded by a demonstrative word had their three 
genders declined like the masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns of 
the first declension. 

When not preceded by a definitive W0rd, adjectives w6re declined 
as follows : — 



Singular, 

Masc Fem, NeuU 

Nom, g6d g6d g6d 

Oen. g6des g6dre gddes 

Dat. g6dum g6dre g6dum 

Ace g6dne g6de g6d 

AbU g6de g6dre g6de 



Plural. 



g6de 

g6dra 

g6dum 

g6de 

g6dttm 
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7. Conjugation of Verbs. 

Verbs in Anglo-Saxon are divided into two classes, called by 
grammarians the Weak and the Strong, answering to the Regular 
and Irregular Verbs of modern English. In the foi*mer class the 
Past Indefinite Tense was made by adding -ode, -ede, -de, or -te to 
the root, and the Past Participle by prefixing ge, and adding -od, -ed, 
'd, or -t to the root. In the Strong v erbs t£e vowel of the root was 
changed in the Past Indefinite Tense. The Past Participle was 
formed by the pi*efix ge- and the suffix •en. The following were the 
personal inflexions : — 

Weah GoHJugalion, 



Indicative. 






Subjunctive. 




1. 


2. 


3. 


1. 2. 3. 


Pres. TeMe — Sing, 


-e 


-St 


-ty 


-e 


Plural 


-atJ 


-a¥ 


-a» 


-on (-en) 


Past Indrf. — Sing. 


-de 


-dest 


-de 


-de 


Plural 


-dpn 


-don 


-don 


-don (-den) 



^Strong GonjugoHan. 

Indicative. 

1. 2. 3. 

Pres. Tense — Sing. -e -(-e)st -(e)tJ 

Plural -i^(-e) -a^(-c) -aty(-e) 

Pott Indef. — Sing. — -e — 

Plural -on -on -on 



Suhfunctive, 
I. 2. a 
-e 
-on (-en) 

-6 



-on (-en)* 

8. The following are some of the forms of wesan, 'be ' i — 

Indicative Mood. 

1. 2. a 

Pres. Tense^Sing. eom eart 3^8 (is) 

Past Tense^Sinq. wsbs wsBre wses 

9. Some of the forms of beon, ' be.' 

Indicatwe Mood, 

1. 2. 3. 

Pres. Tense— Sing. be6 byst bytS 



1. 2. 3. 

PI. synd(syndoD) 
PI. w8Bron 



1. 2. a 

PI. beoty, be6 
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I. A List* of some Celtic Words preserved in English. 



bag 

bard 

banket 

barrow 

bog 

bran 

bump 

button 

bug-bear 

cabin 

clout 

coble 

cock-boat 



crock-ery gown 

crag griddle 

crowd (fiddle) gruel 



lath 


rug 


mattock 


size 


mesh 


smooth 


mop 


soak 


muggy 


solder 


pail 


tackle 


pan 


taU 


peck 


tinker 


pitcher 


trudge 


rail 


welt 


rasher 


whip 


ridge 


wicket 


nm 


wire 



cudgel grumble 

dainty gyve 

dam hawker 

flannel hem 

fleam hog 

flaw knell 

funnel knock 

fur knoll 

glen lad 

goblin lass 

The following geographical names are of Celtic origin i^-JRivers : — 
Avon, Dee, Don, Ouse, Severn, Stour, Thames, Trent. Sills : — Cheviot, 
Ohiltem, Grrampian, Malvern, Mendip. Islands : — ^Arran, Bute, Man, 
Mull, Wight. Counties : — ^Devon, Dorset, Kent. Toums : — ^Liverpool, 
Penrith, Penzance. 

The following Celtic elements are found in some geographical 
namesf : — Aber fmouth of a river), as, * Aberdeen, Aber-brothwick, 
Aberwick (Berwick) ;* Attchin (field), as * Auchindoir, Auchinleck ;' 
Ard or Aird (high, projecting), as, < Ardnamuchan, Ardrishaig;' 
£al (village), as, * Balmoral ;* Ben or Fen (mountain), as, * Ben Nevis, 
Penmaenmawr ;* JBlair (field clear of wood), as, * Blair Athol ;* Brae 
(rough ground), as, *Braemar;' Caer (fort), as, *Caerleon (Carlisle); 
Combe or Comp (valley), as, * Compton, Hfracombe, Appuldurcombe ;* 
Dun (hiU), as, *the Downs, Dumbarton;' Inch (island), as, *Inch- 
keith, Inchcape;* Inver (mouth of a river), as, 'Inverness, Inverary;* 
Kill (cell, chapel), 'Kilmarnock;' Zin (deep pool), 'Linlithgow, 
King's Lynn ;' Zlan (church), * Llandaff, Launceston ;' Tre (town), 
* Coventry (town of the convent), Oswestry ;' Strath (broad v^Uey), 
' Strathfieldsaye.' 

II. Scandinavian Words and Elements in English. 

The most important of these are found in some geographical 
names:]; : — 

ark ) (temple or C Arkholm beck (broo k) , C aldbeck 

argh I altar) ( Gnmsargh by (town), Whitby 

• This list is mainly extracted from a longer one given by Mr. Oamett in the 
'Transactions of the Philoloijical Society,' -vol. i., p. 171. 
t See Angus, Handbook^ &a, p. 18 ; Bain, Bngluh Grammar y p. 124. 
t TMb Jist is taken froic a larger one given by Dr. Adams {Bng. Lang. p. <(.) 
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dal (valley), Dalby 
ey,a(isUnd).|g^ 

fell (rocky hill), Scawfell 
ford J I Seaf ord 

forth > (inlet) { Seaforth 
firth ) (Hohnfirth 

force (waterfall), Mickleforce 

^*^^ \ renclosTire^ f ^^^legarth 
guard / ^enclosure; ^ ^jgi^^a^d 

gill (vaUey), Onixesgill 



holm (island), Langholm 
ness ^headland), SMpness 
scar (steep rock), Scarborough 
skip (ship), Skipwith 

^'^^S ) /^lacG of meet- ( Thingwall 
^« ^t^^x''*'^^®* Tingwall 
ding ) *' ' Dingwall 

toft (small field), Lowestoft 
with (wood), Langwith 

III. Saxon Elements of English. 

[Nothing more is attempted here than to enumerate the most im- 
portant classes into which the Saxon words of English may be 
distributed, and to give a few examples.] 

1. The pronouns, numerals, prepositions, conjunctions, adjectives 
of irregular comparison, and the auxiliary, defective, and (so-called) 
irregular verbs. 

2. Monosyllabic derivatives formed by a modification of the root 
vowel or of the final consonant, as ditch (from' dig), bless (from bliss) 
and the majority of the words formed by strictly Saxon suffixes. 

3. Most words denoting common natural objects and phenomena, as — 



cloud 


evening 


Hght 


Sliver 


Bun 


dale 


flood 


moon 


snow 


thimder 


dawn 


ground 


morning 


spring 


water 


da,y 


heat 


night 


stAr 


wind 


dew 


hill 


noon 


stone 


world 


earth 


ice 


rain 


stream 


winter 


east 


iron 


sea 


summer 


year 


^gg 


lead 








4. "Words relating to the family, household, and farm, as — 


brother ' 


bath 


door 


chaff 


scythe 


child 


beam 


dough 


cheese 


wheat 


daughter 


bed 


home 


com 


ash 


father 


bolster 


hearth 


cow , 


beech 


friend 


besom 


kettle 


delve 


berry 


husband 


bread 


loaf 


harvest 


brick 


kin 


brew 


oven 


hay 


fir 


mother 


broth 


-roof 


hemp 


grass 


RiRter 


cloth 


thatch 


honey 


oak 


wife 


comb 


barley 


milk 


oats 


widow 


cook 


bam 


plough 


tree, &c. 


bake 


cradle 


calf 


rake 





6. The names of most of the parts of the body, as — 

beard brain ear foot heel 

body breast eye hair knee 

bone breath finger hand leg 

bosom brow fist heart lip 

blood chin flesh head mouth, &c. 
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6. The names of oonunon animals, as — 

apo dove hare man 

bear fish hawk owl 

bee foal' horse ox 

beetle fowl hound sheep 

l»rd fox lamb r^ven 

deer goose lark 

7. Terms for common qualitiee and actions^ 



bold 


high 


blind 


low 


bright 


holy 


broad 


hot 


cold 


old 


dark 


quick 


dead 


rough 


deaf 


sock 


good 


smooth 


hard 


pretty 



aak 


buy 


hear 


chaffer 


bid 


chew 


bind 


come 


bite 


dip 


blaze 


do 


bleach 


drink 


blow 


eat 


bring 


fear 


bum 


fiU 



8. Names of common things — ^weapons, tools, clothes^ 
awl bridge hat name 

bank food knife ship 

book fire meat sword 

boat hook nail spear 



ruddock 

throstle 

turtle 

weevil 

worm 



find 
fiy 
get 
give 

go 
have 

kill 

love 

look 

make, ^o. 

&o.— 

bow 

arrow 

biU 



IV. The Classical Element in English. 

The greater part of the abstract terms in English, and words rela- 
ting to religion, law, science, and literature, are of Latin or Greek 
origin. Most words of three or'more syllables are of classical origin, 
and a very large number of those of two syllables, the exoeptions 
being mostly words formed by English suffixes, from monosyllabic 
roots. Most monosyllabic words in English are of Teutonic origin, 
but many are derived from Latin and G^eek, the greater part having 
come to us through the French.* The following belong to this 
class t : — 



ace (as) 

age (aetatieumV Old 

Fr. edage) 
aid (adjutum) 
aim (aestimare) 
air (aer) 
aisle Tala) 
alms \iKvi\\M<rvin\) 
arch (arcus) 
ark (area) 



aunt (amita) 
bail (bajulus) 
balm (balsamum) 
base (bassus) 
beast (bestia) 
beef (boves) 
blame (blarohemia) 
boil (bullire) 
boon n^onus) 
bowl (bulla) 



brace (brachiuia) 
brief (orevis) 
broacn (bro<miis) 
buU (bulla) 
cage{ Tcavea) 
camp (campus) 
cane (cainna) 
car \ 

carry > (carros) 
chArge ) 



* It is, however, a great mistake to suppose that a w^rd taken from the FrttDoh 
language is necessarily of elaaiical origin. Some writers iofget thatihe Wraaka 
and Normans were of Teutonic origin. 

+ The woi*d8 from which thnyare derived are appended. ' ^ose in itaUos arc of 
ft post-classical age. 

I The change of ft 6, p, or v between vowels into the sound of soft g is found In 
•everal words. 
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oape roapnt^ 
cash (oapsa) 
cease (ceasaze) 
chafe f calef acero) 
chain rcatena) 
dialk (calx) 
chair (cathedra) 
chance {eaderUia) 
chant (cantare) 
charm (carmen) 
chase {eaptiare) 
chief (caput) . 
clang Tdangor) 
claim (clamare) 
coast (costa) 
coin f cunens^ 
cook (coquus) 
coop (cupa) 
couch rcoUocare) 
count Tcomes) 
count (computare) 
core (cor) 
cork (cortex) 
cost (eonstare) 
coy (quietus) 
crape (crispus) 
cup (cupa) 
croak (crocitare) 
cue (cauda) 
coll (coUigere) 
dame (domina) 
date (datum) 
daunt (domitare) 
dean (decanus) 
die {dadus) 

dose {Soffis) 
doubt (dubitare) 
dress (dirigere) 
due (debifcum) 
doke rdux) 
face (lacies) 
fail rf alio) 
fair (f eria) 
faith (fides) 
fan ^TannuB) 
fay (fata) 

feat (xaotum) 



feign ffingere) 
fence (de-f^isum) 
fierce (ferns) 
fife (pipare) 
fig (ficus) 
file (filum) 
flame (flamma) 

flower }(fl--) 
fiute (flatusi 
foil (f ohumj 
force (f ortis) 
forge (f ahrica) 
found (fondere) 
fount (f ons) 
frail (&agilis) 
frock (floccus) 
frown (frons) 
fruit (mictus) 
fry (friger^) 
fuse (fundere) 
glaive (gladius) 
glut (giutire) 
gorge (gurges) 
gout (gutta) 
goiud (cucurbita) 
grant (credentare) 
gvease (crassus) 
grief ^gravis) 
gross (grossus) 
gfulf (koXitos) 
heir (heres) 
host (hospit-) 
hulk {S\Kas) 
inch (uncia) 
jaw Tgabata) 
jest (gestum) 
jet (jaotum) 
join (jungo) 
joy (gaudium) 
juice (jus) 
lace (laqueus) 
lease ri&xare) 
liege [legitM) 
lounge ^ongus) 
mace (massa) 
mail, armour (macula) 

fMah) 
male (masculus) 
mass (missa) 



mix (misoeo) 
mood (modos) 
mop (mappa) 
mount (mens) 
niece TneptiB) 
noise (noxia) 
noun (nomen) 
nurse (nutrxx) 
ounce (uncia) 
pace (pasBus) 
pain (pcsna) 
paint (pingere) 
p>air (par) 
pale (palleo) 
paunch (pantex) 
pay (pacare) 
peace (pax) 
peach (persioa) 
pierce (pertusam) 
place (platea) 
plait (plectere) 

fr } (Pladtum) 

plum (prunum) 
plunge {plumhieare) 
point (puaotum) 
poise (pensum) 
poor (pauper) 
porch (portious) 
pound {pondus) 
praise (pretiare) 
pray (precari) 
preach (prsedioare) 
prey (praeda) 
priest (presbyter) 
print (premere) 

p^ } (P'sti'^) 
proof (probare) 
push (pulsare) 
quire (chorus) 
quite (quietus) 

ray (radius) 
rear (retro) 
rest (restare) 
rill (riyulus) 
river (riparius) 
roll (rotulus) 
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round (rotundns) 
rule Tregxila) 
safe (salyus). 
sage (sapiens) 
saint (sanctus) 
saooefsalros) 
scan (scandere) 
scent (sentire) 
scarce [ex-scarptus) 
scourge (corrigere) 
seal (sigLUum) 
searcn {eircare) 
seat (sedes) 
short (curtiis) 
siege (assedimn) 
sir (senior) 
sluice (exclusis) 
soar {exaurare) 
soil (solum) 
sound (sonus) 
source (surgere) 



space (spatium) 
spice (species) 
spoil (spolium) 
spouse (sponsus^ 
sprain (exprimo) 
spy (specie) 
squad, square {ex- 

quadrare) 
stage (staticus) 
stain (stinguo) 
strain (stringo) 
strange (extraneus) 
strait (strictus) 
street ^(strata) 
sue, suit (sequor) 
sure (securus) 
taint (tinctus) 
task (taxare) 
taste {taxitare) 
taunt (temptare) 
tense (tempus) 



test (testis) 
toast (tostus) 
toll (telonium) 

treat (tractar^ 
try (terere) 
tune (tonus) 
vault (voluta) 
Taunt {vanitare) 
veal (vitulus) 
veil (velum) 
vice (vitium) 
view (viderej 
void (viduus) 
voice (vox) 
vouch (vocare) 
vow (votum) 
waste (vastus) 



The above list does not include a large nimiber of monosyllablea^ 
the Latin origin of which is obvious, such as cede {cedo), long (fow^iwj, 
&c. Some of the less obvious etymologies are taken from MUUer 8 
admirable " Etymologisches Worterbuch der Englischen Sprache." 

Besides words like the above, whicn with many others have been 
distinctly imported from the classical languages into English, there 
are numerous instances in which a word or root is common to several 
of the Aryan languages, without having been borrowed by any one 
from another, all having received the word in comm6n from some more 
primitive source. In traciug the variations which such words assume, 
a very remarkable relation between the consonants is found, which is 
commonly known as * Grimm's Law.' The substance of the following 
statement oS. this law is taken from Max Miiller (Lect. ii. 199, &c.) 
and Helfenstein {Comp. Or., p. 99). 

If the same roots or the same words exist (1) in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, &c., (2) in Gothic or the Low German dialects,* and (3) in Old 
High German, then L When the first class have an aspirate, f the 
second have the corresponding soft check (j.e., fl(U or middle mute), 
the third the corresponding hard check (i.e., sharp or thin mute). 
IL When the first class have a soft check (flat or middle mute), we 
find the corresponding hard check {sharp or thin mute) in the second 
elass, and the corresponding aspirate in the third. III. When the 



^ Of which English la one. 



t See §$ 18, 19. 
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lirst class have a hard consonant {sharp or thin mute), the second 
have the aspirate, and the third the soft check (JkU or middle mute). 
In this third section of the rule, howerer, the law holds good for Old 
High German only as regards the dental series of mutes, the middle 
(or flat) guttural being generally replaced by h^ and the middle (or 
flat) labial by/.* 

The three branches of the law given above may be easily remem- 
bered in the following way : — ^Take a circular disc of cardboard, and 
mark on it three radii, inclined each to each at an angle of 120°. 
Mark these radii (1), (2), and (3), corresponding respectively to the 
three classes of languages above referred to — (1) denoting Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, &c. ; (2) denoting Gothic and Low German dialects 
(including English) ; and (3) denoting Old High German. Place the 
disc on a sheet of paper, dJidLwriiQ Aspirate opposite the end of radius 
(1), Middle or Flat opposite the end of radius (2), and Thin or Sharp 
opposite the end of radius (3). The disc may be shifted, so that 
radius (1), instead of pointing to Aspirate, may point to the other 
two classes of mutes in succession. In each position of the disc, each 
radius will point to the class of mutes that may be expected to cha- 
racterize any word that is common to all three classes of languages, 
provided that one radius points to the class of mutes which the word 
in question exhibits in that group of languages which that radius 
represents. 

The following are a few instances of the application of this law : — 

I, 





Greeh. 


Latin. 


Sanskrit 


English, 
{Ang. Sax.) 


Ooihic. 


Old High 
German. 


(xV 


(h)anser 


hansa 


goose 


gans 


kans 


1. xe^s 


heri 


hyaa 


gestrandaeg 


gistra 


kestar 


[ x6pT0i 


hortuR 


fl 


garden 


gards 


karto 


'Bvyarrip 






daughter 


daughtar 


tohtar 


2. 


Bvpa 






door 


daur 


tor 


eiip 


fera 




deer 


diua 


tior 




dapffup 




dhrish 


dare 


ga-daur- 


tarran 


i 


medius 


madhya 


middle 


san 


mitte 


( (p4pa 


fero 


bhri 


bear 


baira 


piru 


q ) {0pirpa) 


frater 


bhratri 


brother 


brdthar 


pruoder 


fagiiR 




beech 


bdka 


puocha 


\ <pvce 


fu-i 


bhavami 


be (be om) 




pim 



* The above is the law in its cfoneral form. It is subject to special modifieattons 
and ezcepticna, which will be found treated at length by the authors referred ta 



Or«i, 


LaHn. 


JToAiirU. 


EnglUK 
(Ang. Sax.) 


Gothic. 


Old Hyi 
Oerjnaa. 




gnosoo 


joi 


^OW 


kan 


Chan 


C^w",' 


genns 


jitl 


kin 




chiuii 


4.\VC 


genu 


jlnu 


knee 


kniu 


cbBtn 


1 f 'V' 


mag-nufl 


maJi-at 


A.S. mioel 


mih-ib 


mih-il 


\iy>i 


ego 




A.S.io 


ik 


Ot (0. ich) 


( rcS-i, 


e 




foot 




vuoz 


. )«« 


diHsn 


ten 


taihun 




"■)»(« 


dao 




two 


Cwai 




[otipT-OS 


ieot-iM 


daotM 


tooth 


tnnth 




6.i . 






help 


hUfa 


hilfu 


8-U^.B,> 






hemp 




hana! 






JII. 




(KtttA.i 




kapiUa 


A.S.heafad 


haabith 


bour-t 


7. ™p8(- 






heart 


hurto 


(hena.) 


t(«J.) 


qui-a 




A.S. hwa 


hvas 




(Ti 


ta 


twam 


thou 


thu 


du 


a Tp,i, 


tres 




three 


threis 


dri 


1 E;.cp.! 


alter 


iBt-ara 


other 


anthar 


Bidar 


«.v 


pater 


pitri 


father 


fadar 




"• ^t 


;:ir„ 




fuU 


ufar 
fulla. 


ttbtu- 




pUcia 




fish 


fisks. 






r«lli8 




feU 








Gbhsr 


Ai. Tabia or GBDiH'g Lav. 






T. 


«■ 


IIL 




1 1 2 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1 SI" 


SaiukHt 


ff'' (A) 


,dklh]bkif 


3 


~d~' 


b 


it 


1 1 u 


L Qreek . 


X 


9 1 * 


■y 


a 


S 




1 T f 




!<, /(ff> « 


'/(d,6)/(6 


g 


d 


b 


c, qt 


'MJ/,. 


II.Gothic,& 


2 


1 d! 1 b 


k 




(P) 


Kg\ 


HL O.H.Gei 


\ ' \- 


ch 


*! 


Kf 


Kg 


IV'- 
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APPENDIX 0. 



A List* of some of the most important Anglo*Saxon 
Words which are stni preserved in English. 



eeft, sefter; after 
set; at 
8Br; ere 

andlang; along 
be,bi,big; by ^ 
beforan; before 
begeondan; beyond 
behindan; behind 
beneo9an; beneath 
betweoniun, betwy- 
nan: betwtito 



&n; one 

twegen; two, twain 
])ri ; three 
fe6wer; four 
fif;five 
six; six 
seof on ; seven 
eahta; eight 



Prepositions, 

betweox, betwnx ; 

betwixt 
bdfan; aboye 
btitan, btiton {with' 

out) ; but 
f eor ; far from 
fram; from 
for; for 
in; in 
neah ; near 
of; off, of 

Ifufiterals, 

nigon; nine 
tyn ; ten 
endlif, endlnf on ; 

eleven 
twelf; twelve 
])re6tyne ; thirteen 
f e6wertyne ; four- 
teen, &c. 



ofer; over 

on ; on, in 

ongean; against 

to; to, too 

under; tmder 

up,uppan; up 

(it, titan ; out 

witJ {against) ; with, 
(as in .withstand, 
angry with, &c.) 

t>urh; through 



twentig; twenty 

te6ntig; one hun- 
dred 

enluiontig; one hun- 
dred and ten 

twelftig ; one hun- 
dred and twenty 



Words relating to the Common Ol^'ects of Nature, 
&c; oak, aoom {i.e. brser; briar 



ac-com) 
eepl, SBpel ; apple 
sesc; ash 
esmette; emmet 
lespen; aspen 
bite], ; beetle 
b&r; boar 
beofer; beaver 
berige; berry 
beo, bio ; bee 
biree; birch 
bleed {)yrancK)\ blade 
b6o; beeoh 



bremel ; bramble 
brid {the young of an 

animal) ; bird 
br6c; brook 
catt; cat 
olseg; day 
clam (mud) ; clammy 
dawu; daw 
ooc; cock 
comb {valley) ; in 

names, as Alcomb, 

Gompton 
cr&n; crane 



dsBg; day 
dagian ; to dawn 
deaw; dew 
denu {valley) ; den {in 

names y as Tenter den) 
de6r {animal) ; deer 
e& {water) ; island {i.e. 

e&land) 
ef en ; evening 
eotSre; earth 
idd^eT\ feather 
fisc; fish 
fleax; flax 
fl6d; flood 



* This list do«8xiot pretend to be ezhacutive; it ii intended to show the Idnd of 
woidB that have maintained their gromid in English, and the prindpal changes of 
f onn that have ooonzred in them. 
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frosc; frog 

f ugel {bird) ; fowl 

g6a; goose 

hsefj; heath 

haf oc ; hawk 

hagol; hail 

hran ; ratwdeer or 

r^twdeer 
lawerc ; laverock, lark 



lencten {t/ie spring) ; 

Lent 
leoht; light 
m6na; moon 
pabol; pebble 
regen; rain 
8^; sea 
snaw; snow 



spearwa; sparrow 
stser; stare, starliug 
st^; stone 
sumer; summer 
siinne (Jem.) ; sun 
treow; .tree 
waeter; water 
woruld; world 



Words relating to the Souse and Farm, 



a-bacan ; to bake 

acer, secer; acre 

aeg (i?/. aegru) ; ^f^g, 
eyry 

868ce ; ashes ' 

semyrie; embers 

bseS ; bath 

beest {inner bark) ; 
bast-mat 

here; barley 

bere-em (em=j;/flce) ; 
bam 

berewe ; barrow 

besem; besom 

bin {manger) ; corn- 
bin 

boUa; bowl 

bolster; bolster 

b6rd; board 

brsec ; breeches 

bread {fragment) ; 
bread 

hikB.li {to till) ; boor 

buc ; buck-et 

bulluca {calf) ; bul- 
lock 

byt ; butt, bottle 

camb ; comb 

ceaf ; chaff 

cealf ; calf 

cese, cyse ; cheese 

cetel; kettle 



clucge {bell) ; clock 

cneda,n ; to knead 

c6c ; cook 

cod (bag) ; peascod 

c6te, cyte ; cot, cot- 
tage 

cradol; cradle 

craet; cart 

croc {pot) ; crock-ery 

cd ; cow 

cweam {mill) ; quern 

delf an (dig) ; to delve 

die ; dike, ditch 

ealo ; ale 

efese {fern, sing.) ; 
eaves 

elet oil 

erian {to plough): to 
ear 

feauh {little pig); far- 
row 

feld; field 

feorm {food) ; farm 

flocc; flock 

f oda ; food 

furh; furrow 

fyr; fire 

g&d; goad 

gsers; grass 

gkt: goat 

goard {hedge) ; yard, 
garden 



ge&t; gate 

grdt {meal ) ; groats, 

grouts 
hserfest; harvest 
heortJ; hearth 
hlaefdige; lady 
hlaford; lord 
hl^; loaf 
h6f {house) ; hovel 
hrof ; roof 
hund; hound 
htis ; house 
hwsete ; wheat 
hweol ; wheel 
lkra.{mud) ; loam 
msed ; mead-ow 
meolc; milk 
6f en ; oven 
ortgeard {gard for 

worts or vegetables) ; 

orchard 
oxa; ox 
riog; rick 
scekp; sheep 
sp^ca; spoke {of a 

wheel) 
wsegen; wagon, wain 
wudu; wood 
]>8ec ; tiiatch 
))er8can ; to thresh 



Words relating to Family and Kindred, 



br6?5or; brother 
bryd; bride 
oild {pi. cildra) ; child 
on&pa, cn&f a {boy) ; 
Jmave 



cyn; kin 
d6htor; daughter 
feeder; father 
husbonda {house' 
holder) ; husband 



m6dor; mother 
nefa; nephew 
widuwa; widowc" 
widuwe ; widow 
wlf {woman) , wifa- 
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Words relating to the Parts of the Body and Natural Functions, 



ancleow; ankle 
beelg {pag) ; belly, 

bulge, bellows 
b&n; bone 
bleeddie; bladder 
bl6d; blood 
bodig {stature) \ body 
bosm (fold) ; bosom 
brse9; breath 
brsew ; brow 
breost ; breast 
ceaca ; cheek 
ceowan ; to chew 
oin ; chm 
oneow; knee 
cnud ; knuckle 
e&ge; eye 



e&r; ear 
earm; arm 
elboga; elbow 
finger; finger 
flsesc ; flesh 
f6t; foot 
fyst ; fist 
gesiht ; sight 
g6ma; gum 
haer; hair 
hand; hand 
he^od; head 
heals {neck) ; halter 
hel; heel 
heorte ; heart 
hlist {the sense of 
hearing) ; listen 



hoh {heel) ; hough 

hricg {back) ; ridge 

hrif {bowels) ; midriff 

lim; limb 

lippe ; lip 

maga {stomach) ; maw 

mearg; marrow 

m(itJ ; mouth 

neegl; nail 

nasu ; nose 

sculder ; shoulder 

seon ; to see 

tocJ*; tooth 

tunge ; tongue 

tusc ; tusk 

|)eoh ; thigh, thews 

i)r6te ; throat 



Words relating to Handicrafts^ Trades^ ^c. 



adesa; adze 
anfilt ; anvil 
angel {hook) ; to angle 
&r ; oar 
&rewe; arrow 
b&t; boat 
bil; bill 



brses; brasss 
bycgan ; to buy 
bytel ; beetle 
ce^p {bargain, sale) ; 

cheap, chaffer, 

chapman 
ceol {small ship) ; keel 



clSitJ; cloth 

craeft (strength) ; 

craft 
hamor; hammer 
mangian {to trafic) ; 

monger 



Words denoting Common Attributive Ideas, 



b&ld; bold 
biter; bitter 
bleec ; black 
bl&o {pale) ; bleach 
bleo ; blue 
br&d; broad 
brtin; brown 
calu (bald) ; callow 
ceald; cold 
c61; cool 



dearc ; dark 
deop ; deep 
deore ; dear 
eal ; aU 
eald; old 
efen; even 
faegr ; fair 
fsett; fat 
itl; foul 
geolo ; yellow 



acan ; to ache 
acsian ; to ask 
beran ; to bear 
agan ; to own 
kth; oath 
beatan ; to beat 
beddan ; to bid 



Words referring to Common Actions 

berstan ; to burst 
biddan ; to bid 

Sbitan ; to bite 
bitt ; bite, bit 
bledan ; to bleed 
bH»e; bUthe 
brecan ; to break 



gTc^g'y grey 

grene ; green 

hekh. ; high 

heard; hard 

hefig; heavy 

hwit; white 

rud (red) ; ruddy, 
ruddle, ruddock {the 
robin'redbreast) 



and Feelings, 

ceorfan {to cut) ; 

carve 
ce6san ; to choose 
clsenan ; to clean 
cr&.wan ; to crow 
OTe6pan ; to creep 
tuman ; to come 
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ouiman {to knotc, to 
• be able) ; ken, con, 

can, cunning, nn- 

oouth (= unknotvn) 
cwfelian, cwellan; to 

kill, to quell 
dt^d; deed 
d6n ; to do 
drjedan ; to dread 
diiencan ; to drench 
driiican ; to drink 
dreAgnn {to work) ; 

drudge 



ac, eac {also) ; eke 
adl {pain, sickness) ; 

addle 
«fre; ever 
amta {leisure) t sem- 

tig; empty 
senile ; only 
<5r, superl. serost ; 

ere, early, erst 
8B))el {noble) ; Athe- 

ling, Ethelred 
bCr; bier 
b9tan {to curb) ; bit 
bana {killer) ; bane, 

rats-bane 
beacen ; beacon 
beacnian ; to beekon 
bealu {woe) ; bale-ful 
b6d prayer)^ bedes- 
man 
belief e (yam) ; behoof 
besittan {to sit round) ; 

beset 
beorht {brightness) ; 

Albert f &c. 
bisegu {business) ; 

busy 
( bhest ; blast 
( bl&wan ; to blow 
bland {mixture) ; to 

blend 
bletSian {from bl6t, 

sacrifice) ; to bless 
i' blowian ; to blow 
ibl6stma: blossom 



d^an ; to dine 
dyppan ; to dip 
etan ; to eat 
f eallan ; to fall 
f edan ; to feed 
f elan ; to feel 
jBe6gan ; to fly 
folgian or fyligean; 

to follow 
gif an ; to give 
g^tan ; to get 
gle6 ; glee 



Miscellaneous Words. 

b6c ; book 

bocsum {Jlexible) ; 

buxom 
boga {arch) ; bow 
borgian {from borg- 

pUdge) ; to borrow 
b6t {remedp^f from be- 

tan, *to make bet- 

ter;*) boot-less, to 

boot 
br6d; brood 
brycg ; bridge, brig 
brydel; bridle 
bryne {burning) ; 

brimstone 
brysan ; to bruise 
brvtan {to break) ; 

brittle 
bugan ; to bow 
btir {cottage) ; bower 
burh {fort) ; borough 
bylgian ; to bellow 
byriSen ; burthen 
I byre {mound) ; byre 
( byrian ; to bury 



grafaa {to dig) ; en- 
grave 

/habbaxL (]>6 btefst 

V zzzthou hast); to 

j have 

\ haeft {hokHng); haft 
heoreniaa; to heark- 
en 
hfran; to hear 
le6gan ; to lie 
luf ; love 
sorh ; sorrow 
sprecan ; to speak 



cniht {f/iouth, attend- 

ant) ; knight 
cnoU; knoH 
cnott ; knot 
cnuoian ; to knock 
cos, cyss ; kiss 
crafian : to crave 
eric ; cruteh 
crincan {to be weak) j 

cringe 
crump (crooked) ; 

crumple • « 
crydan ; to crowd 
cue, cwic {alive) ; 

quick 
cweahn {deatruetion) 

qualm 
rcwen {female); 
I queen, quean 
( cwenfugel;henbird 
cwetJan {to so/y) ; 

quoth 
cyt$ {aequadntame; 

kith 
cyning; king 



r carl (male) ; Charles d^fe {/it) ; deftly 
( carl-fugel=malebirdd£el {part) ; deal, dole 

dearran ; to dare 
deman {to judge)^ 
d6m ; deem, doom 
deof an {to sink) ; dive 



cearu; care 
ceArcian ; to creak 
ceorl ; churl 
cirps {curled) ; crisp 
cleaf an ; to cleave 
clypian {to speak, 

call) ; y-clept 
cn&wan ; to faiow 



dohtig; doughty 
dol {foolish) ; dolt 
dre6rig {bhodf, mhQ , 
dreary 
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drif an ; to drive 

drigan {to dry) ; drag, 
dioaght 

dwinan {to pine) ; 
dwindle 

d;fne {thunder) ; din 

dysig {foolish) ; dizzy 

dfnt {stroke); dint 

e&o {also) ; eke 

ealdor; elder, alder- 
man 

ecg; edge 

eorl (man of valour) ; 
earl 

eornest; earnest 

f adian {to set in order) ; 
fiddle-faddle 

f aegen glad) ; fain 

faran {to go) ; fare, 
ford 

fealo (jgellaw) / fallow 
(ground), fallow- 
deer 

feoh {catthf money) , 
fee 

f eohtan ; to fight 

feor; far 

ficol; fickle 

fiSele ; fiddle 

fleet {bag) ; North- 
fleet, &c. 

fleotan ; to float 

folc; folk 

f orhtian ; to frighten 

f dster {food) ; foster 

ffre6; free 
fre6n {to set free, 
love) ; friend 
fretan {to gnaw) ; to 

fret 
gaderian ; to gather 
g&l {merry) f galan {to 

sing) ; nightingale 
gamen {pleasure) ; 

game 
g&n, gangan {to go) ; 

go, gang, gangway 
gkr {dart) ; to gpre 
gkst ; ghost, gas 
gekp (wide); gape, 

gap 



gear; year 

geara; yore 

gearo {ready) ; yare 

geleafa; belief 
( geong ; yoong 
( geogofS ; youth 

ge&la {merry feast) ; 
yule 

geond ; yonder 

geom {desirous) , geor- 
nian ; to yearn 

ge6tan {to pour) ; 
guttef 

gerefa {companion) ; 
reeve, sheriBP, land- 
grave • 

glisnian ; to glisten 

glitian ; to glitter 

gnagan ; to gnaw 
g6d; good 
god-spell; gospel, 
(speU ^ message) 

gr&pian {to lay hold 
of) ; grab, grapple, 
grope 

gretan ; to greet 

guma {man) ; bride- 
groom 

gyldan {to pay); to 
yield, guild 

gyrsta; yester-day 

h^d {state or con- 
dition) ; GodAea^, 
chjldi'hood, &c. 

hsecce ; hook 

hsefen; haven 

hseian ; to heal 

htest; {hot\ ; hasty 
i halig ; holy 
( halgian ; to hallow 

him ; home, Cobham, 
&c. 

h^ ; hoarse 

healdan ; to hold 

healf ; half 

hebban ; to heave 

helan {to hide) ; hell 

heonan ; hence 
heord {Jlock, trea^ 
sure) ; herd, hoard 



here {army) ; harbour 
{i.e.f refuge for an 
armyj from beorh 
or beorga), herring 
(the army- or shoal- 
fish 
hingrian ; to hunger 
hiw {forrn^ fashion) ; 

hue 
hl&dan {to pump up) ; 

ladle 
hlotJ {band of robbers, 

bdoty) ; loot 
h6c ; hook 
h^f ; hoof 
holm {river island) ; 

Jj&ngholm, &c. 
hrsed; ready 
hraSe {soon) ; rathe, 

rather 
hredsan ; to rush 
hreowan {repent) ; to 

rue 

hriddel {sieve) ; to 

riddle (with holes) 

( hwaet {sharp) ; to 

< whet 

f hwytel {knife) ; to 

whittle 
hwearf {turning, ex- 
change, barter) ;^ 
wharf 
hweorfan {to turn) ; 

warp 
hwil {titne) ; while 
hyd {skin) ; hide 
hytJ {shore, port) ; 

Grieenhithe, &c. 
her {doctrine) ; lore 
heran {teach) ; learn 
{still vulgarly used 
in the sense of teach- 
ing) 
hlaford; lord 
leas {false, void) ; 
leasing, -less {as 
in harm-less) 
leod {people) ; lewd 
{belonging to the 
common people) 
le6f {dear) ; Hef 
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lie {corpse) ; lich-gate 

Hcgan ; to lie 

lin (Jlax) ; linen, lin- 
net {the Jiax-Jinch) 

lystan {to please, to 

take pleasure, used 

impersonally) ; 'him 

listed/ listless 

/ msegen {strength) ; 

1 might and main 

j magan {be able) ; 

\ may 

mfcl {time, portion), 
medium {in parts) ; 
piecemeal (sostsep- 
TnBdhn3i,step by step) 

manig; many , 

ma9u {worm) ; moth 

max, masc {noose) ; 
mesh 

mengian {to mix) ; 
mingle, among 

mersc; marsh 

metsian {to feed) ; 
mess, messmate, 
meat 

midde ; mid, middle 

m6d {mind) ; mood 

morS {death) ; mur- 
ther 

morgen ; mom, mor- 
row 

m6t {assembly, from 
mctan to meet) ; 
shire-moot 

mycg; midge 

nacod; naked 

naeddre {serpent) 
adder {an adder =z 
a nadder 

naes or nsesse ; naze, 
-ness (in Fumess, 
&c.) 
neah (comparat. 

near); nigh 
uearo ; narrow 
ne6d; need 
neb (break) ; nib 
neat^an; be-neath 
niesan ; to sneeze 
niht; night 



niSer (down) ; nether 
ordffil {oT=freefromf 
dael =: part, parti' 
zanship) ; ordeal 
ost ; east 
pic ; pitch 
pinewincle ; peri- 
winkle 
pip; pipe 

pocca ; ponch, pock- 
et 
praetig {crafty) ; 

pretty 
pyle ; pillow 
rsecan ; to reach 
rsedan {interpret) ; to 

read 
rsep, r&p ; rope 
rekc ; {smoke) ; reek 
( re&fa {robber) ; reiver 
( re&fian ; be-reave 
rec {care) ; reckless 
rein {clean) ; rinse 
ric {dominion) ; bish- 

op-ric 
rip {harvest) ; ripe, 

reap 
r6d {cross) ; rood 
seed {sated) ; sad 
ssel {yood luck) ; stel- 
ig {lucky) ; seely 
(old Engl.), silly 
(i.e., blessed) 
s&r ; sore, sorry, 

sorrow 
scacan ; to shake 
8c&da,sceado ; shadow 
/ scaf an {scrape) ; to 
\ shave 

j sceaft {a scraped 
\ pole); shaft 
scanca; shank 
scapan, sceapan {to 
form,create)', shape 
{From this comes the 
suffix scipe or scype 
= -ship) 
sceacga {a bush or 

bunch) ; shaggy 
io sceal {I owe) ; I 
Bhall 



( 



sceran ; to shear, 

to share, short 
sceapan {to steal, in- 

Jure) ; scatheless 
sce&wian {to look) ; 

show 
soeoh {perverse) ; 

askew 
sceof an, scuf an ; 

shove, shuffle, 

scuffle 
sceorp {clothing) ; scarf 
scinan ; to slune 
scip ; ship, skipper 
sclr {pure, char) ; 

sheer 

sclr; shire 

scir-gerefa ; sheriff 
sc61u {band) ; shoal 
scrincan ; to shrink 
scrtid {garment) ; 

shroud 
sealt; salt 
secg; sedge 
secgan ; to say 
seld; seldom 
segel; sail 
sencan ; to sink 
se6c; sick 
seolfer; silver 
sleep ; sleep 
slecge {hamfner) ; 

sledge 
sl6p {frock, loose outer 

dress) ; dop shop 
sluma ; slumber 
smeru {grease) ; smear 
snican {creep) ; sneak 
86tJ {truth) ; sooth- 
sayer 
spffiten ; to spit 
sped {prosperity) ; 

speed 
speU {tale) ; gospel 

{i.e., good-spell 
spiwan ; to spew 
sprengan; to sprinkle 
stsef ; staff 
stsfeger; stair 
stearc {strong) * stark, 
starch 
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stelan ; to steal 

stenc ; stench, stink 

steopan {to bereave) ; 
step-son {i.e., or- 
phan 80fi\ step- 
father (orphan^ 8 
father) 

steorra; star 

sticce (portion) ; stick, 
steak 

stidan ; to stick, stitch 

hX\geji{to mount) ; stir- 
rup (i.e., stig-r&p 
:= mounting rope) 

st6c {place) ; names 
in — stoke 

8t6w {place) ; to 
stow away, stew- 
ard {guardian of a 
mansion), names in 
— stow 

streowian ; to strew 

STim {a certain — ) ; 
some-body, &c. 

But^ ; south 

sweart {black) : swar- 
thy 

swelgan ; to swallow 

sweltan {to die) ; swel- 
ter 

sweord ; sword 

swerian ; to swear, 
answer {from and 
rr against) 

swif an {to move quick- 
ly) ; swift 

syllan {to give) ; sell 

tdecan ; to teach 

tsesan {to pluck) ; 
tease 

tendan {to kindle) ; 
tinder 

teotJa {tenth) ; tithe 

tid {tim^) ; tide 

tilian {toprepare) ; till 

}tre6wian {to trust) ; 
to trow ^ 
tre6w^ {confi- 

dence) ; truth, trust 
trog {tub, boat) ; 
trough 



tumbian {to dance) ; 

tumble 
t(in {enclosed ground) ; 

town 
twegen {two) ; twain, 

twin, between, 
* twenty 
wacan, wacian ; to 

wake, watch 
weed {garment) ; 

widow's weeds 
w^pen ; weapon 
I wcer {cautious) ; 
j ware, wary 
( wamian ; to warn 
weescan ; to wash 
j wana {lack) ; want 
\ wanian ; to wane 
wandrian; to wander 
wealcan {to roll, turn) ; 

walk 
VfeB\.d.{forest) ; "Weald, 

Wold 
wealdan {to rule) ; 

wield, Bretwalda 

{governor of the 

Britons) 
wealh {foreign) ; 

"Welsh, walnut 
weard {guard) ; ward 
wed {a pledge) ; to 

wed 
wel, bet, betst ; well, 

better, best ' 
wendan {to turn) ; 

to wend one's way 
V. en {hope), wenan 

{to expect) ; ween, 

overweening 
weoro ; work 
weorpan {to throw, to 

change) ; to warp, 

mouldwarp (t.c, 

mould-caster). 
weor^ ; worth 
weortJan {to become) ; 

* woe worth the 

day,' i.e., *woe be 

to the day ' 
wesan {to be) ; was, 

&c. 



wic {dwelling) ; Aln- 
wick, Greenwich, 
&c. 

wicca, wicce ; witch, 
wicked 

wilcuma {a desired 
guest) ; welcome 

ynht {thing, creature) ; 
wight, whit 

win {war) ; Baldwin, 

Godwin 
/ witan {to know) ; to 
J wit, I wot 
j witnes {knowledge) ; 
I witness 

wi^ {against) with- 
stand ; to DO angry 
with, &c. 

wolcen {cloud) ; wel- 
kin 

w6p {weeping) ; 
whoop 

wor^ {farm) ; Tam- 
worth, &c. 

w6s {juice) ; ooze 

wrsestan {to twist) ; 
wrest, wrestle 

wrecan {to afflict) ; 
wreck, wreak, 
wretch 

"wregan {to accuse) ; 
bewray 

writJa {band); wreath 
to wreathe, writhe 

wyn (joy) ; winsome 

wyrd {fate) ; weird 

wyrhta {workman) ; 
wright 

weor {bad) wyrse, 
wyrrest ; worse, 
worst 

yfel {bad) ; evil, ill 

yrman {to afflict) ; 
harm 

yman ; to run 

!l)encan ; to think 
])incan {to seem) ; 
mBthhikE{i.e., seems 
to me), methought 
{i.e., seemed to me) 
J)e6f ; thief 
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Hrel (hole); drill, 
nostnl (1.0., nose' 
hole 



)>weor {oblique ; 
thwart 

f}>yrr; dry 
J>yT8t; thirst 



pimgaai (to pr$9^ ; 

Hhraag 
yrs&L {slave) ; thral* 

dom. 



Speeimena 0/ Words that have remained unaltered, or kearly so. 



bindan 

box 

brand 

brin^-an* 

bristl 

olimb-<an 

com 

crib 

croft 

crop 

deaf 

dea'S 

dim 

drag-an 

diimb 

dust 

east 

elf 

elm 

end-e 

feU 

find-an 

fortJ 

full 



gift 

gleam 

gold 

grim 

grind-an 

grip-an 

gr6w-an 

great 

he&p 

helm 

help-an 

hem 

hilt or hylt 

horn 

hors 

hunt-ian 

idel 

•JTITI 

land 

leaf 

lust 

man 

melt-an 

mere {lake) 



miss-ian 

mist 

nest 

nor^ 

oft 

open 

o5er 

ram 

rascal {a lean 

deer) 
rest 
sand 
se&m 
send-an 
sett-an 
side 
sing>an 
sitt-an 
slinc-an 
slip-an 
slit-an 
sot 

spend-an 
spill-an 



spnng-axL 

stand-an 

stepp-an 

sting-an 

storm 

spum-an {to 

strike with 

the heel) 
stream 
sup-an 
swing-an 
tell-an 
timber 
turf 
twig 
wan 
web 
west 
will-an 
wind 
winter 
wit 
word 
J)ing l\>Gm 



A last of the principal Latin Words from whiok 
Derivatives are formed in Engli£ai.t 

Acer («A«rp), aoidus («owr),aceibus {bitter) ; acrid, acerbity, acrimony, 

acid. 
Acuo {I sharpen) ; acute, acumen. 
Aedes {house) ; edifice, edify {literally, to build up). 
Aequus {level) ; equal, equation, equator, adequate, equity, iniquity^ 

equiyocate, equinox. 
Aestimo {lvalue) ; estimate, esteem, aim. Aestus.(^t^) ; estuary. 
Aetemus, i.e., aevitemus {of endless duration) ; eternity, eternal. 
Aevum {age) ; coeval, primeval. Agger {heap) ; exaggerate. 
Ager {Jield) ; agriculture, agrarian. 



* The inflmtive termination an is no longer used. 

t In most oases only a few samples of the English deriyatiyes are given. 



Ago {Itei in motum, drive, do) ; SLgeat, act, agile, agitate. 

Alacer {brisk) ; alacrity. 

Alios {pthtr), alter {other of two) ; alien, alibi, alter, alternate. 

Ale (Jnourieh) ; alimony, aliment. Altus (At^A, deep) ; altitude, exalt. 

Ambitio {jffoing round, courting favour^ ; ambition, ambitious. 

Ambulo {I walk) ; amble, somnambulist {i,e^ sleep-walker), 

Amo (/ lope), amicus (Jrimd), amor {love) ; amour, amorous, amicable, 

amiable. 
Amoenus {pleasant) ; amenity. Ampins {large) ; ample, amplify, 
Ango {I choke), anxius, anxious, anxiety, anguish. 
Angulus (corner, bend); angle. 
Anima {breath), animus {mind) ; animate, animal, magnanimoufl, 

animosity. 
Annolus {ring) ; annular. Annus {gear) ; annual, anniversary. 
Anus (old woman) ; anile. Aperio {I open) ; April, aperient, aperture. 
Apis (^) ; apiary. Appello {I call) ; appellatiotn, appellant, appeal. 
Aptns {^ted), apto {I Jit) ; adapt, apt. 
Aqua {water) ; aqueous, aquatic, aqueduct. 
Arbiter {umpire, go-between) ; arbitrate, arbitrary. 
Arbor Itree) ; arbour. Area {chest) ; ark. Arous {bow) ; arc, aroh. 
Ardeo (I bum) ; ardent, ardour, arson. Arduus {steep) ; arduous. 
Arena {sand) ; arena, arenaceous. Azgentum {silver) ; argent. 
ArgUla {clay) ; argillaceous. Arguo {I prove) ; argue, argument. 
Aridus (dry) ; aiid, aridity. Arma {Jittings, arms) ; arms, arm, armour. 
Aro {I plough; arable, earing. Axa {skill) ; art, artist, axtifice. 
Artus {Joint), articulus {little Joint or fastening) ; articulate, article. 
Asinus (ass) ; asinine. Asper {rough) ; ai^rity, exasperate. 
Audax (fiold) ; audacious, audacity. Audio {I hear) ; audience, audible. 
Augeo {I increase) ; augment, auction, author, authority. 
Aumm {gold) ; auriferous. 

Auspex {one who takes omens from birds) ; aospioious, auspices. 
AuTJlium {help) ; auxiliary. 

Avarus (jgreedy) ; avarice, avaricious. Avidus {eager) ; avidify^. 
Avis {bird) ; aviary. Auris {ear) ; aurist, auricular. 
Barba {beard) ; barb, barbed, barber. Beatus (glossed) ; beatitude. 
Bellum {war) ; belligerent, rebel. Bene {well) ; beneficent, benedictiofi. 
Benignus {kind) ; benign. Bestia {beast) ; beast, bestial. 
Bini {two by two) binary. Bis {twice) ; bissextile, bisect. 
Blandus {coaxing) ; bland. Brevis {short) ; brief, brevity. 
Caballus {horse) ; cavalry. 

Cado, sup, casum {I fall) ; cadence, ac-cident, oc-casion, casual. 
Caedo, caesum (/ cut) ; suicide, regicide, incision, concise, cement {i,e., 

caedimentum). 
Calamitas ; calamity. Calcitro (/ kick) ; recalcitrant. 
Calculus {pebble) ; calculate. Calx ; chalk, calcine. 
Callus {hard skin), callosus ; callous. Ciunpus {plain) ; camp, encamp. 
Casideo {I bum or shine), candidus {white) ; candid, incandescent, in- 

cendiary, candle, candour. 
Canis {dog) ; canine. Canna {reed or tube), canalis ; canal, channiL 
Canto (/ sin^) ; chant, incantation. 
Capillus {hair) ; capillary. Carmen {song) ; charm. 
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Capio (/ taki)f oaptils (taken) ; captive, capaoity, accept, conoeptioiit 

recipient, anticipate. 
Caput (head) ; cape, capital, captain, chapter, decapitate, precipitate. 
Garbo [coal) ; carbon, arbonif erous. Career (prison) ;* incarcerate. 

Caro, camis (^5^) ; carnal, incarnate, charnel-house, carnival. 
Carpo (pluck) ; carp. Cams (dear) ; charity. 
Castigo (restrain) ; castigate, chastise. Castus (pure) ; chaste. 
Casus (falling) ; case, casual. Causa ; cause ; excuse, accuse. 
Caveo, cautum (I take care) ; caution. 
Cavus (hollow) ; cave, cavity, excavate. 
Cedo (I go) ; cede, precede, proceed, cession. 
Celeber (frequented) ; celebrate, celebrity. 
Celer (quick) ; celerity. Celo (/ hide) ; conceal. 
Censeo (I Judge) ; censor, censure. Centum (hundred) ; cent, century. 
Cenlrum ; centre, concentrate, centrifugal. 
Cemo, cretum (/ distinguish) ; discern, concern, discreet, secret. 
Certus (rssolved) ; certain, certify. Gesso (I loiter) ; cease, cessation. 
Charta (paper) ; chart, charter, cartoon. 
Cingo (I gird) ; cincture, succinct, precincts. 

Gircum (round) y circus (a circle) ; circle, circulate, circuit, circumference. 
Gista (box) ; chest. Cito (I rouse) ; citation, excite. 
Civis (citizen) ; civil, civic, city (from civitas). 
Clamo (I shout) y clamor; claim, exclaim, clamour. 
Clarus (bright) ; dear, clarify. Classis ; class, classip. 
Claudo, clausum (/ shut) ; close, enclose, exclude, preclude, include. 
Clemens (mild) ; clemency, inclement. 
CHno (I bend) ; incline, recline, declension. 

Clivus (sloping ground) ; declivity. Coelebs (bachelor) ; celibacy. 
Coelum (heaven) ; celestial. Cogito (coagito — I think) ; cogitate. 
Cognosce (I examine, know) ; recognize, cognizant. 
Colo, cultum (I till) ; CTilture, cultivate, colony. 
Color ; colour. Columna ; column. 
Comes (companion) ; concomitant, count. 

Commodus (convenient) ; commodious, commodity, incommode. 
Communis ; common, community. Contra (against) ; counter. 
Gopia (plenty) ; copious. Copulo (I Join together) ; copulative. 
Coquo, coctum (I boil) ; cook, decoction. 

Cor, coTdi8(heari) ; cordial, concord, record. Corona ; crown, coronation. 
Corpus (bodg) ; corps, corpse, incorporate, corporeal, corpulent. 
Cras (to-morrow) ; procrastinate. 

Credo (I believe) ; creed, credulous, incredible, credit. Creo ; create. 
Gresco, cretum (I grow) ; increase, accretion, crescent. 
Crimen (charge) ; crime, criminal. Crispus (curled) ; crisp. 
Crudus (raw) , cmdelis ; cruel, crude. Crusta ; crust. 
Crux (cross) ; crusade, crucify, excruciate. 
Cubo, cumbo (I lie) ; succumb, recumbent. 

Cubitus (a bend, elbow) ; cubit. Culpa (fault) ; inculpate, culpable. 
Culter; coulter. Cumulus (heap) ; accumulate. 
Cupidus (eager) ; cupid, cupidity. 
Gura (care) ; cure, curator, curious, procure, secure. 
Ourro^ cursrua (I run) ; concur, discursive, current, curride, succour* 

course. 
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CuTvus (bent) ; curve. Oustodia (gtMrd) ; custody. 

Damno ,; damn, condemn. Debeo, dcbitum (/ otpe) ; debt, debit. 

Debilis (weak) ; debility. Decern {ten) ; December, decimal, decimate. 

Decens \becoming)f decor, decorus ; decent, decorous. 

Densus ; dense, condense. 

Dens, dentis {tooth) ; dentist, trident, indent. 

Desidero (I long for) ; desire, desiderate. 

Deus {God) ; deity, deify, deodand {to be given to God). 

Dexter {right) ; dexterous, dexterity. 

Dico, dictum {I say) ; contradict, predict, diction, dictate. 

Dies {day) ; diary, diurnal. 

Digitus C finger) ; digit, digital. Dirus ; dire. 

Dignus (worthy) ; condign, dignity, dignify. 

Disco (/ learn) ; disciple, discipline. 

Divido ; divide, division. Divinus ; divine, divination. 

Do, datum {I give) ; dative, add, addition, date. 

Doceo (/ teach) ; docile, doctor, doctrine. 

Dolor {grief) f doleo, {I grieve) ; dolorous, condole. 

Domo (/ tame) ; indomitable. Dono {I present) ; donation, condone. 

Domus {hotMe) ; domicile, domestic, dome. 

Dominus (master) ; dominate, dominant, domineer. 

Dormio {I sleep) ; dormant, dormitory, dormouse (?) 

Dubius {doubtful) ; doubt, dubious, indubitable. 

Duco, ductum (/ lead), dux {leader) ; conduct, duke, adduce, seduce, 
educate. 

Duo {two) ; dual, duet, duel. 

Doras {hard), duro {I harden) ; endure, di;irable, indurate. 

Ebrius {drunken) ; ebriety, inebriate. Edo {I eat) ; edible, esculent. 

Ego (J) ; egotist. Emo {I buy) ; redeem, exempt. 

Eo, ivi, itum (/ go) ; exit, initial, transit, perisH. 

Equus {horse), eques (horseman) ; equine, equerry, equitation. 

Em) (I wander) ; err, error, erroneous, erratic, aberration. 

Esca (food) ; esculent. Examine (/ weigh) ; examine. 

Exemplum ; example, sample. Exerceo ; exercise. 

Expedio (I set free) ; expedite, expedition. 

Experior (I try) ; experiment, expert, experience. 

Faber (mechanic, engineer) ; fabric, fabricate. 

Fabula (little story) ; fable, fabulous. Eacetus (clever) ; facetious, 

Fades (make or appearance) ; face, facial, superficial. 

Fadlis Uasy) ; facile, facility, difficulty, faculty, facilitate. 

Facio (1 make, do) ; fact, faction, affect, infect, defect, deficient, bene- 
factor, manufactory, perfect. 

Fallo (I deceive) ; false, f sol, fallible. 

Fama (report) ; fame, infamous. Familia ; family, familiar. 

Fans (speaking), fatum (what is spoken or decreed) ; infant, fate, fataL 

Fanum (temple) ; fane, profane, fanatic. Fastidium (loathing) , 
fastidious. 

Fatuus (tasteless, silly) ; fatuous, infatuated. Faveo ; favour. 

Febris ; fever, febrifuge, febrile. Fecundus (fertile) ; fecundity. 

Felis (cat) ; feline. FeHx (happy) ; felicity. 
Femina (woman) ; feminine, effeminate. 
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Fendo (J strike) ; defend, offend, o£6enoe, fence. 

Fero (/ bear) ; lertile, infer, defer, arcumf erenoe ; j, trt, la^us ; dilftte, 
translate. 

Ferox ; ferocious, ferocity. Fearum (inm) ; f eEmgiiioas, 

Ferveo (/ boil) ; fervent, fervid, effervesce. 

'Festu»{8olemnyjoi/ful) ; festive, feast. Fibra; fibre. 

Fides (faith) f fido {I trust) ; fidelity, oonfide, perfidy, defy. 

Figo, fixnm [I fasten) ; fix, cnioifix. FLIiufi {son) ; filial, affiliate. 

Findo, fissiun (J cleave) ; fissure, fissile. 

Fingo, fictum {I shape) ; ficticm, figure, feijru. 

Finis (end) ; final, finite, finish, confine, define, infinitiYe. 

Firmus ; firm; confirm, affirm. Fiscus (treasurp) ; fiscal, oosififlOttte. 

Flaccidus ; flaccid. Flagelhxm (seovrsre) ; fiag^iation. 

FlagitiumV^ts^ro^^) ; flagitious. Flagro (/ bum) ; flagrant, oonflagrfffcaODL 

Flamma ; name, inflammation. Flo,flatum (iblow) ; inflsteyflatnieot. 

Flecto (/ bend) ; deflect, inflect, flexible, oircamflex. 

Fligo, flictum (J strike) ; afflict, qpnflict, profligate. 

Flos, flons (Jlower) ; flora, florid, floral, effloresce. 

Flao, fluxum {I flow), fluotus, {wetve) ; flux, fluxion, influence, supop- 
fluous, fluctuate, fluid. 

Fodio, fossum (J dig) ; fosse, fossiL 

Folium {^af) ; foliage, folio, exfoliate, trefoil. 

Fons ; fount, font, fountain. Forma ; form, reform, inform. 

Formido {fear) ; formidable. Fors, f ortuna ; fortune, misfortune. 

Fortis {strong) ; fort, fortify, fortitude, fortress. 

Frango, fractum (J break) ; fragile, frail, in&inge, infraction, re- 
fraction, renractory, fragment, fracture. 

Frater {brother) ; fraternal, fratricide. Fraus, fraudis ; fraud. 

Frequens ; frequent. Frioo (J rub) ; friction. 

Frigus {cold) ; frigid, refrigerate. Frivolus ; frivolous. 

Frons ; front, a&ont, frontispiece. Frugalis ; frugaL 

Fruges, fructus {fruit) , fruor {I enjoy^ ; fruit, fructify, fruition. 

Frustra {in vain) ; frustrate. Fugio {I flee) ; fugitive, refug^. 

Fulgeo (/ lighten) ; refulgent. Fulmen {thunderbolt) ; fukmnate. 

Fumus (smoke) ; fumigate, fume. 

Fundo {I pour) ; found, foundry, refund, confound, confuse, refute. 

Fundus (bottom) ; found, foundation, fundamental, profound. 

Fungor {I discharge) ; function, defunct. Funus ; foneraL 

Fur (thief) ; furtive. Futilis; futile. 

Gfimo {I prattle) ; garrulous. » 

Gelu (ice) ; gelid, congeal, jelly, gelatine. Gtenmia ; gem. 

Gens \raee), gigno {root gen-), / beget ; genus (kind) ; gentile, generate, 
generation, gender, degenerate, general, gentie, genteeL 

Germen {bud) ; germinate. 

Gero, gestum (/ bear) ; gesture, suggest, belligerent, vioe-gerent. 

Glades (tc«) ; glass, glacial, glazier. Glans {kernel) ; gland, glandular. 

Gleba {clod) ; glebe. 

Globus {balh gloz^iero (J make into a ball) ; globe, conglomerate. 

Gloria; glory. 

Gradus {step)^ gradior, gressum {I walk) ; grade, degrade, digresskmi 
oon^ess, transgress, aggression. 
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Grandis {Ittrffij ; grand, aggrandize. Gi«inim; grain. 
Gratia ; grace, grataitous, gratis. Gratus ; grateful, gratitude. 
Gravis {heavy) ; grave, gravitation, grief. 

Grex {Jiock) ; gregarious, congregM^e. Gubemo {I pilot) ; govern. 
Habeo, habitum (/ have) ; have, habit, prohibit. 
Habito {dwell) ; habitation, inhabit. 
Haereo {I stick) ; adhere, adhecdon, hesitate. 
Haeres or heres {heir) ; inherit, hereditaTy. 

Halo {I breathe) ; exhale, in]ia)e. Haurio, hanstum ( / draw) ; exhaust. 
Herba ; herb, nerbaoeous. Hibernus {wintry) ; hibernate. 
Histrio {actor) ; histrionic. Homo {man)y hnmanus ; human, homicide. 
Honestus ; honest. Honor ; honour, honourable, honorary. 
Horreo {I shudder), horror, horridus; horror, hornd, horrify, abhor. 
Hortor ; exhort. Hortus {garden) ; Horticaltare. 
Hospes (guest) ; hospitable, hospice, host. Hostis {enemy) ; hostile, 
Humeo [I am wet) ; humid, humour. 
Humus {ground) ; exhume, humble, humiliate. 
Ignis {Jire) ; ignite, igneous. Ignoro ; ignore, ignorant. 
Imago ; image, imagine. Imbecillu {weak) ; imbecile. Lnbuo ; imbue. 
Impero (/(»>i»maf}^),imp^um; empire, emperor,imperious, imperative. 
Index, indico {I point) ; indicate, indicative. 
Inf erus {low, placed underneath) ; inferior, infernal. 
Ingenium {talent, disposition) ; ingenious. 

Ingenuus {native) ; ingenuous, ingenuity. Insula {island) ; in- 

sular, insulate. 
Integer {whole, sound) ; integral, integrate, integrity. 
Intelligo {I perceive) ; intelligent, in^iellect, Invito ; invite. 
Ira {anger) ; ire, irate^Jrascible. Irrito {I provoke) ; irritate. 
Irrigo ; irrigate. I&rum {agmn) ; reiterate. 
Iter, itineris (Journey) ; itinerant. 
Jaceo (J lie down) ; adjacent. 

Jacio,jactum(/Mrot<?);eject,reject, object, adjective, conjecture, subject. 
Jocufi ; joke, jocular. Jubeo, jussum {I order) ; jussive. 
Judex ; judge, judicious, adjudicate, prejudice. 
Jugum (j/oke) ; conjugal, conjugate, subjugate. 
Jugulum {collar bone) ; jugnlar. 

Jungo, junctum ; jom, joint, juncture, oonjiznctian, injunction. 
Juro (/ swear) ; conjure, jury, perjury. 

Jus (Justice), Justus {Just) ; just, unjust, injury, justify, jurisdiction. 
Juvenis {young) ; juv«iile, junior. Labor ; labour, laborious, laboratory. 
Labor, lapsus sum (J slide) ; lapse, elapse, collapse. 
Lac, lactis {milk) ; lacteal, lactic. Laoero {I mangle) ; lacerate. 
Lacrima {tear) ; lacrimose. Lacns ; lake. 
Laedo, laesum (/ dash or hurt) ; lesion, elide, elition, collision. 
Lamentor ; I lament. Liuigueo, languidus ; langpuid, languish. 
Lapis, lapidis {stone) ; lapidary, dilapidate. Larg^ ; large. 
Lassus {weary) ; lassitude. Lateo {Hie hid) ; latent. 
Latus {broad) ; latitude. Latus, lateris {aide) ; lateral, equilateraL 
Laus, laudis (j>raise) ; laud, laudation, laudable. 
Lavo (I wash); lavatory, lavation, lave. Laxus {loose) ; lax, relax* 
Lego (J send or depute) ; legate, allege, legacy. 
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Lego, lectmn (I gather , choose) ; collect, select, elect, recollect, lecture, 

college, legion. 
Lenis f smooth) ; lenity. Lentns (flexible) ; relent. 
Levis {light), levo (/ lift) ; levity, alleviate, relieve, elevate. 
Lex, legis {law) ; legal, legitimate, legislate. 

Liber {^free) ; liberal, liberate, deliver. Liber {booh) ; library, libel. 
Libo {I pour) ; libation. Libra {balance) ; deliberate, libration. 
Licet (t^ is lawful) ; licence, illicit. Lignum {^wood) ; ligneous, 
liigo (/ tie) ; Hgament, religion, league, allegiance, oblige. 
Limen {threshold) ; eliminate. Lunes, limitis {boundary) ; limit, 
liinea ; line, lineal. liingaa {tongue) ; linguist, language. 
Linquo, lictum {I leave) ; r^inquish, relict, delinquent. 
Liquor, liquidus ; liquor, liquid, liquefy. 
Litera ; letter, literal, illiterate. Lividus {dark blue) ; livid. 
Locus {place), loco {I place) ; locate, local, locomotion. 
Longus; long, lon^tude, elongate. 
Loquor, locutus, (/ speak), loquax; elocution, loquacious, colloquy, 

eloquent. Lucrum {gain) ; lucrative, lucre. 
Ludo, lusum {I play) ; elude, prelude, illude, illusion, ludicrous. 
Lumen {light) ; luminous, illuminate. Luna {moon) ; lunar, lunatic. 
Luo, lutum (/ wash) ; dilute, ablution, diluvial. 
Luslrum {purification) ; lustre, lustrous, lustration, illiistratA 
Lux {lighij ; lucid, elucidate. 

Hacmna; machine. Macula {spot) ; immaculate. 
Magister {master) ; magistrate, magisterial. 

Magnus {great), major {greater) ; magnitude, majesty, majority, mayor. 
Malus {bad) ; malice, malignant, maltreat, malady. 
Mamma {breast) ; mamma, mammalia. 

Mando {commit, enjoin) ; mandate, command, commend, remand. 
Maneo, mansum (J remain) ; mansion, remain, remnant, permanent, 

imminent. 
Manus {hand) ; manual, manufactory, manuscript, maintain, manacle, 
emancipate, manumit. Mare {sea) ; marine, maritime, mariner. 
Mars; martial. Massa; mass, massive. 
Mater {mother) ; maternal, matricide, matron, matrix, matriculate, 

matrimony. Materia {timber, stuff) ; matter, material. 
Maturus {ripe) ; mature, immature, premature. 
Medeor {I heal), medicina ; remedy, medicine, medical. 
Medius {middle) ; mediator, mediocrity, immediate. 
Mel {honey) ; mellifluous. Melior {better) ; ameliorate. 
Membrum ; member, membrane. 
Memor {mindful), memini {I remember) ; remember, memory, memorial, 

memoir, commemorate, comment. Mendax {lying) ; mendacious. 
Mendicus {beggar) ; mendicant, mendicity. 
Mendum {fault) ; amend, mend, emendation. 
Mens, mentis {mind) ; mental, vehement. Mereo meritum (J deserve) ; 

merit. 
Merge, mersum {I plunge) ; immerse, merge, emergency. Merus; mere. 
Merx {wares) ; merchant, commerce, mercer, market, 
Metior, mensus sum {I measure) ; imimense, mensuration, measyure. 
Migro (/ change my abode) ; migrate. 
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Miles, militis (soldier) ; military, militia. 

Mille (thousand) ; mile, millenium, million. 

Minister (servant) ; minister, ministry. 

Minor (less), minuo (/ lessen) ; diminish, minor, minority, mintito. 

Mirus (wonderful) miror (I admire) ; admire, miracle. 

Misceo, mixtmn, (/ mix) ; miscellany, promiscuous. 

Miser (tor etched) ; miser, miserable, misery commiserate. 

Mitigo; mitigate. 

Mitto, missum (I send) ; emit, admit, permit, promise, mission, missile. 

Modus (measure) ; mode, mood, model, moderate, modest, modulation. 

Mola ; mill-stone, meal, molar, immolate, emolument (the miller's per- 
quisite). Mollis (soft) ; emollient, mollify, mollusk. 

Moneo, monitum (I warn) ; admonish, monument, monster, monitor. 

Mons, mentis ; mount, mountain, surmount, dismount, promontory. 

Monstro (I show) ; demonstrate. Morbus (disease)] morbific, morbid. 

Mordeo, morsum (I bite) ; remorse, morsel. ^ 

Mors, mortis, (death) ; mortal, mortuary. Mos, moris (custom) ; moral. 

Moveo, motiim (I move), mobilis, momentum; move, motive, moment, 
mobility, emotion. Mula ; mule. 

Multus (mani/); multitude, multiform, multiple, multiply (plico, -plex). 

Mundus (world) ; mundane. 

Munio (I fortify) ; munition, ammunition, muniment. 

Munus, muneris (gift, share) ; remunerate, immunity. 

Murus (wall) ; mural, intramural. 

Musa (mtise) ; music, amuse, museum. Mutilus (maimed) ; mutilate. 

Muto (I change) ; mutable, mutatien, commute, transmute. 

Narro ; narrate, narrative. Nasus (nose) ; nasal. 

Nasoor, natus sum (/ am bom) ; nascent, natal, native, nation, cognate, 
nature, natural. 

Navis (ship) ; naval, navigate, navy. Nauta (sailor) ; nautical, nautilus. 

Necesse ; necessary, necessitude, necessity. 

Necto, nexum (/ tie) ; connect, annex. Nef as (wickedness) ; nefarious. 

Nego (I deny) ; negation, renegade. Negotium, (business) ; negotiate. 

Nervus (string) ; nerve, enervate. Neuter (not either) ; neuter, neutral. 

Niger (black) ; negro. Nihil (nothing) ; annihilate. 

Noceo (I hurt) ; innocent, noxious, innocuous. 

No-sco, notum (I know) ; no-men (name), no-bilis (noble) ; noun, name, 
nominate, nominal, noble, ignoble, ignominy, note, notation, 
notion, notice. Non (not) ; non-entity, non-age. 

Norma (rule) ; normal, enormous. Novem (nine) ; November. 

Novus (new) ; novel, innovate, renovate, novice. 

Nox, noctis (night) ; nocturnal, equinox. 

Nubo (I marry) ; nuptial, connubial. Nudus (naked) ; nude, denude. 

Nullus (none) ; ftullity, nullify, annul. 

Numerus (number) ; numeral, enumerate. 

Nuntio (I announce) ; nuncio, announce, renounce, renunciation. 

Nutrio (l nourish) ; nutritious, nutriment. Nutrix, nurse. 

Nympha ; nymph. Oblivio (from liv-idus) ; oblivion. 

Obliquus; oblique. Obscoenus ; obscene. Obscurus (dark) ; obscure. 

Occulo, occultum (I hide) ; occult. 

Ocoupo (I lay hold of) ; occupy, occupation. 



Octo {eight) ; octave, octavo, October. , 

OcTilus (eyef bud) ; ocular, ociilist, imooulate. 

Odium {hatred) ; odious, odium. 

Odor {ameWjf oleo {1 smelt) ; odour, odorous, redolence, olfactory. 

Officium {duty, btisinese) ; office, officious. Oleum {oit) ; oleaginous. 

Omen ; ominous, abominate. 

Omnis {all) ; onm^tent, omnibus {for all). 

Onus, onens {load) ; onerous, exonerate. Opacus {shaded) ; ojpaqjoB, 

Opinor (/ think) ; opine, opinion. Optimus {best) ; optimist. 

C^to (/ desire) ; option, adopt. Opus, operis {work) ; operate. 

Orbis {circle) ; orb, orbit, exorbitant. 

Ordo, ordinis {order) ; ordinate, ordain, ordinary. 

Orior, ortus sum (J rise) ; orient, origin, abortive. 

Oro (/ speak) ; orator, oracle, adore, inexorable. 

Os, oris {face) ; oral. Osculor {I kiss) ; oscillate. 

Ovum {effff) ; oviparous, oval. 

Paciscor, pactus sum (/ make an agreement) ; pact, compact. 

Pagina ; page. Pagus {village) ; pagan, peasant. 

Pallium {cloak) ; pall, palliate. 

Pallor {paleness) ; paUeo, {lam pale) ; pallor, pallid. Pabna; pahn. 

Palpo {I stroke) ; palpable, palpitate. 
Palus {stake) ; pale, paHsade, impale. 

Pando, pansum and passum (J spread) ; expand, expanse, compass. 
Pango, pactum {I fasten) ; compact, impinge. 
Panis {bread) ; pantry. Par {equal) ; parity, peer, compare. 
Parco, parsum (/ spare) ; parsimony. Pareo {I appear) ; apparent. 
Pario (/ bring forth) ; parent, viviparous. 

Paro {I prepare) ; impair, repair, prepare, compare, comparative. 
Pars, partis {part) ; partition, impart, party, particle, participle, parse, 
particular, bipartite. Pasco, pastum {I feed) ; pasture, repast, 
pastor. Passus {stride^ aee panda) ; pace. 
Pateo (/ lie open) ; patent. 

Pater {father) ; paternal, patron, patrimony, patrician, patristic. 
Patria {country) ; patriot, expatriate. 
Patior, passus sum (/ suffer) ; patient, passion, passive. 
Pauper {poor) ; pauper, pauperism. Pavio (/ ram tight) ; pave, pavement. 
Pax, pacis {peace) i pacific. 
Pecco (/ sin) ; peccant, impeccable, peccadillo. 
Pectus, pectoris {breast) ; pectoral, expectorate. 
Peculium {private property) ; peculiar, peculation. 
Pecunia {money) ; pecuniary. Pellis {skin) ; peltry. 
PeUo, pulsum (/ drive) ; compel, repel, repulse, pulse, pulsation. 
Pendeo (/ hang)^ pendo, pensum, (/ hang or weigh) ; depend, expend, 
pension, pensive, recompense, pendulum, compensate, perpen- 
dicular, pensile. Pene {almost) ; peninsula. 
Penetro {I pierce) ; penetrate. 

Penuria \want) ; penury, penurious. Perdo {I lose) ; f)erditioB. 
Persona {mask) ; person. 

Pes, pedis {foot) ; pedal, pedestrian, impede, expedite, biped. 
Pestis {plague) ; pest, pestilence. 
Peto, petitum {ask, seek) ; petition, compete, repeat, appetite. 
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Pingo, pietum (pot'ft^) ; depict, picture, pigment, Piots. 

Pilo (J steal) ; pillage, compile. Pisois (Jish) ; piacatoiy. 

Pius {dutiful) ; pious, piety, pity, expiate. 

Placeo {I please) ; placid, placable, complaisant, pleasant. 

Plango ; corn-plain, plaint. Planta ; plant, plantation. 

Hanus (level) ; plane, plain, explain. 

Plaudo {I clap) ; applaud, applause, plaudit, plausible. 

Plebs (commonalty) ; plebeian. \ 

Plecto, plexus (7 weave) ; domplex, perplex. 

Pleo (ljilt)y plenus {full) ; plenary, complete, replete. 

Plico {I fold) ; implicate, apply, application, comply, reply, supplicatOi 

suppliant, duplicity,double,complex, pliable, surpUce,accomplioe. 
Ploro (/ weep) ; deplore, explore. Pluma ; {dume. 
Plumbum {lead) ; plumber, plummet. 
Plus, pluris {more) ; plural, surplus. 

Poena {fine) ; penal, punitiYe, punish, repent, penance, penitent. 
Polio ; polish, polite. 

Pondus, ponderis {weight) ; pound, ponderous, preponderate, ponder. 
Pono, positum {I place) ; impose, repose, deposit, compound, position, 

component. Pons (hridffe) ; pontoon. 
Populus (people) ; popular, depopulate, public, publish. 
Porcus (hop) ; pork. 
Porta (door) ; portal, portico, porthole. 

Porto (I carry) ; exjwrt, portable, support. Portua ; port. 
Possum (I can) ; possible, potent. 

Post (fl/if«r) ; posterity. Postis; post. Postulo (J rflwwam?); postulate. 
Prseda (pltmder) ; predatory, depredation, prey. 
Pravus (crooked) ; depraved. 

Precor (I pray) ; deprecate, precarious (depending on>ienireaty), 
Prehendo (I grasp) ; apprehend, apprehension. 
Premo, pressun^ (I press) ; express. 
Primus (^rst) ; prime, primitiTe, primeval, primrose. 
Princeps (prince) ; principal, principle. Pristinus ; pristine. 
Privo II deprive, make separate) ; deprive, private, privacy, privy. 
Probo (I approve, make good) ; prove, probe, probation, probable, reprobate. 
Probus (honest, good) ; probity. Probrum (a shameful act) ; opprobrious. 
Promptus, from promo (ready) ; prompt, promptitude. 
Pronus ; prone. Propago ; propagate. 

"Piope (near), proximus (nearest) ; propinquity, proximate, proximity. 
Proprius (one's own) ; proper, property, propriety, appropriate. 
Prurio (litch) ;, prurient. Pudor (shame), pudet; impudent. 
Puer (boy) ; puerile. Pugil (boxer) ; pugilist. 
Pugna (fght), pugno (I fight) ; pugnacious, impugn, repugnance. 
Pnlmo (lungs) ; pulmonary. Pulpa ; pulp. 
Pungo, punctum (I prick) ; pungent, puncture, punctuation, expunge, 

point, appoint. Puppis (stern) ; poop. 
Pupus, pupulus, pupillus (a little boy) ; puppet, pupil. 
Purgo (/ cleanse) ; purge, purgatory. 
Purpura ; purple. Purus ; pure, purify. 
Puto (I cut, calculate, think) ; amputate, compute, count, repute, 

depute, putative. Putris (rotten) ; putrid, putrefy. 



Qiiaero, qnacHitum (/ leth) ; qneation, inquire, require, qiier7, qnest, 

exquisite, inquest. Qualis (of ichich kin^ \ quality, qiuilif j. 
Qnuitua {how greet) ; guaotitj. 
Qu&tiu, qu&aeum (cutio, ousaum in cempovnds, I thBhe or strike) 

quaefa, peretission, discuse. 
Quataor [fiur), quartua (fuurth), quadra (tqaare) ; quart, quarto, 

quarter, quodratnire, quadrant, quadratic. 
QueroT {I complnia] ; querulous. Quieg, quietis {rint) ; quiet, 

acquiesce. 
Quinque [five) ; qniutessence. Radius frorf, rnj/) ; radius, radiate. 
Radii, radicis (root) ; radish, radical, eradicate. 
Rado, rasura {/ tcrape) ; erase, razor, abrade. 
RamuB {branch) ; ramification. 
Kapio, raptum (JsnoiirA) ; rapid, rapture, rapine, rapacious, ravish, 

ravage, caTen, ravenous. Rarus {thin) ; rare, rarefy. 
Eatio {reckooing, zalculation, prBpertirin) ; reason, ratiocination, ratioDSj, 

ration. Ratns {nekontd, Jixed) ; ratify, rate. 
RegO, rectum {I make atrmglit); regular, direct, erHOt, regent, regimen, 

regiment, rector, rectify. 
Rei, regis {king ; not the same root as the last) ; regal, regicide : 

Eijfnura; reign, regnant, interregnum. 
Rqwrio {I find) \ repertory. Repo (/ creep) ; reptile. 
Rea {thmg) i reij, republio. Rete {net) ; retina, reticule. 
Rideo, risum (/ lajtgK) ; dorido, risible, ridicule, ridiculous. 
Rigeo (/ am stiff) -, rigid, ri^ur. 

Bigo {/ KaUr) ; irrigate, irriguous. Ritas ; rite, ritual. 
Rivna {brook), riviilis (Anrm.o ike same brook in common) ; river, rival, 

derive, arrive, rivulet. 
Robur {oat, strength) ; robust, corroborate. 
Rodo, roaum {I gnatc) ; corrode, corrosion. 

Eogo {I ask) ; arrogate, derogate, rogation, pnwogTie. Rosa; rose. 
Rota {wheet) ; rotate, rotary. Botondoa ; round, rotund, rotundity. 
Hudis {untaught) ; mde, erudite, rudiment. Ruga {icriiikle) ; cor- 

Rnminare (to chem the cinf) ; ruminate. Rumor ; rumour. 

Rumpo, ruptum (7 break) ; rupture, abrupt, eruption, corrupt, bank- 
rupt. 

Ruo (I rush) ; ruin. Russatua {dyed red) ; ruaset. 

Rus, runs {eotintry) ; rustic, ruruJ. Saccus ; sack. ■ 

Sacer (miiTerf), aacerdos {prietC]; aacred, sacrajnent, sacrifice, conse- 
crate, sacerdotal, sacristan. 

Sagai (knoming) ; sage, sagadoua, preaage. 

Sal; salt, saline, salar; {properly an allowance for salt). 

fialio, saltum, in eompoimds, sultum (7 leap) ; salient, oasait, awftnltt 
salmon (iie leaping fiih), desultory, eiult, insult, saltatory, 

Salus, salulia [safett)) ; salute, salutary. 

Saluber ; aalubrions. Salvus {safe) ; salvation, salve, salvo, saviour, 

Sancio, sanctum (7 coniccratc) ; sanction, 

Sanctus (holy) \ saint, sanctify. 

Sanguis, sangninis {blood) : aangninary, sanguine, consanguinity, 
Sana (ImaJts lound) ; aanfttive, saiatory. 
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Sanns {sound) ; sane, sanity, sanitary. 

Sapio (J tastey am wise), sapor (taste) ; sayonr, sapient, insipid. 

Satelles (attendant) ; satellite. 

Satis (enough) y sator (full), satio (IJUl) ; satiate, satiety, saturate, 

satisfy. 
Scando (I dimh) ; scan, scansion, ascend, descend, condescend. 
Scindo, scissum (/ split) ; rescind, abscissa, scissors. 
Scintilla (spark) ; scintUlate. 

Scio (I know) ; science, prescience, omniscience, conscious. 
Scribo, scriptum (I write) ; scribe, describe, scripture, postscript. 
Scrupulus (a little pebble) ; scruple, scrupulous. 
Scrutor (J examine) ; scrutiny, inscrutable. 

Seco, sectum (I cut) ; sect, section, insect, dissect, segment, secant. 
Seculum (age^ world) ; secular. 
Sedeo, sessum (/ sit), sido (I set)^ sedo (I settle) ; session, sedentary, 

sedulous, sediment, assess, possess, preside, subside, assiduous, 

consider, sedate. 
Semi (half) ; semicircle. Senex (old-^nan) ; senile, senior, senate. 
Sentio (I feel, think), sensus (feeling) ; sentient, scent, sentence, assent, 

sense, sensual, sensitive. 
Sepelio (I bury), sepulcrum; sepulture, sepulchre. 
Septem (sevei^ ; September, septennial. 
Sequester (an umpire) ; sequestrate, sequestered. 
Sequor, secutus (I follow), secundus (following) ; sequence, sequel, 

consequent, persecute, second. 
Sero, sertum (I set in a row) ; insert, exert, desert, series, sermon. 
Semen (seed) ; seminary, disseminate. Serus ; sere. 
Servus (slave), weirdo (I serve), servo (I watch or preserve) ; serf , servile, 

servitude, servant, servitor, pmserve, observe, deserve. 
Sidus (star) ; sidereal. 

Signum ; sign, signify, signal, resign, design, assignation. 
Sileo (/ am silent) ; sUent, silence. Silva (wood) ; sylvan. 
Similis (like) ; similar, assimilate, resemble, semblance, simulate. 
Simul (together) ; simultaneous, assemble. Sincerus; sincere. 
Singuli (one by om) ; single, singular. Sinister ; sinister. 
Sinus {)>er^) ; sine, sinuous. 
Sisto (/ stop, I stand) ; consist, insist, resist, assist. 
Socius (companion) ; social, society. Sol (sun) ; solar, solstice. 
Solemnis (annual, festive) ; solemn. Solidus ; solid, solder. 
Sollicito ; solicit. Solor ; con-sole, solace. 
Solum (ground) ; soil. Connected perhaps with this, ia the root sul pr 

sil in exsul (exile) ; consul (consuf); counsel. The root is really 

identical with sed or sid in sedeo and sido. 
Solus (alone) ; solo, solitude. 

Solve, solutum (I loMen) ; solve, solution, dissolute. 
Somnus (sleep) ; somnolent. Sopor (sleei>) ; soporific. 
Sonus ; sound, sonorous, consonant. Sordes (dirt) ; sordid. 
Spargo, sparsum (I strew) ; sparse, disperse. 
Spatium ; space, spaciors, expatiate. 
Specie, spectum (/ look), species (appearance, kind) ; special, specious, 

respect, aspect, s^jectator, speculate, despise, fospioion. 
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Spemo (J r^'eet) ; spnm. Spero (J hope) ; despair, desperate. 
Spiro {I breathe), spiritos (breath) ; spirit, aspire, conspire. 
Splendeo (I shine) ; splendour, splendid. Spolium ; spoil, spoUatiozi. 
8pondeo, sponsunx (J promise^ bargain) ; sponsor, spouse, respond, 

response, despond. Stagnus {standing) ; stagnant, stagnate. 
Stella {star) ; constellation, stellar. Bterilis ; sterile. 
Stemo, stratum (J throw down, spread) ; prostrate, consternation. 
Stilla {drop) ; distil. Stilus ; style. Stimulus {goad) ; stimulate. 
Stipendium Cpay) ; stipend, stipendiary. Stirps {root) ; extirpate. 
Sto, statum {I stand) ; station, stature, stable, distant, ol^tacle, super* 

stition, armistice, substance, substantive. 
Statuo {I set up) ; statue, statute, constitute. Strenuus ; strenuous* 
Stringy, strictum {I tighten) ; stringent, strain, constrain, strict, strait. 
Strangulo {I strangle), 

Struo, structum {I pile up) ; construct, destroy, destruction, construe* 
Studium {zeal, eagerness), studeo {I-am eager) ; study, student. 
Stupeo (/ am amazed) ; stupid. 
Suadeo, suasum (/ advise) ; suasion, x>er6uade. 

SubUmis {raised aloft) ; sublime, sublimate. Subtilis ; subtile, subtle. 
Sudo (J sweat) ; exude. 
Sum {lam), root es, ens (being) ; entity, present, absent. Futurus {about 

to be) ; future. Summus {highest) ; sum,, summit, consummate. 
Sumo, sumptum {I take) ; assume, consume, consumption. 
Super (adot'd), superus (Mjt7j9^r), supremus {highest); superi(nr, supreme, 

supernal. Supinus {on the back) ; supine. 
Surge, surrectum (J rise) ; surge, resurrection, insurrection. 
Tabula {board) ; table, tablet, tabular, tabulate. 

Taceo {lam silent) ; tacit,reticence, taciturn. Taedium {disgust) ; tedious. 
Tango, taotum {I touch) ; tact, contact, tangiWe, contagion, contiguous, 

attain, pertain, attach. Taxo ; tax, taxation. 
Tardus {slow) ; retard, tardy. 

Tego, tectum (J cover) ; protect,, integument, detect. 
Temere {rashly) ; temerity. Temno {I demise) ; contemn, contempt 
Tempero (/ moderate) ; temperate, temper. 
Templum ; temple, contemplate. * 

Tempus, temporis {time) ; temporal, temporary, tense. 
Tendo, tensum (I stretch) ; contend, intend, tense, intense, tension. 
Teneo, tentum (J hold) ; tenant, tenure, tenaceous, tenour, retain, con- 
tain, content, retinue, tendril, continuous. Tener ; tender. 
Tento or tempto (J try) ; tempt, attempt, temptation. 
Tenuis {thin) ; tenuity. Tepeo (/ am warm) ; tepid. 
Terminus {boundary) ; term, terminate, exterminate, determine. 
Tero, tritum {I rub) ; trite, contrition, attrition, detriment. 
Terra {earth) ; terrestrial*, terrene, inter, terrier, terrace. 
Terreo {I frighten) ; terrify, terrible, terror, deter. 
Testis {witness) ; testify, testimony, attest, d^st, protest. 
Texo, textum (/ weav^ ; text, context, texture, textile. 
Timeo {I fear) ; timid. Torpeo (/ am numb) ; torpid. 
Torqueo, tortum {I twist) ; torsion, contort, contortion, torture, torment. 
Torreo, tostum {I parch) ; torrid, toast. Totus {whole) ; tot&L 
liraho, tractum (/ drawS ; tracto (/ handle)] treat, tract, contraoty 

attract, tractable, craoiate. Tranquillus; tranquU. 
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Tremo (7 tremble) ; iremotiT, iremulons, tremendons. 

Trepido {lam in disorder); l^epidation. 

Tres, tria {fhree) ; trefoil, trident, trinity. ^ Tribuo {IassigrC)\ tribute. 

Tribus; tnbe, tiibune. Triumpbus; triumph. 

Trade, troeum {I thrust) ; extrude, intrusion. Trunous; trunk, truncated. 

Tueor (I protect) ; tuition, tutor. 

Tumeo (J swell) ; tumid, tumour, tumult, contumely, tomb. 

Tuber (a staelling) ; protuberance, tubercle. 

Tundo, tusum (J thump) ; contusion. 

Turba (mob) ; turbulent, turbid, disturb. Turpis {fout) ; turpitude. 

Uber (udder) f exuberant. Ubique {everf^where) ; ubiquity. 

Ulcus, ulceris (sore) ; ulcer, ulceration. 

Ultra {beyond), ulterior {further), ultimus {furthest) ; ulterior, ultimate, 

penult. Umbra {shade) ; umbrage, umbrageous, umbrella. 
Uncia {a twelfth part) ; ounce, inch, uncial, unciary. , 

Unguo, unctum {I anoint) ; unguent, ointment, unction. . 
Unda {wave), undare {to rise in waves) ; abound, redound, abundant, 

inundate. 
Unus {one)\ imion, unity, unit, triune, uniform, universe, uniyersal, 

unique. 
Urbs {city) ; urban, urbane, suburb. 
Urgeo {I press) ; urge, urgent. Uma ; um. 
Uro, ustum (/ burn) ; combustion. 

Utor, usus sum (/ use) ; use, usage, utility, usury, usurp. 
Uxor {wife) ; uxorious. Vacca {cow) ; vaccine, vaccination. 
Vaco (J am unoccupied) ; vacant, vacation, vSlcate, vacuum, evacuate. 
Vado, vasum {I go) ; invade, evade, invasion, wade. 
Vagor (J wander), vagus {wandering)-, vague, vagrant, vagabond, 

extravagant. 
Valeo (/ am strong) ; valid, valour, value, avail, prevail, prevalent, 

valedictory. 
Vallis ; vale, valley. Vallus {stake) ; circumvallatlon. 
Vanufl (empty) ; vain, vanity. Varius ; various, variegate. 
Vapor (steam) ; vapour, evaporate. Vas {pot\; vessel, vascular. 
Vastus {desolate) ; vast, waste, devastate. 
Veho, vectum (I carry) ; convey, convex, inveigh, vehicle. 
Velio, vulsum \l pluck) ; convulse, revulsion. 
Velum {covering) ; veil, reveal, develop, envelop. Vena ; vein. 
Vendo (/ sell) ; vend, venal. Venenum {poison) ; venom. 
Veneror (/ worship) ; venerate, revere. 
Venio, ventum {I come) ; convene, venture, convent, advent, prevent, 

revenue, convenient, covenant. 
Venter {belly) ; ventral, ventriloquist. Ventus {wind) ; ventilate. 
Verbum {word) ; verb, verbal, proverb. 

Vergo {I incline) ; verge, converge. Vermis {worm) ; vermicular, vermin. 
Verto, versum (iturn) ; verso (/ turn) ; v^rse, version, convert, divoroe, ' 

adverse, advertise, perverse, universe, vortex, vertical. 
Verus (true) ; verity, verify, aver. 
Vestis {garment) ; vest, vesture, vestry, invest. 
Vetus {old) ; inveterate, veteran. 
Vexo (/ harass) ; vex, vexation. Vibro ; vibrate. 

q2 
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Via (road) ; de-mte, obTiatQ, pervions, triviaL 

Vicifl (change) ; yiciaffltncLe, yicar, -vicarious, viceroy. 

Vicinus {neighbour) ; yiomity. 

Video, Tisiim (J see) ; visible, vision, provide, revise, visage, pzndence, 

providence, survey, invidious, envy. 
ViUs {cheap) ; vile, vilify. Villa [eov/ntry house) ; villa, village. 
Vinco, victum {I conquer) ; ^ictor, vanquish, victim, convince, convict. 
Vindex {avenger) ; vindicate, vindictive. 
Vir {man)y virtus {manliness) ; virtue, virago, triumvir, virile. 
Vis (force) ; violent. Viscus ; viscera, eviscerate. 
Vita {life) ; vital. Vitium {fault) ; vice, vicious, vitiate. 
Vitrum {glass) ; vitreous, vitrify, vitriol. 
Vivo, victum (J live) ; revive, vivify, vivacious, victuals. 
Voco (/ calfjf vox {voice) ; voice, vocal, vocation, invocate, convoke, 

provoke, vowel, vocabulary. Volo {I fig) ; volatile. 
Volo (J will) ; voluntary, volunteer, bene volemit, voUtion. 
Volupis (delightful) ; voluptuous. 

Volvo, volutum {I rolVj ; revolve, volume, revolution, voluble, volute. 
Vomo ; I vomit. Voro (I devour) ; voracious, devour, carnivorous. 
Voveo, votum (Ivow) ; vote, votive, votary, devote, devout. 
Vulg^ {common people) ; vulgar, divulge, vogue, vulgate. 
Vulnufl {ifiouiuf)\ vulnerable. ' 
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List of the principal Greek Words Derivatives from which 
have been adopted into English. 

*A776Xoj (angelos, messenger) ; angel, eyangelist. 

*Aytos (sacred) ; hagiology. Ayuyri {leading) ; synagogue. 

A7wif [struggle) ; agony, antagonist. ASo/iar {steeC) ; adamant, diamond. 

Ai7f> {air) ; aeronaut, aerostation. M\ov {contest) ; athlete, athletic. 

hiBvp {sky) ; ether, ethereal. Aliia {blood) ; haemorrhage. 

AiPiy/xa {riddle) ; enigma. Alpriaris {choice) ; heresy, heretic. 

AicOrio'is {perception) ; aesthetics. AKoSn/ifia ; academy. 

Ak/iti {point) ; acme. AKo\ovdfa> {I follow) ; acolyte or acolyth. 

Ajcomt {I hear) ; acoustics. AKpoaofxai {I listen) ; acroamatic. 

AKpos {top) ; acropolis. AKKos {other) ; allopathy. 

AKKtiKoi {one another) ; parallel. AA^a {a) ; alphabet. 

A/tt^t (on both sides) ; amphibious, amphitheatre. 

Avefios {wind) ; anemometer. Ai^Oo; {/lower) ; anthology. 

AvBpa^ {coal); anthracite. AvBpomos {man)\ anthropology, philanthropy. 

A^tufia {clainiy demand) ; axiom. Apicros {bear) ; arctic. 

AptBfios {number) ; arithinetic. Apioros {best) ; aristocracy. 

'Apfiovia ; harmony. Aprripia ; artery. 

Apxn {rule, beginning) ; monarch, archangel, architect. 

AoKeco {I exercise) ; ascetic. Acrrrip {star) ; astral, asteroid, astronomy. 

A« {I breathe) ; asthma, atmosphere. Avtos {self) ; autograph, autocrat. 

BaAAw {I throw), fioXri, fi\rifM; hyperbole, parable, emblem, symbol. 

Batrra, ^irTi(a ; baptize. Bappapos {not Greek) ; barbarous. 

Bapos {weight) ; barometer. Bcuris {treading, support) ; base, basis. 

Bij9Aioi/ (iooA;) ; Bible, bibliopole. Bios {life) ; biography, amphibious. 

BXaffiprifjita ; ijlasphemy. BofiPv^ {silk-worm) ; bombazine. 

BoTovri {grass) ; botany. Bpo7xos {wiiidpipe) ; bronchitis. 

rjj {earth) ; apogee, geography, geology. ToXa (mtVA;) ; galaxy. 

rofios {marriage) ; bigamy. Taarrip {belly) ; gastric, gastronomy. 

Tfvos {race) ; genealogy. rt7oj ; giant, gigantic. 

TXaxnra (tongue) ; gloss, glossary. T\v<t>w {carve) ; hieroglyphic 

TvMfjiMv {pointer) ; gnomon, physiognomy. 

Tpatpw {I write) ; grammar, telegraph, graphic, paragraph. 

TvfiyaCco {I exercise) ; gymnastic. Twvtj {woman) ; misogynous. 

AaKTvKos {finger) ; dactyl. Aatfioav {divinity) ; demon. 

Aeiyfia {pointing) ; paradigm. Atxa {ten) ; decalogue. 

Atv^pov {tree) ; denAx)logy. Arifxos {people) ; democracy. 

Atatra {way of living) ; diet. AiSour/ccv (/ teach) ; didactic 

Aiir\<»fjLa {anything folded) ; diploifia. Aoyfia {opinion) ; dogma, dogmatic 

Aofa {opinion, glory) ; orthodox, doxology. 

ApoM {I act) ; drastic, drama. Apofios {running) ; hippodrome*- 

Awa/iis {power) ; dynamics, dynasty. *E8pa {seat) ; cathedral. 

E0VOS {race) ; ethnic, heathen, ethnology. E6os {custom) ; ethics. 

EtSoy {form); kaleidoscope, cjcloid, &c. 

Ef8»\oi' (image) ; idol, idolatry. Etxtfv {image) ; iconoclast. 

Eioupfia {dissimulation) ; irony. EKcurriKos {that may be driven) ; elastic. 

E\€nfio(rvyri (pity) ; eleemosynary. 'EWriv (Greek) ; Hellenic. 

*Ev {one) ; hyphen. Ev^v {within) ; endogenous. 

Evrepa {entrails) ; dysentery. 'E| {six) ; hexagon. 
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E|« (outside) ; ezoterio. 'Exra {seven) ; heptarohy. 

^pyov (work) ; energy, metallurgy. 

Efnjfios (solitary) ; eremite, hermit. 

*Erfpos (other) ; heterodox, heterogenebns? Ervfxos (true) ; etymology. 

Ew (well); eulogy, euphony. Ex« (I hold); epoch. 

ZtavTi (girdle); zone. Z«ov, f»5iov (a»«ma^^ ; zoology, zoophyte, zodiac. 

*Hyti(ri5 (leading) ; exegesis. HK^Krpov (amber) ; ^ectricity. 

*li\tos (sun) ; heliacal, heliotrope. *li fitpa (day) ; ephemeral* 

*Hfii (half); hemisphere. *HfH»s; hero. 

^Xnt VX^ (sound) ; echo, catechize. 

Btaofiou (I behold) ; theatre, theory, theorem. 

eavfia (wonder); thaumatrope. B*os (God); theology, theism, enthuaiasi. 

Btpfios (heat) ; thermometer, isothermal. 

©epoT€u« (/ heal) ; therapeutics. 

Bt<ris, 6ejj.a (placing); anathema, antithesis, epithet, theme. 

Briiai (box) ; hypothecate, apothecary. Bvixos (mind) ; enthymeme* 

I5«a (jfhrm); idea. 

iStos (peculiar) ; iStarrTjj, iSiufM ; idiom, idiot, idiosyncrasy. 

*Upos (sacred) ; hierarch, hieroglyphic. *l\apos (cheerful) ; hilarity. 

*Iinroj (horse) ; Philip, hippopotamus. 

l<ros (equal); isomorphous, isochronous, isosceles (<ric€Xoj=leg). 

'IffTopia (investigation) ; history, story. IxBvs (fish) ; ichthyology. 

Ka\€<»> (I call) ; €KK\riaui; ecclesiastic. 

Ka\os (beautiful) ; koWos (beauty) ; calligraphy, calotype, caHsthenic. 

KaAi/irro) (J hide) ; apocalypse. Kadapos (pure) ; cathartic. 

KoKos (bad) ; cacophonous. Kavuv (rule) ; canon, canonicaL 

KavcrriKos (burning) ; caustic. Ktinpov (point) ; centre. 

iHKifia (slope) ; climate. K\if(a| (ladder) ; climax, climacteric 

KXivoo (I bend) ; incline, enclitic. Koivos (common) ; epicene. 

Ko7x^ (cockle) ; conchology. 

Kofffj^os (world) ; cosmical, microcosm. Ko/irrnis (long-haired) ; comet. 

Kpaytoy \skull) ; cranium. Kparos (strength) ; autocrat, democrat. 

Kpiyu) (I judge) ; KpuriSy KpniKos ; critic, crisis, hypocrisy. 

KpvcndKKos (ice) ; crystal. Kpuirrw (/ hide) ; apocrypha, crypt. 

KvkKos [circle); cycle, cycloid, cyclopaedia. 

KvXivZpos (roller) ; cylinder. KwjSoy ; cube. Kvoav (dog) ; cynic. 

KvpiaKos {belonging to the Lord); church. Kod/aos {festivity); encomium. 

Kotuos ; cone. A€7w (»ay, choose) ; eclectic. 

Ae^is (speech) ; lexicon, dialect. Ao/i/3ai/« (I take) ; epilepsy, syllable. 

Aciirw (/ leave) ; ellipse, eclipse. Acixv ; Hchen. 

AfiTos {belonging to the people) ; liturgy. 

AiOos {stone) ; lithography, lithic. 

Aoyos (speech f reason) ; logic, dialogue, syllogism. 

Avpa ; lyre, lyric. Avta (loosen) ; paralysis. Mayos ; Magian, magic 

Mcucpos {long) ; macrocosm. Madrifia {learning) ; mathematics. 

MopTws {witness) ; martyr. MeXov {black) ; melancholy. 

M«Xo$ {tune); melody. McraWoy; metal. / 

Mtrpoy (measure) ; meter, barometer. Mrirrip (mother) ; metropolis. 

M-nxcarn {contrivance) ; mechanics. Miouva (I pollute);' miasma. 

Viiicpos {small) ; microscope. M/fios (imitator) ; mimic. 

Mto-os (hatred) ; misanthrope. yimiiMv (remembering) ; mnemonic 
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Mopos (ortU/) ; monaroli, monogamy, monotHeism. Movaxos ; monk. 

Mop<p7j (form) ; amorphous. V^variipia ; mystery. 

Navs {ship) ; nautical, nausea (sea-sickness). 

VapKOfc {I benumb); narcotic. "NtKpos (dead); necropolis, necromancy, 

Neos {new) ; neology, neophyte. Ntvpov {strinff, nerve) ; neuralgia. 

N7;ao$ {island) ; Polynesia. 

Nofios {law) ; antinomian, astronomy, gastronomy. 

Noffos {disease) ; nosology. OfieKurKos ; obelisk. 

•O8o$ {way) ; exodus, method, period. Oikos {house) ; economy. 

OiKritris {dwelling) ; oikcco (J inhabit) ; diocese, oecumenical. 

*OAos {whole) ; catholic, holocaust. 'Ofioios (like) ; homoeopathy. 

*0/tos (same); homogeneous. 

Ovofia, ovvfia (name) ; synonymous, patronymic. 

0|i;s {sharp) ; oxygen, paroxysm. 

OirriKos {belonging to sight) ; optics, synopsis. 'Opow {I see) ; panorama. 

Opyca/oy {instrummt) ; organ. Op9os {straight) ; orthodox, orlliography. 

*Op(f(w (/ define); horizon, aorist. Opvi% {bird) ; ornithology. 

Op(pavos ; orphan. Opxricrrpa {dancing -place) ; orchestra. 

Oa-T€ov (bone) ; osteology. O^ts {serpent) ; ophicleide. 

0<p6a\ixos {eye) ; ophthaLoda. IToAcuos (aM(?«^«^) ; palaeography.' 

Tlau {all) ; pantheism, pantomime. Iloy {Fan) ; panic. 

UaOos {suffering, affection) ; pathos, sympathy, pathetic. 

Uais {boy) ; paedagogue. Ilcurriyvpis (assembly) ; panegyric. 

TlaiSfia {instruction) ; cyclopaedia. narco) (I walk) ; peripatetic 

Havaris (stopping) ; pause. Heipa (trial) ; empiricaJ. 

Ilei/Tc (five) ; pentagon. n«vTriKo<rros (fiftieth) ; pentecost. 

Ile7a\oj/ (leaf) ; petal. Uerpa (rock) ; petrify, Peter. 

neTTw (digest) ; dyspeptic. 

UKatrarti) (I mould, daub), irKaaTiKos; plastic, plaster. 

n\avrirris (wandering) ; planet. U\ri(rau (strike) ; apoplexy. 

noifof (I make) ; poet. TloKefios (war) ; polemic. \ 

IloAoy (bowl, pole) ; pole, polar. 

IloKis (city); polity, policy, metropolis. 

Ilo\vs (many) ; polygon, polygamy, polytheism. 

TlofjiTrr) (procession) ; pomp, pompous. Ilovs (foot) ; antipodes, tripod. 

TJpaaraa (I do) ; practice, pragmatical. 

np€9-Bvr€pos (elder) ; presbyter, prester, priest. 

Tlpiofia (something sawn) ; prism. Tlponos (first) ; prototype. 

Tlruffia (fall) ; symptom. Ilvp (fire) ; pyrotechmcs, empyrean, 

Uwheo) (I sell) ; monopoly. 

*P€« (I flow), pfvfia; catarrh, rheum, rheumatic. 

*PriyvviJLi (I break); ca^act. 'Ptttw^ (orator); rhetoric. 

•Pis (nose) ; rhinoceros. ^Pvdfxos (measured motion) ; rhythm. 

2apJ (fiesh) ; sarcophagus. SopicaCa) (/ tear the flesh) ; sarcastic. 

23ei/vwjui (/ extinguish) ; asbestos. 2<i>«»' (tube) ; siphon. 

2(Tos (food); parasite. 2Kov5aAoy (stumbling-block); scandaL 

Iktivti (tent, stage) ; scene. 'Xtcrjirrpov (staff) ; sceptre. 

2/cOTr€« (I look), ffKoiros ; episcopal, bishop, scope, telescope, microscope. 

2iracy (/ draw) ; spasm. Sircp/to (seed)^ <ncopa ; spermatic, sporadic* 

27rf tpa (coil) ; spire, spiral. 

Sratrts (standing) ; apostasy, ecstasy, system. 

SreWw (I despatch); epistle, apostle. 'Xrwos (narrowY, Bvenographj. 
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Srcpcof [solid); stereofloope, stereotype. 

lirtyfia (brand) ; stigma. 3tixos (line) ; distich, aorostio. 

liTpcn-os {army) ; strategy. Irpofri {turning) ; catastrophe, apostrophe. 

'ZvKos {/iff) ; sycophant. X^aipa {ball) ; [4>^^i^* 

2^v^» {I throb) ; asphyxia. ^XW<^ (formj make) ; scheme. 

2x*r» {^ divide) ; schioai. 'S.xo^n {leisure) ; school, scholar. 

Ta^s {tomb) ; epitaph. To|i» {arrangement) ; syntax. 

Tovof {stretching t pitch) ; tone, tonic, monotony. 

To/iif {cutting) ; atom, epitome, entomology, 

Tcuxof {implement, book); pentateuch. 

Ti|A.f {far off) ; telescope, telegraph. 

Toros {vlace) ; topography, topic. Tpoiros (^i*r»«w^) ; tropic, trope. 

Tvroff («Aaj»tf J ; type. Tvpayyoi ; tyrant. 

*Typoj (mo»«^); hygrometer. 

'T8»p (u'tf^dr) ; dropsy, hydrate, hydrostatics, hydrogen, hydrophobia. 

'T/*yos ; hymn, anl^em. 'Turos («^^) ; hypnotic. 

'Tartpos {womb) ; hysteria, hysterical. 

^cryw (J ^a^) ; sarcophagus. 

^atvcf {I show) ; phenomenon, phantom, phase. 

^apiuucov {drug); pharmacy. 

^(fM» {I bear) ; phosphorus, metaphor. 

^fu (I say) emphasis, prophecy. ^0077^7 {voice, vowet) ; diphthong. 

^Burts (wasting) ; phthisic. ^lAof {fond of) ; ptiLilosbphy, Philip. 

^\9fis (vein); phlebotomy. 

*Ktyfia (injlammation, slimy humour) ; phlegm. 

^o&os {jear); hydrophobia. ^pay/xa {fence); diaphragm. 

^pcuris {saying) ; phrase. ^pTjy {mind) ; phrenology. 

♦wri* (nature); physics, physiology. ♦irrov {plant); zoophyte. 

♦«io? (voice) ; phonetic, phonography. *as {light) ; photography. 

Xooj {empty space) ; chaos. XapaKrrip {something engraved) ; character. 

Xapis {thanks) ; eucharist. X«p {hand) ; chirography, chiromancy. 

XiXtoi {thousand) ; kilogramme. 

Xifiaipa {a fabulous monster) ; chimerical. X0X17 {bile); melancholy. 

Xov^pos {cartilage of the breast) ; hypochondriac. 

Xophi {string) ; chord. Xopos {dance) ; chorus, choir. 

Xpovs (time) ; chronology. Xpi« {I anoint) ; Christ, Christian. 

Xpoofia (colour) ; achromatic. Xvfxos, x^ ^0^ {Juice) ; chyme, chyle. 

Xwpos {place) ; chorography. Ya\A» (J play the lyre) ; psalm. 

VevSos {falsehood) ; pseudonym. Vvxri {soul) ; psychology. 

aSrj {song) ; ode, monody, parody. Hv, ovros {being) ; ontology. 

'{ipa {hour) ; horology, horoscope. Cifffios {thrusting) ; endosmose. 

The above list does not include a large number of scientific 
terms employed in botany, medicine, zoologjr, &c. 

The following table of the Greek alphabet is inserted for the 
use of those who are unacquainted wim the Greek character : — 

A, a =r a. B, )8 ^ b. T, 7 =: g. A, 8 = d. E, « = 6. Z, f = z. 

H, ^ = S. e, fl = th. I, t ^ i. K, ic = k or c. A, X = L 

M, fA=zm, N, y = n. H, J = x. O, ='6. n, ir = p. P, p =: r. 

2, 0- = s. T, T ^ t. T, w = u. ♦, ^ = ph. X, X = cl^ 

If, }^ z= ps. O, « = 5. 
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Miscellaneous Words adopted from Foreign Langn^es. 

French. — ^Beau, belle, bon-mot, bouquet, cong6, depot, 6olat, exmui, 
envelope, foible, naive, environs, etiquette, penchant, pioquety 
soiree, toilette, trousseau, &c. 

Italian. — Akimbo, alarm (aU' arme), alert (all' erta, frwn LaU 
erectus), ambassador {ultimately from the Gothic andbahts, '««r« 
vant '), avast {It. basta), bass {Lot. bassus, ^fat, sqttat '), bassoon, 
baluster {vulgarly banister), balustrade, bandit {root 'ban'), 
bravo, brigade, brigand, brigautine, brocade, bronze, burlesque, 
bust, cameo, cannon {^ a great tube,* from Zat, canna), canto, caii- 
teen, cape {from caput), caper {from Zat. caper), captain, carayel^ 
caricature (* an exaggeration,* from caricare, * to load '), cartel, 
cartoon {Zat. carta ; cartone = large or thick paper , pasteboard), 
charlatan, citadel, companion {*a comrade, one who shares your 
bread f from con an^^panis), concert,^ concerted {probably from con- 
certare), conversazione, cosset {It. oasiccio, ' a lamb brought up by 
hand in the M^se*), cupola, ditto, dilettante, domino, dram, 
farrago {mixed food, from *far'), folio, fresco, gabion, gala^ 
gallant, garnet, gazette, g^nite, gondola, g^^te, grotto, harle- 
quin, improvisatore, incognito, influenza, inveigle, lava, lupine, 
macaroni, manifesto, madrigal, mezzotint, motto, opera, paladin, 
pantaloon, piazza, palette, parapet {from petto, * the breast \ 
parasol, pigeon (piccione), pilgrim (pelegrino,/rom peregrinus;, 
pistol, policy {of insurance, &c., polizza, a corruption of polypty- 
chum, ^a memorandum book of many leaves*), porcupme (porco- 
spino), portico, proviso, regatta, scaramouch, sketch, soprano, 
stanza, stiletto, stucco, studio, tenor, terra-cotta, torso, umbrella, 
virtue, virtuoso, vista, volcano. 

Spanish. — ^Alligator (el lagarto), armada, barricade, battledore 
(batador), caparison, capon, cargo, caracole (caracol, 'a winding 
staircase'), castanets, chocolate, cigar, clarion, clarionet, cochi- 
neal, cork (corcho,/roin cortex), Creole, desperado, discard, dismaj 
(desmayar, * to faint *), don, duenna, embargo, embarrass, filigree, 
filibuster, flotiUa, grandee, jade (ijada, ' the flanks,* ijadear, * to 
pant*), javelin {a boar-spear, J%pm jabali *toild boar ), jennet, 
lawn (lona, transparent texture *), mulatto, negro, pamphlet {per* 
haps from papelete, * a note *), pawn ^eone, * a labourer *), pedestal, 
pillion, pint (pinta, *a mark*), platinum, punctilio, renegade 
{corrupted into runagate), savannah, sherry (Xeres), tornado, 
verandah. 

Portusruese. — Caste, cocoa, commodore (conmiendador), fetish, man- 
darin (mandar, ' to have authority *), marmalade (marmelo 
* quince'), palaver {derived from parabola Sparable *), porcelain. 

Dutch. — Boom, sprit, reef, schooner, skate, sloop, stiver, taffiraili 
yacht (jaghten^ ' to ehasc *), 
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Arabic. — Admiral {properly amxniral), alchemy, alcohol (al-kohl, 

* the ^ne powder of antimony *), alembic, algebra (al-gebr, * tmion or 
eombination*), alkali, almariac, amber, amulet, arrack (araq, 

* tweat*)f assassin {eater of hashish), azimuth, cadi, caliph, 
camphor, carat, cipher, coffee, cotton, dragoman, elixir, emir, 
fakir, gazelle, giraffe, harem, hazard, jar, lute, magazine, mame- 
luke, minaret, monsoon, moslem, mosque, mufti, mummy, nadir, 
naphtha, salaam, simoom^ sirocco, sofa, sugar, sultan, syrup, talis- 
man, tamarind, yizier, zenith, zero. 

Hebrew. — ^Abbot, amen, behemoth, cabalj cherub, ephod, hallelujah, 
hosanna, jubilee, leviathan, manna, sabbath, seraph, shibboleth. 

Persian. — Azure, balcony, ba^aw or pasha, bazaar, cacayan, check- 
mate (shahmat, ^ king dead*), chess, dervish, hookah, jackal, lilac, 
musk, orange, paradise, scimitar, shawl, sherbet, taffeta, turban. 

Hindustani. — Buggy, bungalow, calico, chintz, chutnee, coolie, 
cowrie, curry, jimgle, lac, mulligatawny, nabob, pagoda, palan- 
quin, pariah, punch, pundit, rajaJa, rupee, sepoy, suttee, toddy. 

Ohinese. — Bohea, caddy, congou, gong, hyson, juxdc, nankeen, pekoe, 
tea. 

Ualay. — ^Amuck, bamboo, caoutchouc, gutta-percha, orang-outang, 
sago. 

Turkish. — ^Bey, chibouk, janissary, sash, tuHp, sgj^glio. 

Polsmesian. — Taboo, tattoo, kangaroo. ▼ 

North and South American Indian. — Condor, hammock, lama, 
maize, mocassin, pampas, pemmican, potato, squaw, tobacco, 
tomahawk, tomata, wigwam. 
Most of the words in this section will be found in the lists given by 

Dr. Adams, Dr. Angus, Mr. Bain, &c., and are treated in detail in 

the best etymological dictionaries, especially those by Wedgwood, 

Miller, and Stoimonth. 
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of their seniors who might spend an hour to excellent purpose 
over its pages." — Southampton Observer, 
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